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For THE YEsaR Enpine 31st Decemper, 1912. 


) 
| ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
| 
| 


| Tue Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Library, Technical College, 
on the 23rd January, 1913. When a few new members and the officers of the 
| Society were present. 
| After reading the Annual Report and Accounts (which are given below) the 
election of officers for the year 1913 took place as follows :— 

President : S. Perey Smith (re-elected) 

Council: W. L. Newman and J. B. Roy (re-elected) 

Auditor: W. D. Webster (re-elected). 

Mr. Wm. Churchill, B.A., was elected an honorary member (formerly a cor- 
responding member) and the Right Rev. The Bishop of Melanesia a corresponding 
member. , 

It was mentioned that Mr. F. W. Christian had informed the Society that he 
intended to leave, by will, his collection of Polynesian Books, which makes the 
fourth promise of a like nature. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Officers; moved by 
Mr. R. C. Hughes, and seconded by Major F. W. Sandford. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


For THE YEAR Enpine 31st Decemper, 1912. 


Tue Council again has the pleasure of presenting its Annual Report on the work 
of the Society during the past twelve months, this being the twentieth of such 
reports. Asin so many previous reports, there is nothing of a very sensational 
character to chronicle. The work on the lines for which the Society was established 
in 1892, has gone on uninterruptedly, and much has been placed on permanent 
record in the pages of our ‘ Journal’ that will be of great use to students of the 
Polynesian Race in the future. The ‘Journal’ has been issued with regularity, 
except in the case of that for December, which was delayed owing to the desire to 
complete the printing and issue of Volume III. of our ‘ Memoirs.’ 

This volume of ‘ Memoirs,’ the full title of which is ‘ The Lore of the Whare- 
wananga,’ contains over two hundred pages of original matter which has not 
heretofore seen the light, the transcription and translation of which has occupied 
the Editor for two years. It throws quite a new light on Maori beliefs, which are 
on a higher plane than those of any other branch of the Polynesians, that have 
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been published. The Society is very fortunate to have had access to the original 
documents in which this matter is contained, and also in the response made by 
some of our members and others in providing a special fund for its publication. 


The second part of these documents—which treats more especially of the 
history of the tribes from whom the information was derived—will appear from 
time to time in the pages of uur ‘Journal,’ for the special fund will he about 
exhausted in the publication of Volume III. But sufficient copies will be struck 
off of Part II. to make a separate volume, and form Volume IV. of our ‘Memoirs.’ 
Members will find this matter of great interest, dealing as it does with the migra- 
tions of the East Coast tribes from the original Fatherland to the Hawaiian 
Group, thence to Tahiti; and finally to New Zealand. It will also contain a 
detailed account of the original discovery of New Zealand in about the tenth 
century ; the settlement of the tangata-whenua people, who were apparently a cross 
between the Polynesians and Melanesians; and the first occupation of New 
Zealand by the Eastern Polynesians in the twelfth century. The whole of this 
matter containing about 120,000 words is now ready for the printer. 


Dr. W. Wyatt Gill’s MSS. of Rarotongan Traditions have been continued 
during the year under review, but we have now reached a point where we have to 
trust to the good offers of a gentleman residing in Rarotonga for further transla- 
tions, and as he is a very busy man, the further continuation of these papers may 
be delayed somewhat. 


Our Library continues to increase, so much so, that measures will shortly have 
to be taken to provide further accommodation. To this the Council have given 
their attention, with a view of endeavouring to procure a site and the means of 
erecting thereon a suitable building. But up to this date the negociations are not 
sufficiently advanced to make any definite statement. It is somewhat disappoint- 
ing that members do not make a greater use of the Library, notwithstanding that 
Mr. W. W. Smith is in attendance one evening in each week to issue books. 


‘We regret to report the death of several of our members during the year, 
among whom are Prof. A. H. Keane, LL.B., F.R.G.S., of London, a very well 
known authority on Ethnology, and a leading author on such subjects ; The Rev. 
Father Claude Cognet, S.M., The Rev. J. J. K. Hutchen of Rarotonga, and 
John Webster of Hokianga. 


On the Ist January, 1913, our numbers were :— 


Patrons bis we 2 
Honorary Members 50 7 
Corresponding Members .. 15 
Contributing Members .. 178 

Total .. 202 


Thus, deducting the members who have died, those resigned (2), and those 
struck off for non-payment of subscriptions (7), and adding the new members (9) 
our roll shows one more member than last year. Our numbers have not Stic 
from a few either side of two hundred, for several years past, which is perhaps not 
avery satisfactory sign. If our members would only try and persuade others to 
join, quite a large number might be added to the roll, and we could then do more 
in the direction of publication than is possible at present. 


We are indebted to our former Secretary, Mr. W. H. Skinner, for the compi- 


lation of the Index to Vol. XXI. of our J ournal, and to Mr. W. D. Webster for 
auditing our accounts. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COUNCIL. iii 


_ It will be noticed from the ‘attached accounts that we end the year with a 
credit balance of £17 19s. 0d. which is satisfactory, especially as a copy of the 
Eleventh Edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ was purchased during the 
year. 
|. With reference to the Maori Dictionary, Archdeacon H.W. Williams says: 
**T have been able to arrange during the past year for extra time to devote to the 
Dictionary. Practically the whole of the time has been devoted to a careful 
examination and analysis of the material collected—made in collaboration with 
Bishop Williams. I need hardly say what an advantage his assistance has been. 
| We were able to review almost the whole of the material, and hope that we can 
manage the small remainder before very long. This revision has greatly facilitated 
| the final transcription of the Dictionary.” 


: 


OBITUARY. 


| 
| 


| Tux death of Dr. W. D. Alexander of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, came Friday 

| night, February 21st, 1913. He was one of the original members, or founders, of 
the Polynesian Society, and will be missed by his New Zealand friends as well as 
by his collaborators of the Hawaiian Islands. 


He was born in Honolulu on April 2nd, 1833. His parents were American 
Missionaries under the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. 
He was educated in Puna-hou, now Oahu College, Honolulu, finally graduating 
from Yale University in New Haven, Conn., U S.A., in the year 1855, having the 
honour of being the Salutatorian of his class. For a time he was an instructor in 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, then came to Honolulu in 1857 to fill the chair of 
Greek Professorship in Oahu College. He was connected with this college thirteen 
years, six as a professor and seven as president. 

In 1870 he accepted the important charge of the Bureau of Government 
Survey which he held for about thirty years. He was also a Member of the 

Privy Council under King Kalakaua and Queen Liliuokalani. 

For «a number of years he was a member of the Board of Education. In 1874 
he was a delegate to the International Meridian Conference in Washington, D.C., 
in which forty governments were said to have had representation. He was for 
years a Trustee of the Honolulu Library Association, and was a founder of the 
Hawaiian Historical Society, in which he was the moving spirit up to the time of 
his death. He was justly reckoned Hawaii’s best historian. He received the 
degree of LL.D. from Yale University. He was also an F.R.G.S. and D. Sc. 

"At the time of death he was engaged in preparing a new history of the 
Hawaiian Islands which will probably be edited and completed by his daughter 
Mary Alexander, who is already doing some excellent literary work on behalf of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

He had been suffering for some time with kidney and bladder trouble, and 
his physicians thought an operation necessary. He was, however, not strong 
enough to rally from the effects of the operation. 
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MEMBERS OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


As at Ist January, 1913. 


; The sign* before a name indicates an original member or founder. 
As this list will be published annually, the Secretaries would feel obliged if members will 
supply any omission, or notify change of address. ; 


PATRON: 


The Right Hon. Baron Plunket, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., ex-Governor of New 
Zealand, Old Connaught, Bray, County Wicklow, Ireland 


HONORARY MEMBERS: 
The Right Hon. Baron Kensington, D.S.0., K.C.M.G., Hartham Park, Corsham, 
Wilts, England 
Liliuokalani, ex-Queen of Hawaii, Honolulu Isles 
Rey. R. H. Codrington, D.D., Chichester, England 
Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, England 
Right Hon. Sir. J. G. Ward, Bart., K.C.M.G., P.C., LL.D., M.P., Wellington 
H. G. Seth-Smith, M.A., Chief Judge N.L. Court of Appeal, Auckland 
Prof: W. Baldwin Spencer, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., The University, Melbourne 
*Edward Tregear, I.S.0., Wellington 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS: 


Rev. T. G. Hammond, Opunake, Taranaki 

Te One Rene Rawiri Te Mamaru, Moeraki, Otago 

Rev. Mohi Turei, Port Awanui, Waiapu 

Takaanui Tarakawa, Te Puke, Maketu 

Tiwai Paraone, Miranda, Auckland 

Hare Hongi, 3, Stirling Street, Wellington 

Wiremu Kauika, Waitotara 

Tati Salmon, Papeete, Tahiti 

Churchill, W., B.A., Fale‘ula, East 12th Street, near King’s Highway, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Tunui-a-rangi, Major H. P. Pirinoa, Martinborough 

Whatahoro, H. T., Putiki, Wanganui 

Christian, F. W. Priestlands, Romsey, Hants, England 

Waata, Wiremu Hipango, Waitara 

The Rev. C. E. Fox, San Christobal, vid Ugi, Solomon Islands 

§. H. Ray, M.A., F.R.A.1., 218, Balfour Road, Ilford, Surrey, England 


1894 
1899 
1908 
1909 
1911 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1898 
1902 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1913 


1892 
1892 
18938 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1910 
1910 


1892 
1902 
1902 
19938 
1907 
1910 
1911 
1912 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS: 


Aldred, W. A., Bank of New Zealand, Timaru 

Atkinson, W. E. Whanganui 

Atkinson, A. H. Feilding 

Angus and Robertson, 89-95, Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
Antze, Dr. Gustav, Lampestrasse, 7, 1, Leipzig, Germany 


*Birch, W. J. Thoresby, Marton 
*Blair, J. R. Terrace, Wellington 
*Barron, A., Macdonald Terrace, Wellington. 
*Best, Elsdon, Museum, Wellington 

Battley, R. T. Moawhango 

Bamford, E., C/o Bamford and Brown, Auckland 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Buchanan, Sir W. C., M.P., Carterton 

Boston City Library, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Buick, T. Lindsay, Dannevirke 

Brown, Prof. J. McMillan, M.A., Holmbank, Fendelton, Christchurch 
Buck, Dr. Peter H., M.P., Health Department, Auckland 

Bullard, G. H., Chiet Surveyor, New Plymonth 

Bruce, R. C., Nearara, Hunterville 

Burnett, J. H., Virginia Homestead, St. John’s Hill, Whanganui 
Burgess, C. i, New Plymouth 

Bird, W. W., Inspector of Native Schools, Education Dept., Wellington 
Barton, W. A., Gisborne 

Buddle, R., c/o. Buddle, Button & Co., Auckland 


*Chapman, The Hon. F. R., Wellington 
Chambers, W. K., Repongaere, c/o Williams and Kettle, Gisborne 
Carter, H. C., 475, West 143 Street, N.Y. 
Comins, Ven. Archdeacon R. Blundell, Norfolk Island 
Chapman, M., Wellington 
Cooper, The Hon. Theo., Wellington 
Coates, J., National Bank of N.Z., Wellington 
Cooke, J. P., c/o Alexander & Baldwin, Honolulu 
Corkill, F. P., New Plymouth 
Clark, Patrick, c/o Clark & McAra, Rattray Street, Dunedin 
Chatterton, Rev. F. W., Te Rau, Gisborne 
Cole, Ven. Archdeacon R. H., D.C.L., Bishops Court, Auckland 
Coughlan, W. N., Kaukapakapa, Auckland 
Carnegie Public Library, Dunedin 
Carnegie Public Library, New Plymouth 
Cowan, James, 2, North Terrace, Wellington 
Cock, R., New Plymouth 


*Denniston, The Hon. J. E., Christchurch 

Dulau & Co., 37, Soho Square, London 

Drummond, Jas., ‘‘ Lyttelton Times’’ Office, Christchurch 
Dixon, Ronald B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A. 
Davies, G. H., ‘* Mamari,”’ Karori, Wellington 

Downes, T. W., Herald Buildings, The Avenue, Whanganui 
Drew, C. H., New Plymouth 

Downey, .... Te Araroa, vid Gisborne 


1892 
1894 


1892 
1896 
1896 
/ 1900 
/1901 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1906 
1911 
1912 
1912 


‘1802 
1892 
1902 
1902 
1904 


| 1906 
/1910 


1892 
1892 
1895 
1898 

1900 
1906 

1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 


1907 
1907 


1892 
1900 
1907 


1900 
1902 
1905 
1910 
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*fmerson, J. S., 802, Spencer Street, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands 
Ewen, C. A., Commercial Union Insurance Co., Wellington 


*Fraser, D., Bulls, Rangitikei, Wellington 
Fletcher, Rev. H. J. Taupo 
Friedlander, R., Karlstrasse 11, Berlin, N.W. 
Forbes, E. J., 8, Spring Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Frith, John F., Survey Office, Nelson 
Fraser, M., New Plymouth 
Fisher, T. W., Judge N.L.C., Under Secretary, Native Depart., Wellington 
Fowlds, Hon. G., Auckland 
Field Museum of Natural History, The, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Faukner, J. T., Hastings, Hawkes Bay 
‘Fisher, Mrs. Lillian S., 560, Hancock Street, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 
Fisher, F. Owen, c/o ‘‘ Safe Deposit,’’ Chancery Lane, London 


*Gudgeon, Lieut.-Colonel W. E., C.M.G., 39, King’s Parade, Devonport, 
Auckland 
*Gordon, H. A., F.G.S., 28, His Majesty’s Arcade, Auckland 
Gill, W. H., Marunouchi, Tokio, Japan 
Graham, Geo., Tudor Street, Devonport, Auckland 
Gray, M. H., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., etc., Lessness Park, Abbey- 
wood, Kent, England 
Govett, C. W., New Plymouth 
Goding, Fred W., U.S. Consul, Montevedeo, Uruguay 


*Hamilton, A., Museum, Wellington 

*Henry, Miss Teuira, Papeete, Tahiti Island 
Harding, R. Coupland, Wellington 
Hastie, Miss J. A., 11, Ashburn Place, Cromwell Road, London 
Hughes, R. C., New Plymouth 
Hannan, The Hon. H., The Hall, West Farleigh, Maidstone, Kent, England 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Konigstrasse 3, Leipzig, Germany 
Haszard, H. D. M., F.R.G.S., Chief Surveyor, Hokitika 
Hallen, Dr. A. H., Port Fitzroy, Great Barrier Island, Auckland 
Hayman, F. T., Oruanui, Taupo 
Holesworth, John, Swartmore, Havelock, Hawkes Bay 
Hawkes Bay Philosophical Society, c/o Wilson, Craig & Co., Napier 
Hocken, Mrs. T. M., c/o Smith & Quick, Water Street, Dunedin 
Home, Dr. George, New Plymouth 
Heimbrod, G., F.R.A.I., Lautoka, Fiji 

Howes, George, F.E.S., 812, George Street, Dunedin 
Henniger, Julius, Survey Staff, Apia, Samoa 


Institute, The Auckland, Museum, Auckland 
Institute, The Otago, Dunedin 


*Johnson, H. Dunbar, Judge N.L. Court, Auckland 
James, H. L., B.A., Khandallah, Wellington 
Jack, P.O. Box 101, Whanganui 


Kerr, W., S.M., Whanganui 

Kelly, Hon. T., M.L.C., New Plymouth 
Kaiserliche’s Gouvernment, Apia, Samoa 
King, Newton, Brooklands, New Plymouth 
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1892 *Large, Major J. T., Atiu Island, Rarotonga 

1894 Lambert, H. A., Arranmore, Makirikiri, Whanganui 

1900 Lethbridge, F. Y., Feilding 

1908 Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

1910 Leatham, H. B., M.R.C.S., Eng., L.R.C.P., Ed., L.S.A., Lon., New 
Plymouth 

1910 Leverd, A., Tahiti Island 

1911 lLysnar, W. D., Gisborne 

1913 List, T, C., New Plymouth 


1892 *Marshall, W. S., Mangaraupi, Rata 

1892 *Major, C. E., Hawera 

1893 March, H. Colley, M.D., F.S.A., Portesham, Dorchester, England 
1897 Marshall, J. W. Tututotara, Marton 

1897 Marshall, H. H., Motu-kowhai, Marton 

1912 Marsden, J. W., Isel, Stoke, Nelson 

1898 McNab, R., M.A., LL.B., F.R.G.S., Palmerston North 

1903 Malone, Lieut-Col. W. G., Stratford 

1907 Minister of Internal Affairs, The Hon., Wellington 

1911 McGregor, Gregor, Whanganui 

1895 Ngata, A.T.M.A., The Hon., Government Buildings, Wellington 
1900 Newman, W. L., New Plymouth 

1902 New York Public Library, Astor Library Buildings, New York 
1906 Newman, Dr. A. K., Hobson Street, Wellington 


1892 *Phillips, Coleman, Featherston 

1892 *Pope, J. H., Education Department, Wellington 

1894 Partington, J. Edge, F.R.G.S., The Kiln House, Greywell, Odiham, 
Hants., England 

1901 Parker, J. H., New Plymouth 

1907 Public Library, Auckland 

1907 Public Library, Wellington 

1907 Public Library, Melbourne, Victoria 

1907 Public Library, Sydney, N.S.W. 

1907 Philosophical Institute, The, Christchurch 

1907 Postmaster General, The, Wellington 

1911 Purchas, Dr. Challinor, Carlton Gore Road, Auckland 

1912 Potts, Norman, Opotiki 


1892 *Roy, R. B. Taita, Wellington 
1903 Roy, J. B., New Plymouth 
1905 Roberts, W. H. 8., Newburgh, Oamaru 


1892 *Smith, W. W., F.E.S., Pukekura Park, New Plymouth 

1892 *Smith, F. S., Blenheim 

1892 “Smith, M. C., Survey Department, Wellington 

1892 *Smith, S. Percy, F.R.G.S., New Plymouth 

1892 *Stout, Hon. Sir R., K.C.M.G., Chief Justice, Wellington 

1892 *Skinner, W. H., Chief Surveyor, Blenheim 

1893 Saxton, Henry Waring, F.L.S., New Plymouth 

1893 Scott, Prof. J. H., M.D., F.R.S.E., Otago University, Dunedin 
1896 Smith, Hon. W. O., Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands 

1904 Smith, H. Guthrie, Tutira, via Napier 


1904 
1905 
1907 
1910 
1910 


1910 
1911 


1892 
1893 
1913 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 


1894 


1896 
1896 
1898 
1898 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1912 


1911 


1892 
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Samuel, The Hon, Oliver, M.L.C., New Plymouth 

Schultz, Dr. Erich von, Imperial Chief Justice, Apia, Samoa 

Secretary for Education, Wellington 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In the third volume of ‘‘ Memoirs of the Polynesian Society,” the first 
part of the “Lore of the Whare-wananga” was printed. That first 
part dealt with the Kauwae-runga, or “‘ Things Celestial,”’ the earliest 
of the two divisions into which the old Maori Ruanukus, or learned 
men, separated the whole of the teaching of the College of Learning. 
The second part, named by them the Kauwae-raro, or “ Things 
Terrestrial,” now follows. This latter division treats more especially of 
their history—properly so called—in which the various migrations of 
the ancestors of the particular tribes from, whom the information was 
derived, are related in so far as the record has been handed down in 
the Whare-wananga, or Maori College. 

It is not to be expected that this record, which is very ancient, 
should be very full in its earlier parts. For we have here to deal with 
transactions that took place—some of them—certainly some centuries 
before Christ, but how long ago it is almost impossible to say, and 
others in the early centuries of the Christian era; for the only guide to 
dates offered by the old teachers themselves are those of the genea- 


logical tables, and those in the process of many centuries have 


probably become attenuated by the dropping of many names, a process 
whieh becomes obvious on comparing the tables themselves one with 
another. It is unfortunate that none of the branches of the Polynesian 
race possessed any system of record expressed in terms of years. As 
we shall see in what follows, the month, and day of the month, 
according to their system of record, are sometimes mentioned when any 
event of importance occurred, but no indication of the year is ever 
given, and, therefore, we are reduced to assigning approximate dates 
by aid of the genealogies, checking them wherever possible by different 
lines, and by using mean numbers where we have more than one line 
to refer to. The Polynesian Society has, from the very first, adopted 
twenty-five years as the average length of a generation so far as the 
Polynesian race is concerned, a number which was the result of the 
concensus of opinion of many people accustomed to dealing with such 
questions. This, of course, can only be given as approximations of 
dates, but as we are never likely to possess anything better, we must 
be satisfied with it. And yet there are some few—very few—means 
by which we can check our chronology from outside sources. These, 
however, can of necessity only assist during those early stages of 
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Polynesian history when they came into contact with other races, which 
practically means prior to, or almost the beginning of the Christian 
era. Since that date there has been no contact with any race of a 
higher cult than themselves, until the expansion of nautical adventure 
subsequent to Columbus brought, in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, a few early navigators into communication with 
the people. Probably the earliest date at which Europeans came into 
contact with the Polynesians in their Pacific home, was the year 1572 
when, as so many things seem to indicate, one of the ships belonging 
to the Squadron of Saavedra was wrecked on the coasts of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and only two persons, a man and a woman, being 
saved, according to native traditions, and some of whose descendants 
are still living in those islands. Dr. W. D. Alexander, however, states 
that they in no way influenced the Hawaiian beliefs or history; and of 
course could not have done so in the case of these East Coast, New 
Zealand Maori people who left Hawaii, or ceased to have any commu- 
nication with that group (as will be shown) long prior to the year 
1527. 

We must refer readers to Vol. III. of our ‘‘Memoirs” for informa- 
tion as to how these traditions were handed down and taught, merely 
adding here, that the matter which follows was dictated by the two 
Sages, Te Matorohanga and Nepia Pohuhu, to H. T. Whatahoro, the 
Scribe, who, during several years, wrote these out in the form here 
given, and by his aid they have been translated. 


It is contemplated to publish this matter in volume form hereafter, 
as was done in the case of our ‘‘ Memoirs,” Vols. I. and IT. 
8. PERCY SMITH, 


Translator. 


WAHT II. 


TE KAUWAE-RARO: 


| ARA: NGA KORERO TATAI 0 NEHE A NGA RUANUKU 
O TE WHARE-WANANGA O TE TAI-RAWHITI. 


UPOKO I. 
Na H. T. Wuartanoro 1 TUHITUHI. 
Te Hekenga mai i Irihia, ki Tawhiti-roa—Ki Tawhiti-nui—Ki Ahu. 


N* ko nga wairua o te whanau a Tane-nui-a-rangi i kawea ki 
runga i tetahi maunga tiketike rawa ki reira mahia ai; kia 
tapu taua maunga, koia nga wairua katoa i haere ai ki reira rawa 
purea ai. Ka mutu katahi ka haere nga mea i rite ki nga Rangi- 
tuhaha, ka wehe nga mea e haere ki Rarohenga, ki Te Muri-wai-hou— 
kei Te Reinga tera wahi, kei tetahi ao ke atui tenei ao, kei raro o 
tenei ao taua wahi. Ko te ara ki taua wahi ko Taheke-roa—koia 
te au o te mate e kukume nei ki taua wahi. 

Na, ko taua maunga i whakatapua ra nga wairua o tenei ao, ko Te 
Hono-i-wairua, kei Tawhiti-pa-mamao, kei Irihia. Ko te whenua 
hoki tera i wehewehe mai ai nga iwi, nga hapu, ki oga motu o te 
moana nui. 

Na, ka rua nga wehewehenga o taua whenua o Irihia—ko to nga 
tinana, ko to nga wairua hoki. Ko Hawaiki-nui kei taua whenua 
ano, kei Irihia, ara, kei Tawhiti-pa-mamao. He kainga nui tena no 
nga iwi Maori nei; kei reira a Whare-kura, te whare o Rongo-marae- 
roa; ko te atua tenei nana nga kai e whakatipuria ana i te whenua, te 
kumara, te taro, te arai, te hue, te korau me era atu tu purapura katoa. 
Ko te arai-toto-kore e waiho ana hei whakahere atua taua kai, no te 
mea, kaore he toto o taua kai; ka takoto mo te wa roa noa atu. Na, 
ko nga kai tera i haere mai ai nga heke ki te rawhiti nei ki nui whenua 


haere mai ai. 
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T taua wa o aua heke e toru, i ahu mai te ihu o nga waka ki te 
rawhiti nei. Na he mea tapa atu tera Hawaiki-nui ki tenei Hawaiki 
i heke mai nei a Tamatea ma, hei whakamahara i a ratou ki te wahi 1 
haere mai ai ratou. 

Na, ko nga kai o nga waka i haere tuatahi mai i Hawaiki-nui o 
Irihia, he taro, he kumara-kao nei. Engari ko te tino kai pal rawa 
e ki ana ratou he arai-toto-kore; he kai mata noa ake i te moana, he 
hautai te kai tiakii te wai, e kore aie maroke. He rakau te kaunoti 
mo te ahi, me te hikatu. 

Na, kotahi o nga tino whenua, ara, kainga o Trihia ko Kuranui ; 
tera kainga i a Ngana-te-ariki, i moeia Tangi-te-ruru; na raua enel 
tamariki :— 

1. Atia-nui-ariki 4. Kopu-tauaki 
2. Tipua-Hawaiki 5. Pukupuku 
8. Kahu-kura-rongomai 6. Te Rangi-taku-ariki 


Na, ko to ratou tino kainga tera, a Kuranui, o Irihia, o Tawhiti- 
pa-mamao, ki Te Hono-i-wairua. Ko taua tangata, a Ngana-te-ariki 
he tangata ariki, ko tona ake kainga ko Uru, kei wahi ke atu 1 Irihia. 
He ope haere mai i reira ki Irihia, ka noho i Kura-nui, ka moe i te 
wahine ariki o Kura-nui. 

Ka noho ia ki reira, a, i tipu ake tetahi pakanga nui 1 a Kopu- 
tauaki, ki te tuakana o nga tamariki o Ngana-te-ariki; he tangata 
whakakake ia. Ai mate ia, a Ngana-te-ariki, me nga ariki e rima te 
kauiraroiaia. He nui taua matenga. Ka waiho te ingoa o taua 
pakanga ko Hui-te-rangi-ora. 

Na, i mua ake o te matenga o Ngana-te-ariki kua whanau ona 
tamariki tokotoru, kotahi i roto i te kopu o tona wahine, o Tangi-te- 
ruru, ara koia a Atia-nui-ariki, a Tipua-Hawaiki, a Kahukura-rongo- 
mai, a Kopu-tauaki. I muri ote matenga o Ngana-te-ariki me nga 
ariki hokorima, i te iwi Turehu o Irihia ra, ka moea a Tangi-te-ruru 
e te taina o Ngana-te-ariki, ka whanau mai tokorua, ko Pukupuku, ko 
Te Rangi-taku-ariki. Ka mutu nga uri o Tangi-te-haruru. 

Ka moe wahine-ariki a Atia-nui-ariki no tetahi iwi ake o Uru ake, 
ko Ania-riki te ingoa. Ka puta a raua tamariki koia enei :— 


_ 1. Hui-te-rangiora 2. Tu-te-rangi-atea 3. Whenua-haere 


I konei, ia Hui-te-rangiora, ka pakeke te pakanga. Ka mahia 
tetahi waka nui, ko ‘ Tuahiwi-o-atea’ te ingoao te waka nei. E ki 
ana, e whitu nga waka i heke mai ai ki te rawhiti, i to ratou haerenga 
mai. Iu mai taua heke ra ki Tawhiti-roa, i runga i nga waka e whitu 
ra. Koia nei nga ingoa o aua-waka ra :— 

1. Tuahiwi-o-Atea . 4. Kura-nui 


2. Te Karearea 5. Te Moana-taupuru 
3. Uru 6. 


Te Kauwae-raro. 5 


E rua o aua waka kaore i mohiotia nga ingoa o aua waka. He 
| waka tui, ara, he waka aukaha. 

I heke katoa mai a Tangi-te-ruru me ona tamariki me ona moko- 
puna, me tetahi wahanga rahi o ona iwi. Ko te take o taua heke ko 
te whawhai i mate ai a Ngana-te-ariki. I aranga ki taua heke tenei 
whakatauki, “ pearee Kahu-kura i runga, ko Hui-te-rangiora ki te 
moana tere ai.’ 

Na, i puta mai i konei te tipuna nei a Maui e rongo nei tatou, a 
Maui-mua, a Maui-roto, a Maui-taha, a Maui-pae, a Maui-tikitiki-a- 
Taranga. 

Na, ko nga waka katoa i heke mai i Tawhiti-pa-mamao, Te Hono- 
i-wairua (ara, tona ingoa tuturu ko Irihia) no te taenga mai o nga heke 
i Tawhiti-roa katahi ka hoki atu te mihi, te tangi, ki to ratou whenua 
tuturu, ka puta ake taua mihi ki Tawhiti-pa-mamao, katahi ka tapa 
ki to ratou whenua i tae tuatahi atu nei te ingoa nei ko Tawhiti-roa. 
| Ano te mahuetanga atu o tera wahi i u tuatahi atu ra ratou, ka 
haere ke mai he motu ke he wahi ke, ka kiia tera wahi ko Tawhiti-nui. 
No te hekenga mai ki tetahi ake wahi, motu ranei, ka mihi atu ki 
‘Tawhiti-roa, ki Tawhiti-pa-mamao. Engari kaore e mohiotia ana kei 
whea tenei whenua, a Irihia, a Uru, a Kuranui, a Hui-te-rangiora me 
era atuoaratou kainga. Tae mai ki Tawhiti-roa kaore e marama 

ana, kei whea. 

Na, no te taenga mai o Hui-te-rangiora ki Hawaiki nei, ka tapaia 
taua motu ko Hawaiki hei whakamaharatanga ki te tino Hawaiki-nui 
oIrihia. Ko te Hawaiki tino tapu tera o nga wahi katoa o te ao nei. 
No te mea he wahi tukunga hakari ki nga atua, ki a Io-matua-te-kore, 
me nga Whatu-kura me nga Marei-kura o Te Toi-o-nga-rangi. Ko 
te tino rangi tapu tera o nga rangi katoa. Na, nga tino karakia tapu 
e kawea ana ki runga i taua maunga, ara, ki Te Hono-i-wairua. 

Na, i a ratou ka noho ki tenei Hawaiki i haere mai nei nga tupuna 
ki konei, ka mauria mai e ratou nga ingoa o nga tino whenua i heke 
haere mai ai ratou ki tenei motu tapa ai, hei whakamaharatanga ki o 
ratou wahi i haere mai ai ratou. 

Na, ko Tu-te-rangi-atea, te tamaiti tuarua na Atia-nui-ariki raua ko 
Ania-riki, ko tona ingoa tuarua ko Tu-te-rangi-ariki. I tipu tenei hei 
tino ariki nui, a, he tangata tino mohio ia ki te mahi waka, mahi 
whare, ki te haere moana hoki. A, i tino tae mai ia ki Hawaiki nei, 
ara, ki tenei Hawaiki e kiia nei. I mahiae ia tetahi waka nui ko 
‘ Ao-kapua’ te ingoa; me tetahi whare tapu mo nga tohunga me nga 
atua ki Hawaiki, e kiia ana te ingoa ko Rangiatea. A, no taua whare 
te take o te ingoa o tetahi o nga motui te whanga mai o Hawaiki, e 
kiia ana ko te Rangiatea i pae aia Tu-rahui, a Whatonga ki taua motu, 
na te hau i pupuhi atu i te moana ka pae atu ki reira, i mna ake o te 
haerenga mai o nga heke ki tenei motu, ara, o Tamatea-nui me ona 


hoa. 
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KO TE WAKA NEI, KO ‘URUAO.’ 


Koia tenei te karakia tope, tarai waka a nga tupuna tuku iho ki a 
Rongo-patahi, ki a Rua-wharo, ki a Taikehu, ki a Pawa, i te wa i 
taraia ai a ‘ Takitimu.’ 

Te waka tuatahi tonu o te ao nei, no Tama-rereti, ko ‘ Uruao’ taua 
waka; koia tenei te karakia a Tupai—taina o Tane-nui-a-rangi—i te 
taraihanga i taua waka, i a ‘ Uruao.’ 


1. Hara mai te akaaka nui, 
Hara mai te akaaka roa, 
Hara mai te akaaka matua 
Hara mai te akaaka na 
Io-matua-taketake-te-waiora ! 
Ki tenei tama nau, 
E Io-tikitiki-rangi e—i! 
Hara mai to akaaka nui, 
To akaaka roa, to akaaka-atua 
Ki enei tama nahau ! 
He tama tawhito, he tama tipua. x 
He tama atua nau, 
E Io-te-akaaka! 
Te také ki enei tama—e—i. 


2. Hapai ake nei au i aku toki nei, 
Ko ‘ Te Haemata,’ ko ‘Te Whiro-nui,’ 
Na wai aku toki? 
Na Uru-te-ngangana aku toki ! 
He toki aha aku toki ? 
He toki topetope i te Wao-o-Tane 
Ka tuatuaia ki raro. 
He aro tipua, he aro tawhito 
He aro nou, E Tane-te-waiora ! 
Ki enei tama ; he tama nui, he tama roa, 
He tama akaaka, he taina tipua, he tama atua—e—i. 


3. Hapai ake nei au i aku toki 
He toki aha aku toki ? 
He toki nui aku toki 
He toki aha aku toki? 
He toki roa aku toki 
He toki aha aku toki? 
He toki aronui aku toki 
He toki aha aku toki ? 
He toki mata nui aku toki. 
He toki aha aku toki ? 
He toki mata koi aku toki. 
He toki aha aku toki? 
He toki tarai i taku waka taku toki. 
He toki aha aku toki? 
He toki whakariu aku toki. 
He toki aha aku toki ? 


) 
| 
| 


: 
| 
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He toki ta-matua aku toki. 

He toki aha aku toki? 

He toki tamaku aku toki. 

He toki aha aku toki? 

He toki whakangao aku toki. 

Ki runga ki te Tho-nui, 

Ki te Tho-roa, ki te Iho-matua 

Ko taku waka kia puta i tua 

Ka puta i roto, ka puta i Tawhito-ngawariwari 
E tu tapawhaki whaitiri—pao—e, i. 


Kowai taku waka? Ko ‘ Uru-nui’ taku waka, 
Kowai taku waka? ko ‘Uruao’—kapua-rangi, taku waka 
He waka aha taku waka ? 

He waka tawhito taku waka, 

He waka aha taku waka ? 

He waka tipua taku waka. 

He waka aha taku waka ? 

He waka atua taku waka 

He waka aha taku waka ? 

He waka rangi taku waka. 

He waka aha taku waka ? 

He waka tairanga taku waka, 

He waka aha taku waka? 

He tama iara na Mumu-whango taku waka, 
He waka toi-uru, he waka toi-rangi—e—i. 


EK hoa! Ka mutu tenei karakiai konei. Koia nei te tauira o te 


_ Whare-wananga o enei o a matou tipuna, ka waiho hei tauira mo nga 
_karakia a nga tipuna, heke iho ki a matou nei. A koia tenei nga 
_karakia i akona ai ahau e oku kaumatua, e Te Matorohanga, e Pohuhu, 
_e Ngawhare, i te tau 1863. 


THE LORE OF THE WHARE-WANANGA. 


———— 


PART II. 
TE KAUWAE-RARO, 


OR ‘THINGS TERRESTRIAL.’ 


Written out by H. T. Wuaranoro. 
Translated by S. Percy Smrru. 


’ 


CHAPTER I. 


The Fatherland Irihia; migration from there to Tawhiti-roa—The Uruao canoe— 
Was Tama-rereti identical with Hawaii-loa ?—Ancient Indian vessels. 


HE first and earliest traditions we have to deal with are based on 
the teachings of the Sage Te Matorohanga, but were written 
out for me by the Scribe in somewhat abbreviated form. They do not 
partake therefore of the much fuller detailed accounts of subsequent 
transactions. This is but natural, for notwithstanding the powers of 
memory of a race which possessed no written records, nor made use of 
any system of script—at any rate in modern times, though there are 
faint indications that something of the kind was in use formerly—the 
memory of events occurring in the dark ages naturally has a tendency 
to fade out and suffer effacement by others that affected the people 
more nearly in later times. 

It will much simplify the running notes that accompany the 
traditions if we proceed on the assumption that the Fatherland of the 
Polynesians is India, for I do not think there is anything in Maor 
traditions which will support the views of Fornander, Fenton ané 
Gudgeon to the effect that the race can be traced further westwards. 
for instance, to the ancient Saba of south-east Arabia, which thos 
writers assume to be the origin of the name Hawaiki. This name may 
with equal probability, be derived from Sindhava, an ancient nami 
for India,* in which hava may.be the Hawa in Hawaiki, one of th 
chief names given to the Fatherland. It was Fornander in hi 
‘Polynesian Race” that first originated the Saba idea; but he allows tha 


* See T. F. Hewitt’s ‘The Ruling of Pre-historic Times,” p. 140, Vol. I. 
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he people afterwards dwelt for a long period in India, and from thence 
nigrated to Indonesia. J.T. Thompson, F.R.G.S., the third Surveyor 
eneral of New Zealand, and who had passed many years in India and 
donesia, also held that the Polynesians originated from India; but 
1e considered they were connected with the Dravidian race of that 
untry. His want of knowledge of the Maori language, on which part 
f his theory is based, has led him to make ‘some absurd mistakes in 
he philological part of his argument, and we think he has not proved 
he Dravidian connection, which in our opinion is rather with the 
oto-Aryans, or as Logan calls them, the Gangetic race. 

As has been pointed out in the first part of these traditions (Vol. 
I., ‘Memoirs of the Polynesian Society ”’), the tribes from whom 
hey are derived—the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu of the East Coast of New 
‘Zealand—appear to have been a separate migration into the Pacific 
from Indonesia, and so far as we can at present say were a somewhat 
later migration, or at any rate occupied a much longer time on the 
way ; having their own series of traditions which, differ to a certain 
extent from other tribes of New Zealand, at least so far as the history 
of their early migration and routes are concerned. 

__ The name these people give to the Fatherland is Irihia, a name not 
known to other tribes, excepting in one case, that I am aware of. It 
appears to be applied to a continental land, and not an island. It is 
ihere the scenes connected with the creation of man, the dispersal of 
mankind, the wars of the gods, are located, as shown in the first volume 
‘of these traditions. ‘The name Irihia also includes that of Hawaiki, or 
Hawaiki-nui (the Great Hawaiki) which—in these legends—is given 
also to a temple or building, likewise called Te Hono-i-wairua (the 
assemblage-of-spirits), for it was to this place all spirits came, and 
from it they separated, some to join the supreme god Io, others to 
foregather with the evil spirit, Whiro, in Hades. The name Hono-i- 
wairua as well as that of Tawhiti-pa-mamao is often used for that of 
the Fatherland, but not in a geographical sense; rather as a descrip- 
tive name for the place where spirits meet. Irihia is identical with 
Atia of the Rarotongan traditions of the Fatherland; and like 
Hawaiki-nui of other traditions is the site of the Deluge, and of the 
“ Hurianga-i-a-mataaho,” or overturning of the earth in the time of 
Mataaho. Kura-nui appears also in connection with Irihia as that of 
a place where the ancestors were living when the wars that led to their 
first migration occurred, and from which they departed by sea for the 
east. The name Irihia, so far, cannot be identified with that of any 
known country. It would be the exact form in which the Polynesians 
would pronounce the name of the ancient Grecian province of Illyria, 
but it is absurd to look for any connection there. Nor can any light be 
thrown on the name by its meaning, which is ‘suspended’ or 
‘baptised’ (according to the Maori form of baptism), meanings which 
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are contrary to the genesis of the language to use in a geographical 
sense in that passive form of the verb, and, therefore, it is a purely 
geographical name. Again by the known letter-change from ‘r’ to 
‘n,’ the word approaches nearly to India itself, which, says J. 
Hewitt (Joc. cit.) is derived from Snidh, or Snidhava. But we want to 
know a little more about this before suggesting it as the origin of 
Trihia. 

These traditions do not supply us with the names of any other 
lands in the neighbourhood of the Fatherland Irihia, except ‘the land 
of Uru,’ and as we shall see, it was from thence came the intrusive 
people that constantly caused the exodus of this branch of the Poly- 
nesians from their original homes, and started them on those great 
migrations that finally landed them on the shores of New Zealand. If 
we may assume India to have been the original home, can we find a 
‘land of Uru’ anywhere in those parts that will answer to the 
description? The description is very brief, and merely to the effect 
that it laid ‘to the north-west of Irihia.’, Now there is such a land in 
that direction bearing that name, and a very ancient name too. 
Maspero tells us* that Uru is recorded on the ancient Babylonian 
tablets in the cuneiform script, and he identifies it with ‘Ur of the 
Chaldceans’ of Holy Writ. The Maori Uru is doubtless identical with 
the very ancient land known to the Hawaiian traditions, quoted by 
Fornander+ as Ulu-nui, which, in conformity with his theory that Saba 
in south-east Arabia was the original Hawaiki, he places to the north 
of the latter and also identifies it wtth Ur of the Chaldwans. He 
further says (p. 14) that wrw is an ancient Hawaiian word for the 
north as well as that of a country, but it is not so given in the 
Hawaiian dictionary, nor is it to be found in those of any other 
dialects of Polynesian, except in Maori, Rarotongan and Paumotuan. 
where the two latter people use the word for south-west, whilst with 
the Maori it is west, or west-north-west, which latter is the direction of 
Babylonia from the mouth of the Ganges, and it was in the valley o: 
the latter river that, so far as present evidence goes, the Polynesian: 
were living prior to the exodus. It could be shown that some of thé 
beliefs and customs of the Babylonians are common to them and th 
Maoris, derived, it is suggested, from the incursions of the people wh 
came from ‘the land of Uru’ and expelled the Polynesians afte: 


dwelling together at least a generation. The names of the people hav 
been preserved. They are :— 


1. Ngati-kopeka 2. Ngati-kaupeka 3. Ngati-uenga-rehu 
4. Nyati-parauri 5. Ngati-kiwakiwa 


* « The Struggle of the Nations,”’ p. 64. 
+ ‘¢ The Polynesian Race,’’ Vol. I., pp. 15, 134. 
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The first two names, as the Scribe tells me, are descriptive of a 
| lanky, thin people (like the branch of a tree, which is the translation 
| of the names), whilst the third, fourth and fifth names are descriptive of 
ja black people; siwakiwa, meaning exceedingly black (black as a coal, 

says the Scribe). They were not brown people like the Maoris. The 
word Ngati-here, usually denoting the ‘descendants of,’ is used as a 
collective term, not necessarily meaning that any of these people were 
the descendants of anyone bearing the personal names Kopeka, Parauri, 
etc., though, as we shall see, Ngati-kopeka actually did become a real 
tribal name, derived apparently from some slaves captured by the 
Polynesians, who were members of the ‘lanky’ races and accompanied 
| them in their migrations. 
| But there is another ‘land of Uru’ which may, perhaps, have 
equally been the country of the people that finally expelled the 
Polynesians from their Fatherland, seeing what an ancient people 
| they are. I quote from Mr. Edgar Thurston’s great work.* He says, 
‘Vol. IV., p. 157. “Mysore Census Report, 1891 ’—Kadu, Karuba 
or Kurumba. The tribal name of Kuruba has been traced to the 
primeval occupation of the race, viz., the tending of sheep, perhaps 
/ when pre-historic man rose to the pastoral stage. The Uru or civilised 
Kurubas, who are genuine tillers of the soil... . ,” which I quote 
to show that there is a people named Uru, and that they are Kurubas 
now living in the Nilgeris Hills in the Dekhan country of India. At 
page 158, Mr. Thurston quotes: “‘G. Oppert, ‘ Original Inhabitants 
of India’—Kurbas or Kurumbas. However separated from each 
other and scattered among the Dravidian clans with whom they dwelt, 
and however distant from one another they still live, there is hardly a 
‘province in the whole of Bhérata-varsha (or India) which cannot 
‘produce, if not some living remnants of this race, at least some 
‘remains of past times which prove their presence. Indeed the 
Kurumba must be regarded as very old inhabitants of the land who 
can contest with their Dravidian kinsmen the priority of occupation of 
the Indian soil.”” This shows how ancient the Uru people are. Some 
few of the customs of these people are not unlike the Polynesians, 
and the pictures of the people have a slight resemblance to them, but 
more to the description of the ‘lanky’ Ngati-kopeka. 

It will be said, no doubt, that Mr. Thurston’s Uru is the name of 

a people and not of a land; but do not our Maoris to the present day 
often refer to a country by the names of its inhabitants? ‘‘ Where is 
so and so?” “He has gone to Nga-Puhi”—in which the name of 
the tribe is used for the country. 

From Mr. Thurston’s work we may infer that this people of Uru 
were very ancient inhabitants of India, and may be the foreigners 


* <‘ Castes and Tribes of Southern India,’’ 7 Vols., Madras, 1909. 
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from the land of Uru of Maori tradition, notwithstanding that their 
country is to the south-west of the Ganges valley rather than north- 
west as the traditions say. Which of the two Uurus (if either) is the 
true one, there is not at present sufficient information to decide, and 
we therefore leave the question open for the future students of the 
race to follow up. 

Here we leave this question, to follow the Scribe’s account which I 
translate; and ask the reader to remember it is but a brief sketch— 
written to illustrate the origin of the frequently occurring names of 
Tawhiti and Hawaiki—to which will be added further detail later 
on. 


“The spirits of the family of Tane-nui-rangi [i.e., mankind, fo 
he was the god-creator of the first woman, guided and directed b 
the supreme god Io] are conveyed up to a certain high mountain an 
are there prepared or purified; for that mountain is an exceedingly 
tapu place, and all spirits proceed thither to be purified. After that 
those spirits so ordained ascend the Rangitu-haha [the conjoint 
twelve heavens ], whilst others separate off to Rarohenga, to Muriwai- 
hou, which places are the Reinga [or Hades], a place situated in a 
different world to this, and beneath it. The road, or way, to that 
place is named Taheke-roa—{the long descent, or the rapid, as of a 
river | which is the current of death that ever draws men to those parts. 

‘That mountain where the spirits of this world are consecrated is 
Te Hono-i-wairua [the gathering place of spirits], and is at Tawhiti- 
pa-mimao [the very distant Tawhiti; Tawhiti-nui is a name given to 
this mountain by the West Coast tribes, and one cannot help fancying 
that it is a dim remembrance of the Indian sacred mountain Kailasa, 
or perhaps Mount Meru], at Irihia. It was from that land that the 
tribes and peoples separated off to the islands of the great ocean. 
There are two separations in that land of Irihia—that of the bodies 
and that of the spirits. Hawaiki-nui is in that land of Irihia, that 
is Tawhiti-pa-mimao. It was a populous place of the Maori people 
there was situated Whare-kura [the temple, college, &e.], the house o: 
Rongo-marae-roa [god of peace and agriculture], who was the go¢ 
who presided over all foods that are planted, the kuwmara, taro, the arad 
the calabash, the wild turnip, and other similar foods. The arai-toto 
kore was used as an offering to the gods, because it had no blood in 
it; and it would keep good for a very long time. Now this was th 
kind of food which enabled the migrations to come away to the east 
to the many lands they visited. 

[This food, the arai-toto-kore, or bloodless arai, is of great interest 
The Scribe tells me that the old people did not, on being asked, knox 
what it was, beyond the fact that it wasa small seed. But some o 
the old people when they first saw rice, brought here by Europeans i 
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the early years of the nineteenth century, declared that it answered 
the description of the arat-toto-kore. This taken in connection with the 
fact that the Rarotongans have certainly preserved the name of rice 


(vart) in their traditions (see ‘“‘ Hawaiki,” p. 77, 3rd Edition, 1910), 


seems to show that under the name arai, the Maoris also knew of rice. 
‘Mr. Sydney H. Ray, M.A., was good enough to search for the name 
ara in the Indian and Indonesian languages but could not discover 
it.* It will be noted that the qualifying part of the name is ‘ blood- 
less,’ as if there was another arai that contained blood; and as the 
ara was used as an offering to the gods, I come to the conclusion that 
possibly arai meant at one time an offering and was not a name for rice 
itself, and that for some reason the blood sacrifice ceased. This accords 
with Indian records which say that in ancient times the sacrifice of 
animals to the gods was succeeded by rice offerings made in lieu 
thereof. | 
“‘ At the time of the three migrations [i.e., lst to Tawhiti-roa, 2nd 
to Tawhiti-nui, 3rd to Ahu] the bows of their canoes were directed to- 
wards the east, and that the name of Hawaiki-nui was applied to the 
particular Hawaiki (Tahiti) from which Tamatea-nui came to New 
Zealand, in memory of the original place from which the people came. 
‘Now, the provisions of the canoes that first came away from 
Hawaiki-nui, of Irihia, were ¢aro and sun-dried kumara. But the best 
food of all, it is said, was the arav-toto-kore; for it could be eaten raw 
on their way over the ocean; and water was prevented from drying 
up by moisture of the sea.1_ Wood was taken to make the haunoti and 
jikatu with which to make fire [by the usual Polynesian method of 
friction of one stick in the groove of another ]. 
There was one of the settlements in Irihia named Kuranui, which 


was where Ngana-te-ariki lived, who married Tangi-te-ruru [a Poly- 


nesian lady |, and they had the following children :— 


1. Atia-nui-ariki ? 4. Kopu-tauaki 
2. Tipua-Hawaiki * 5. Pukupuku 
3. Kahukura-rongomai * 6. Te Rangi-tahu-ariki 


* In G. Oppert’s “‘ Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsh, or India,” p. 479, 
he gives the name Avarai, as that of a pulse used in offerings. 

1. The Scribe tells me that the ancient Maoris carried water on their long 
voyages in bags made of seaweed, and that every night these were hung over the 


sides of the canoes in order to keep the water cool, and the bags moist and so pre- 


vent evaporation. 


2. The name of the Rarotongan Fatherland, Atia, enters into this man’s name. 


It is the only case known of where it is so used for that of a man.—See below. 


3. Tipua-Hawaiki is probably identical with the Rarotongan ancestor Tupua- 


nui-o-Avaiki. 
4. Kahu-kura-rongomai, may be identified with Ka‘ukura of the Rarotongan 


tables. Both these two men are stated to be the offspring of Te Tumu and his wife 
Papa—in other words are descendants from the ‘origin’ and the ‘ earth,’ which 
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“Now, their principal home was at Kuranui, of Irihia, of Tawhiti- 


pa-mimao at Te Hono-i-wairua. Ngana-te-ariki was an ariki (high | 


chief, ruler—one may say—a king], whose own home was named Uru, 
which is a long way outside [or beyond] Irihia. A large party came 
from there to Irihia, and dwelt at Kuranui, and there Ngana-te-ariki 
married the female artki of Kuranui [named Tangi-te-ruru J. 

“So Ngana-te-ariki dwelt there [at Kuranui] and then a quarrel 
ending in fighting arose between Kopu-tauaki [his fourth son] and 
the elder of Ngana’s sons, for he (Kopu) was a presumptuous and 
ambitious man. This led to the death of Ngana-te-ariki together with 
fifty of the minor artkis under him, for the battles were severe. The 
name of Hui-te-rangi-ora was given to this war. 

“Before the death of Ngana-te-ariki four of his children had been 
born whilst one was yet unborn of the mother, Tangi-te-ruru, that is: 
Atia-nui-ariki, Tipua-Hawaiki, Kahukura-rongomai, and Kopu-tauaki. 
After the death of Ngana-te-ariki and the fifty other arzkis by the 
Turehu® people of Irihia, Tangi-te-ruru was taken to wife by the 
younger brother of Ngana-te-ariki, and by him she had two other 
children, Pukupuku and Te Rangi-taku-ariki; and these were all of 
the descendants of Tangi-te-haruru [s7c]. 

‘‘ Atia-nui-ariki married a high chieftainess from another branch of 
the people of Uru whose name was Ania-riki. They had the follow- 
ing children :— 


1. Hui-te-rangiora 2. Tu-te-rangi-atea 3. Whenua-haere 


does not mean that Te Tumu and Papa were persons, but rather refers to the usual 
story of descent from the ‘sky-father’ and ‘ earth-mother.’ See the genealogical 
table at the end of ‘‘ Hawaiki’’ ; where it is shown that the above family flourished 
some ninety-three generations ago. It is just possible that the firat named brother 
above, Atia-nui-ariki, is the same as the Rarotongan ancestor Atea, who was the 
brother of Tupua-nui-o-Avaiki, and that I may have copied from the not clearly 
written MS. of Rarotongan traditions, the name Atea instead of Atia, but this is 
uncertain. 

In the Rarotongan tables quoted above, the period of the family to which 
Tupua-nui-o-avaiki, Ka‘u-kura and Atea belong is stated as—by one line, ninety- 
two; by the other ninety-four generations ago. Since this table was published I 
have seen Mr. Savage’s excellent table of Rarotongan ancestors, which admits of 
independent check on part of it, so that really it contains three ancestral lines, 
going back to the period of the above family, and the number of generations therein 
stated from the year 1900 is ninety-seven, which may be considered a very satisfac- 
tory result. When combined with the results given on page thirty-six of 
‘‘ Hawaiki’’ (third edition), we may thus, from four lines, fix the date of Te 
Negataito-ariki—elder brother of Te Tupua-nui-o-Avaiki—as at ninety-five 
generations ago, or about the year 475 B.C. 

5. Turehu means a fair, or white people, and the text implies that such were 
the people of Kuranui; but I never Heard the Maoris apply that term to them- 
selves. In these old records, there is so much unexplained, that one has to fall 
back on surmise, and therefore it is suggested that the Turehu people were some 
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4 In the times of Hui-te-rangiora, the wars became very obstinate. 
A large canoe was consequently built named ‘Tuahiwi-o-Atea’ [in 
which to migrate]. It is said that there were seven canoes that the 
people migrated in on their course to the east. They arrived at and 
landed on, with their seven canoes, the island named Tawhiti-roa. 

The following are the names of [some of] the canoes :— 


Tuahiwi-o-Atea Uru Te Moana-taupuru 
Te Karearea Kura-nui 


Two of the names of the canoes are not now known. They were 
all built up and sewn canoes, with top sides. 

“Tangi-te-ruru, her children and grandchildren, all came away with 
the migration, together with a large proportion of her people. The 
reason of this migration was, the wars in which [her husband] Ngana- 
te-ariki had been killed [and in which their party had evidently suffered 
defeat at the hands of her son, Kopu-tauaki, and his party]. This 
migration gave rise to the saying: ‘The rainbow spans the heavens, 
whilst Hui-te-rangiora speeds over the ocean.’ ® 

“It was from these people that sprang the famous Maui [family ] of 

| hom we have all heard—Maui-mua, Maui-roto, Maui-taha, Maui-pae, 
_and | most famous of all] Maui-tikitiki-a-Taranga.’ 

| “The people of all the canoes that came away from Tawhiti-pa- 
-mamao and Te Hono-i-wairua, that is, from Irihia, which is the true 
name, on arrival at Tawhiti-roa the affection and regrets of the mi- 
| grants were directed to the land from which they sprung, and in 
consequence they named the first land they came to Tawhiti-roa [in 
remembrance of their old home]. 

_ “And afterwards [probably after some generations—see infra], 
when they abandoned that part where they first landed and came away 
to another island, they named it Tawhiti-nui [for the same reason ]. 


that assisted the Polynesians in their intertribal wars at Hui-te-rangiora, in the 
land of Irihia. And the only fair people one can suggest are the Pandava, or 
Pandyas, a pandu, fair people, or who, according to Hewitt (‘‘ History and Chro- 
nology of the Myth-making Age’’) came into India from the north many years 
ago—‘‘to whom the indigenous people of Southern India trace their descent.’’ 
(‘‘ Primitive Traditional History,’’ pp. 104, 255.) I have suggested in another 
place that these Pandavas are the origin of the Patu-pai-arehe people of Maori 
tradition, who were fair in complexion, and that Patw may = pandu, white. It is 
also possible, one suggests, that the White race might have been some of 
Alexander’s colonists of the Punjab, of Northern India. Of course this can only 
be considered as surmise at present, but it may aid the future student in solving 
the question. 

6. See infra about Hui-te-rangiora. 

7. The period of these Maui brothers is about fifty generations ago, or 
approximately about the sixth or seventh century, when,’ it is believed, some of the 
people were still living in Indonesia. It will be noticed that the migrations referred 


to were previous to that date. 
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And so it continued; as they reached other places, or other islands, th 
still continued to lament Tawhiti-roa and Tawhiti-pa-mimao. Buti 
is not known where these lands are: Irihia, Uru, Kuranui, Hui-te 
rangiora and other of the dwelling places. The position of Tawhiti-ro 
is equally unknown. 


TAWHITI-ROA. 

[I break off the Scribe’s narrative here in order to supplement i 
with a sketch of the occurrence that took place at Tawhiti-roa, 
described verbally to me by the Scribe. In the first place it seems tom 
that if the migration came away from India it would naturally follo 
to the south-east, along the coasts of Burma and Siam, until the 
reached the Malacca Straits, through which they probably passed 
landing and settling for some time on Sumatra, which, I suggest, i 
Tawhiti-roa or Long-Tawhiti; the word ‘lung’ being applied to it or 
account of the length of the island, which, otherwise, they called afte: 
the Fatherland—Tawhiti—as stated above. There are reasons fo. 
thinking that some of the people—whether at the date of this earl} 
migration, or later—also settled on the gronp of islands to the west o: 
Sumatra, such as Mentawi, Mentawa and, perhaps, also Nias or Ni 
island, where the people are believed to be Polynesians, probably mixec 
more or less with some of the original inhabitants of Sumatra, who are 
described below in the same terms as the people of Uru, i.e., as ‘lanky 
and ‘very dark.’ Though I know of no mention of any strait in thi 
Maori traditions of about this period, which might fit that of Mallacca 
Fornander ((oc. cit., Vol. I., p. 25) quotes, ‘He kowa 0 Hawaii-loa, a 
‘the straits of Hawaii-loa,’ and after identifying Java with one of thi 
Hawaikis (in which I think he is quite right, and that it was a nam 
given by the so-called Tonga-whiti migration) he concludes that thi 
strait was the Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java. This ma: 
be so, but the term would equally fit the Straits of Malacca. 

When we come to the next migration—from Tawhiti-roa 4 
Tawhiti-nui—we shall find additional evidence that the former i 
Sumatra. This migration, or at any rate the branch whose adventure 
we are following, does not appear to have sojourned on Java—one o 
the Hawa-ikis—although it is evident from the Rarotonga record 
that their ancestors did so. The latter are essentially a portion a 
what is conveniently termed the Tonga-whiti migration; probably th 
second one that entered the Pacific and which eventually occupied th 
Tonga and Fiji groups—hence the name Tonga-fiti given to them b 
the Samoans, who were the first people to lead the way into th 
Western Pacific. Many Maori ancestors were with this early Tonge 
whiti migration. : 

But to return to Tawhiti-roa. After the people, consisting of tk 
family and grand-children of Tangi-te-ruru, with their tribe ha 
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+ | 
arrived at Tawhiti-roa, they settled down and apparently dwelt there 
for a long time until their numbers had greatly increased. If we are to 
believe in the number of chiefs who were killed in the great battle 
shortly to be referred to, their occupation of ‘lawhiti-roa must have 
extended over very many generations, and this is what we are led to 
infer from many other things. It is unfortunate that we get no help 
from the genealogies to decide on the length of their sojourn in 
Tawhiti-roa. 

This island was inhabited by people who are described as kopeka, 
parauri, and hamwua, or ‘lean, lanky, and very dark and black people.’ 
It is suggested that these lanky, dark people were the ancestors of 
the Battas, one of the aboriginal peoples of Sumatra, and who, as late 
as the last century, practised cannibalism. How long our migrants 
dwelt in peace with these people we know not, but the time came 
when a simple quarrel about some fish that were taken by the 
aborigines out of the nets belonging to the migrants, led to a most 
disastrous war between the two peoples, in which (the Scribe says) 
some five hundred arikis, or chiefs, were slain belonging to the 
immigrant people. The last battle fought was particularly severe ; 
the dead bodies were heaped up in front of the opposing warriors like 
a great wall as high as a man’s head, and on this wall of bodies the 
people fought, until the numbers of the aborigines enabled them to 
vanquish the immigrants. Although five hundred is the number 
handed down in the records of these people as the chiefs who were 
killed in this war, we must take it as a general statement to mean a 


great number. But in their defeat, the immigrants secured a large 


number of prisoners who accompanied them in their further adventures. 
The names of this series of battles have been handed down as Wai- 
kumea, Wai-haro-rangi, Wai-o-ngana, Wai-parauri; while the general 
name of the war was known as Te Matenga-o-tini-o-Pokaua, and of Rua- 
mano, who was the great supreme chief (we may say king) over all 
the arzkis on the migrant’s side that were killed in the war. 

It is possible that this great war is the same as that referred to in 
the Rarotongan records, on the occasion of a basket of fish-hooks 
having been trodden into the mud, that led to a great war and 
to a further migration of the people to the east. See ‘ Hawaiki,” 3rd 
Edition, p. 130, where the war is suggested as having occurred in 
Java. If it is the same incident, then the Rarotongan genealogies 
help us to affix an approximate date to this event as about 65 B.c. 
And again, we must in that case suppose the Tonga-whito migration 
had not as yet separated off from the particular branch of Maoris 
whose adventures we are tracing; this is very probable, and the 
separation may have occurred latter on in the eastern part of Indonesia. 
The probable identity of the ancestral names shown in Notes 2, 3, 4, 
ante, seems to strengthen this idea. 
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These serious defeats of the migrant people in Tawhiti-roa, led to_ 
the determination by the surviving chiefs to abandon that country 
and seek fresh homes away to the east and north-east. It may be 
mentioned that the Scribe told me ‘the first place the migration came 
to was called Irihia, before they came to Tawhiti-roa.” Unfortunately 
I omitted to follow this up, for it might have been a name applied to 
part of Tawhiti-roa in remembrance of the original Irihia. Some 
evidence of this will appear later on. | 


URUAO CANOE. 


Just here it is pertinent to enquire how it came about that these 
people knew of there being lands further to the east? The answer to_ 
-it is that even before the great emigration from Irihia, voyages had 
been made by these people to the east, and other lands discovered. | 
According to the teaching of the Sages from whom so many of the 
particulars herein given were obtained, the first vessel ever built by 
their ancestors was named ‘Uruao,’ and she was commanded by 
Tama-rereti, who, in the words of one of the traditions had ‘“ explored 
a large part of the world”; that is, the world known to the Polyne- 
sians of those times. There are no names of places mentioned, indeed 
there are no further particulars of this voyage, or voyages, excepting 
that we know this very migration we are treating of were ‘following 
the directions of he who had come back” (without mentioning the 
name of the voyager) who may have been Tama-rereti, or perhaps 
Hawai‘i-loa, mentioned by Fornander as the first voyager to the east, 
and as so often occurs the latter name may be another for that of the 
first individual, for different branches of the race often preserve the 
records of certain events under the record of different individuals, 
which are not known to other branches. This arises from the old 
custom of people changing their names on the occurrence of some 
notable event, as a death, or disaster. 

One of the old karakias, or invocations, used in the building of the 
ancient vessel ‘Uruao,’ has been preserved and has formed the type 
for similar ones, under the same circumstances, down to late years. 
How ancient it is in the belief of the people is shown by the fact 
that it is supposed to have been recited by Tupai, younger brother of 
Tane-nui-a-rangi, both gods and offspring of the sky-father and earth- 
mother. Again we may sev how ancient this vessel is, by the fact of 
its name having been applied to one of the constellations—‘ Te Waka- 
o-Tama-rereti ’—which is the name given to the constellation of Scorpio, 
the stars in which appear to the Maori as representing a canoe with 
high stern post, and the anchor down, attached by a cable shown by 
a line of stars. 

The Scribe writes to me thus : — 

“The following is the karakia used in felling the trees and in 
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haping out the canoes of the ancestors, which karakia descended to 
Rongo-patahi, Ruawharo, Taikehu and Pawa, and was used by them 


in the shaping of ‘Takitumu’ canoe [which brought the ancestors of 
‘the Scribe from Tahiti in the fourteenth century]. The first canoe 
built in the world [known to the Maoris] was that of Tama-rereti, 


named ‘Uruao,’ and this is the karakia used by Tupai, younger 
brother of Tane-nui-a-rangi, when the canoe ‘Uruao’ was hewn out :— 


THE INVOCATION USED IN THE MAKING OF THE FIRST 
CANOE, ‘* URUAO.” 


[The translation of the following as usual presents great difficulties 
in rendering into English the ideas of the old Maori composer, largely 
because, whilst most of the words are in daily use, they are not intended 
to have identically the same meanings. It is clear, however, what the 
object is—an invocation to the supreme god Io to endow his artisans 
engaged in building the canoe with his own god-like powers, and also 
those of the gods of ancient times (tawhzto), who possessed super-human 


(tipua) powers. | 
1. Vouchsafe the highest knowledge, 
Vouchsafe the enduring knowledge, 
Vouchsafe the matured knowledge, 
Vouchsafe that particular knowledge 
Of Io-the-father, the origin, the life-giving ! 
To this scion of thine, 
O Io-the-exalted-of-heaven, -—i! 
Give of thy supreme knowledge, 
Thy matured knowledge, god-like knowledge, 
To these sons of thine— 
Sons from the ancient, from pre-human times. 
Endow with god-like attributes, 
O Io-the-all-knowing ! the origin ! 
These thy sons—z, i! 


2. And now will I uplift these axes of mine, 

Named ‘ Te Hae-mata’ and ‘ Whiro-nui.’ 

By whom then are my axes ? 

"Twas Uru-te-ngangana § made my axes. 

For what purpose are my axes ? 
As felling axes in the ‘ great-forest-of-Tane ’ 
To fell a tree to the earth below. 

With ancient and super-human skill, 

Such as thine, O Tane-the-life-giving ! 9 


8. One of these axes—‘ Whiro-nui’—was said to have been used in the 
severance of the arms of Rangi (the sky-father) and Papa (the earth-mother) as 
they clung to one another when their offspring forced them asunder, and propped 
up the sky as we now see it. The two axes were taken from under the pillow of 
Uru-te-ngangana who was the first-born of heaven and earth.—See Chapter III., 


3rd Volume of these ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 
9. Tane, sixty-eighth son of heaven and earth, god of forests, birds, all wood- 


work, and maker of the first woman. 
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10. I am unable to say what this name refers to, or to translate the last line of 


third verse. 
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(Delegate thy powers) 
To these sons, these great and mighty sons 
(Endow) these sons with superhuman knowledge and power ! 


Again my axes I now uplift 
What kind of axes are mine ? 
My axes they are great and famed ones. 
What kind of axes are mine? 
My axes are long ones. 
What kind of axes are mine ? 
My axes are endowed with desire to succeed. 
What kind of axes are mine? 
Axes with broad edges are mine. 
What sort of axes are mine ? 
Axes with keen edges are mine. 
‘What uses shall my axes serve ? 
Axes to shape out my canoe, are mine. 
What purpose are my axes for? 
Axes to dub out the hold, are my axes. 
What work are these axes to perform ? 
Axes to accurately shape and finish each stroke. 
What other uses are these axes of mine? 
Axes to perforate and hollow out, 
The great, the long, the matured heart-wood of the tree, 
So my canoe may emerge in the end, 
Both inside and out, like Tawhito-ngawariwari. 10 


What name has my canoe ? 
*Tis ‘ Uru-nui’ ! 
What name has my canoe ? 
"Tis ‘ Uruao-kapua-rangi’! 11 
What kind is my canoe ? 
A canoe of the ancients is my canoe. 
‘What kind is my canoe? 
Tis a super-human made canoe. 
What kind is my canoe ? 
Tis formed as a god-like canoe. 
(Or a canoe in which the gods (scil., their wings) might be 
What kind is my canoe? [carried) 
Formed to sail in the Heavens is my canoe. 
(Or in each quarter of the earth) 
What kind is my canoe? 
A canoe complete in all its parts is my canoe. 
What kind is my canoe? 
*Tis like a son of Mumu-whango, 1 2 
A canoe of life, a heavenly canoe. 


11. This is the full name of this ancient vessel, ‘ Uruao-cloud-of-Heaven,’ 


and I suggest from the fact of there being two names, that it was a double canoe, 
for it is a common practise to give each of the twin canoes a name. 


12. Mumu-whango, the ancestress of the dotara tree, of which wood canoes 
were usually built. 
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_ “Friend: This karakia ends here. It is the example from the 
Whare-wananga [or House of Learning] of our ancestors, and was 
used by them, right down to our generation, and is one of those 
taught to me by my elders Te Matorohanga, Pohuhu, and Nga-whare 
iin 1863.” 


QuERY: Is TAMA-RERETI IDENTICAL wiTH HawalIr-Loa ? 


[Seeing how ancient this canoe ‘ Uruao’ is, according to Maori 
traditions, it is not surprising that we have so little about it and the 
voyages of its Captain Tama-rereti. It is, nevertheless, the case that 
he is renowned as a voyager, and taking all other things into con- 
sideration we are justified in concluding that Indonesia, at any rate, 
iif not other lands in Eastern Asia, was the scene of his nautical 
exploits. I have already hinted at the possibility of Tama-rereti being 
lidentical with Hawaii-loa (Hawaiki-roa in Maori). According to both 
the Hawaiian and Maori traditions they were the earliest known 
voyagers of the Polynesian race, Fornander says of him (loc. cit.. Vol. 
L, p. 25) :—‘‘ This chief was a noted fisherman and great navigator, 
and on one of his maritime cruises, by sailing in the direction of the 
star Iao (Jupiter, when a morning star) and of the Pleiades, he 
‘discovered land which he called after his own name [Hawaii], and 
other islands after his children. Delighted with the country, he 
‘returned to his native land after his wife and family, and having 
performed the same eastern voyage in the direction of the morning star 
and the Pleiades, crossing the ocean which is called by the diverse 
names of Kai-holo-o-ka-ia [Tai-horo-o-te-ika in Maori] ‘the sea 
where fish do run,’ Ka Moana-kai-maokioki-a-Tane |Te Moana-tai- 
maotioti-a-Tane in Maori] ‘The spotted, many coloured ocean,’ and 
also Moana-tai-popolo [Moana-tai-poporo in Maori] ‘the blue, or dark 
green sea’—he arrived the second time at the Hawaiian Islands, and 
he and his family and followers were their first human inhabitants. 
So runs the legend.” 

At pages 1382, 133 of the same volume, Fornander argues that the 
particular Hawaii mentioned above, was not Hawaii of the Sandwich 
Islands, but ‘I am induced to believe that the departure of that 
voyage was from some part of the Erythrean Sea in Southern Arabia, 
and that the terminus of the voyage was at Jawa’’—which, no doubt 
is one of the Hawaikis or Hawaiis. He goes on to suggest that the 
seas described above and others mentioned were the Erythrean [now 
ealled Arabian] Sea and the Indian Ocean. But reading his argument 
it seems to me that the names would equally apply to the shallow seas 
of Indonesia and the Caroline Archipelago—Tai-horo-o-te-ika—and 
that the further deep blue ocean between the latter, or perhaps between 
the Marshall group and Hawaii is fittingly described by the Moana- 
tai-poporo, ‘ the blue, or dark green sea.’ Perhaps we may see some 
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confirmation of this in the course taken by the migration we are 
specially dealing with. It is of course possible, nay probable, that 
Fornander’s suggestion that Java was the Hawaii to which Hawaii-loa 
came, and not the Sandwich Islands on his second visit, and that he 
settled there with his family and tribe, and not on the Sandwich 
Islands—though in his first voyage he may have discovered the 
latter group. If he steered by the Pleiades from any where about the. 
Celebes Islands, such a course would take him to the Hawaii group. 

Fornander does not notice in his work what I suggest is a confir- 
mation of the fact that Hawaii-loa did reach the Hawaiian Islands— 
perhaps he was not aware of it. On the north coast of Kauai (formerly 
Tauai) island, the north-west island of the Hawaiian Group, is the 
pretty bay of Hanalei (Whangarei, in Maori, identical with the name 
of the beautiful harbour north of Auckland), and on its western head-— 
land, named Makana, is a rock named Hawaii-loa, so called, I was 
told in 1897, after the navigator; just as the prominent rock on the | 
south-west and of the Horohoro mountain, Rotorua, New Zealand, is. 
called Hinemoa, after the celebrated lady of that name who is so famed 
for her swim across Rotorua Lake to her lover Tu-tane-kai. It seems 
unlikely that this rock at Makana would have been called Hawaii-loa 
if that celebrated navigator had not had some personal connection with 
the place. 

It is stated above that we have no Maori genealogical descent from 
Tama-rereti the captain of ‘ Uruao,’ the vessel that ‘explored all the 
(Polynesian) world’—all we can be at all certain of is, that he 
flourished before the exodus from the Fatherland which, as is shown in 
note four of this Chapter, was somewhere about ninety-three to ninety- 
four generations ago. Fornander, however, does give the descent from 
Hawaii-loa to the present day, and by taking his table on p. 183, and 
the ‘Ulu’ genealogy, p. 190—reduced to the year 1900—we get eighty- 
one generations; or if we take ‘“‘the thirty-four generations between 
Hawaii-loa and Papa-nui,” p. 183, we shall get one hundred and seven 
generations back from the year 1900, which would seem to be about the 
correct number, if the two men Tama-rereti and Hawaii-loa are the 
same. Fornander’s Ulu line, p. 191, is susceptable of check from Maori 
lines at Kahai (or Tawhaki in Maori), and the position of that noted 
ancestor thereon is fairly in accord, both with Maori and Rarotonga 
lines. 

There is, however, not sufficient information to settle definitely 
whether these two celebrated navigators were one and the same person 
or not. 

It may be remarked that Sumatra was at one time also called Java, 
for in the article on that island in the Encyclopedia Britanica, it is 
stated that it is called ‘the first Java.’ It is therefore possible that one 
of the Hawaikis of the Maoris, or Avaiki of the Rorotongans, may have 


me 
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been Sumatra, for there is little doubt there was a country, or island, to 


| the east of the original Hawaiki (the Fatherland) also called by that 


name, and no doubt for the same reason as alluded to ante by the 
Scribe, i.e., in remembrance of the Fatherland. 
Again, I suggest, we may recognise the essential part of the name 


-Tawhiti (part of the name of the Fatherland, ice., Ta-whiti-pa-maimao) 


in that of one of the names of Java, i.e., Siti-Java, which according to 
the learned John Orawfurd, F.R.S., as stated in his ‘ Descriptive 
Dictionary of the Indian Island and Adjacent Countries,’ p. 165, is 
called Siti-Java. Now Siti is the same as Viti, Hiti, Whiti, Fiti, Iti, 
so common as geographical phrases in many Polynesian dialects. The 
ta in Tawhiti, is a semi-causitive form, whit? being the important part 
of the word, meaning ‘to rise up’ as the sun, from whence comes the 
meaning of ‘the east’—a most probable name to be given to various 
lands as the migrations proceeded eastward, and which we find at the 
present day in the names of the islands, Fiji (Tongan and Samoan forms 
of the native name Viti) and of Tahiti, which latter is the Maori 
Tawhiti-patata, or ‘nearer Tawhiti,’ in contradiction to the other 
similar names known to Maori traditions, i.e., Tawhiti-pa-mamao (the 


far distant Tawhiti, probably India), Tawhiti-roa (probably Sumatra), 


Tawhiti-nui (probably Borneo—see infra). 

Whilst dealing with the traditional geographical knowledge of the 
Polynesians as expressed in Maori, Rarotongan, and Hawaiian song and 
saga, attention may be called to Fornander’s work (loc. cit., Vol. IL., 
p. 14) where he mentions Ke Kuina (Te Tuinga in Maori) as an isthmus 
in three parts, which he could not locate. He says in a note, “‘I have 
rendered Kuina by isthmus; it may be a proper name of a place or 
land, but the prefixed article ke seems to indicate otherwise. Kuima 


is a poetical phrase for an isthmus, its literal meaning being a 


‘junction,’ the place where two things meet, a seam between two cloths, 
etc. What particular isthmus is here referred to it is difficult to say.” 
Knowing the very ancient period when the expression occurs, we may 
possibly see an explanation of it, in the following quotation from Sir 
Frank Sweetenham’s “ British Malaya,” 1907,........ “the first 
mention of Sumatra is to be found in Martin Waldseemuller’s Carta 
marina, dated 1516, where the island is called Samotra. It appears 
under the same name in the Harlevan mappe monde of 1536, and in this 
map a very distinct shoal or bank is marked exactly at the spot where 
Eredia places the narrow isthmus of sand between Cape Richards (on 
the Malay peninsula) and Sumatra. . ... The small isthmus already 
mentioned was destroyed by island tempests and the Malacca Straits 
formed.” As the Hawaiian voyages would naturally pass down 
the Malacca Straits, this traditional isthmus which has now disappeared, 
may be Ke Keuina of Hawaiian traditions, but of course it is un- 


certain. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN VESSELS. 

Just here a word may be said as to the most ancient form of vessel 
known to the Indians themselves, for, if the Polynesians came from 
India, as we have suggested, the probability is that the same kind of 
craft were used by both peoples. A valuable work has lately been 
published by Radhakumud Mookeji, M.A., of the Calcutta University, 
entitled, ‘‘ Indian Shipping,” in which he treats of the trade and 
voyages made by the ancient Indians from the earliest dates, as derived 
from old records and from sculptures on old buildings, ete. 

From the illustrations given in this work it is clear that the earliest 
vessels of that people were made of planks sewn together with rope just 
as the canoes of the Polynesians were. The author says, p. 47, ‘ these 
vessels were built so narrow and top-heavy that it was necessary to fit 
out-riggers for safety. An out-rigger is a serious of planks or logs 
joined to the boat with long poles or spars as shown in figure one.’ 
This, of course, is exactly what the Polynesians do to this day, and 
have done for as far back as we can trace their forms of vessels. The 
illustrations of the ancient vessels are in fact just clumsy representations 
of the Polynesian canoe; and some of these pictures carved in stone, 
are said to date as far back as the fourth century before Christ, or 
about the period that we suppose the Polynesians left Jndia. 


THE OLDEST GREAT TAHITIAN MARAES 
AND THE LAST ONE BUILT IN TAHITI. 


By Miss Trevrra Henry. 


HE oldest Tahitian maraes on record are:—Tahu‘ea (Magical- 
deliverance), in Ra‘iatea; Mata‘i-rea (Breeze-of-space), in 
Huahine; Po‘ura-(Night-of-ura-birds), in Mai‘ao (Sir Charles Sanders’ 
Island); Te-ahuru-a-tama (‘The-tens-of-children), Nu‘u-rua (Double- 
fleet), Te-pua-tea (White-flower), Mata‘i-re‘a (Breeze-of-plenty), and 
Ahu-‘are (Wall-by-the-water), in Mo‘orea; Maha‘i-atea (Extensive- 
| mitigation), in Tahiti-nui; and Mata-hihae (Hyes-flashing-with-rage), 
in Tahiti-iti or Tai‘orapu. 
: Following is the story of their origin :— 
: Shortly after the waters of the deluge had subsided, the surviving 
people very busily set to work repairing their maraes, which had heen 
broken down by the sea, and in making new ones; and there went 
forth Rua-Hatu-Tinirau (Source-of-fruitful-myriards), the Tahitian 
Neptune, from his cave in the reef at Raivavae, it is said, to visit his 


dominions. 

He swam first to Ra‘iatea, where they had built a new marae, 
named Tahu‘ea (Magical-deliverence), and dedicated it to him; so on it 
he placed as guardian ‘Oa-hi-vara (Blackness-fishing-in-mud), also 
called Hae-i-te-‘od (Fierceness-of-blackness), god of quagmire. This 
strange being, it was said, was sometimes seen, by those who watched 
for him in the stillness of the night, to rise up from haunted waters in 
a swamp in the form of man, and shoot up into the air and then sink 
down into the mud again. 

Rua-hatu then swam to Huahine-nui and opened two passages in 
the reef, named Apo‘o-uhu (Aperture-of-the-parrot-fish) and Peihi 
(Prayer-for-fishing). There he stood upon the point named Manunu 
(Benumbed), and placed the corner-stones of the marae called Mata‘i-rea 
(Breeze-of-space), which he dedicated to the god Tane (god of beauty). 

He swam to Huahine-iti and only epened a passage in the reef 
there, called Fare-re‘a (House-of-plenty). 

He swam to Mai‘ao-iti (Sir George Sanders’ Island), opened the 
passage called Ava-rei (Passage-with-a-neck), placed the corner-stones 
of the marae called Po-‘ura (Night-of-ura-birds), and dedicated it to 
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the god Ta‘aroa, which in Tahiti was regarded as the supreme god of 


Tahitian Pantheon. 


He swam to Afareaitu in the south of Mo‘orea, opened the passage 


called Ti‘a-‘ou‘a (Stand-to-leap), placed the corner-stones of the marae 
named Te-ahuru-a-tama (The-tens-of-children), and nominated him- 
self god there. 


He swam to Haapiti in the west of Mo‘orea, opened the passage ~ 


called Ta‘o-te-ha (Say-the-healing-prayer), at the corner-stones of the 
marae named Nu‘u-rua (double-fleet), and he was god himself there. 

Onwards he swam to Papeto‘ai in the north-west, opened the 
passage called Faauru-po (Night-piloting), set the corner-stones of the 
maraes named Te-pua-tea (The-white-flower), Mata‘i-re‘a (Breeze-of- 
plenty), and Ahu‘are (Wall-by-the-waves), upon all of which were 
enshrined the god Tane. 

Rua-hatu then swam to Tahiti and landed in the south, at Papara, 


opened the passage Fa‘are‘are‘a (Make-joyful), set the corner-stones of 


the marae named Maha‘i-atea (Extensive-mitigation), which was 
dedicated to Ta‘aroa. 

Finally, he swam round to the bluffs at Te-Ahu-upo‘o in Tai‘ara- 
pu, and landed amid the breakers. Then he set the corner-stones of 
the marae named Mata-hihae (Hyes-flashing-with-rage), and Tama- 
‘ehu (Fair-child, god-of-fire), was enshrined there. 


TE-PUA-TEA, AFTERWARDS TAPTAPU-ATEA. 

The marae named Te-pua-tea in Papetoai, Mo‘orea, was later named 
‘Taputapu-atea (Sacrifices-from-abroad) after the great marae at Opoa 
in Ra‘iatea, owing to a marriage of a chief of Papetoai to a chiefess 
of Opoa; and although only scattered stones now lie upon the site 
where it stood, yet their kneeling stone has been held sacred by their 
descendants, and it stands firmly planted in the ground near the road 
that leads to the pretty little octagon stone church of historic record, 
close by the marae grounds. It is named Turaa-ma-rafea (kneeling- 
stone-of-two-meeting) in commemoration of the union of the two 
parties. (Mr. 8. Percy Smith mentions this stone in his book entitled 
‘« Hawaiki.’’) 

MAHA‘I-ATEA IN PAPARA. 

The marae, Maha‘i-atea, has the following mythical history, which 
preserved it from the destroying hands of Pomare’s Christian zealots 
before mentioned in the paper on ‘“‘More on the Ari‘is of Tahiti.” 
published in the Journal of the Polynesian Society :—* 

When Raahatu swam to Tahiti, he arrived one morning early at 
Papara, and was met by some people who asked him who he was, and 
he replied, ‘‘ # atua vau ¢ te maha‘i tua mea (I am a god of extensive 


* Volume XX., p. 4. 


ge Watane hags 
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| mitigation),” and hence the name Mahai-tua-mea applied to the point 


where he stood and to the marae upon it. In commemoration of this 
legend the name was also adopted by the chief of Ra‘ivavae. 

This marae, of a pyramidal form, measured two hundred and 
seventy feet in length, and ninety-four feet in breadth at its base; and 
one hundred and eighty feet long and seven feet wide at the top. It 
had ten grand steps quite round it, the first six feet high, and the 
others five, all of which were made of nicely squared coral rock about 
eighteen inches square, closely set together in rows, upon which were 
placed to advantage, other rows of round pebble stones about eighteen 
inches in circumference. 

It stood grandly facing the sea, a becoming link between the 
ancient aud modern history of Tahiti, until early in the sixties of last 
century, when William Stewart, a planter, who had purchased the little 
district of Atimaono, close to Papara, for a cotton and coffee plantation, 
influenced the French Governor, De le Ronciere, to force the people of 
Papara to lét him have the stones for a bridge, which was built across 
Taharu‘u in Papara, But a heavy freshet in the rainy season soon 
broke away the structure, and no stones remained in their places to tell 
the story. ; 

But even after the destruction of the steps, there remained the 
massive bulk of the marae, which nature had clothed in verdure like the 
“the everlasting hills,” still a valuable monument of the past, until the 
year 1910, when some more Europeans broke up its oval form, by 
making lime out of its coral rock, for a second and so far successful 
attempt at making a bridge to resist the rapid waters of Taharu‘u. 


TO‘0-A-RA‘I, THE LAST GREAT MARAE IN TAHITI. 

The last great marae built in Tahiti was To‘o-a-ra‘i (Drawer- of-the- 
sky), erected near Maha‘i-atea, after Pomare I. had subjucated all 
Tahiti and Mo‘orea. It was the combined work of able-bodied men 
chosen from all the districts and from his subjects at the Paumotu 
Islands, also aided by Raiatean relatives and friends of Pomare’s, and 
every man furnished a stone for the work. 

All the usual ceremonies were performed in building the marae, and 
after giving it its name and the time for its consecration arrived, they 
found that no god had been chosen for it! A Raiatean chief, named 
Fa‘anounou, and his people proposed to have Oro there, but the 
Tahitians wished to retain the prestige of one of their own gods for it, 
and at last there arose a dispute among them, which became so heated 
that both parties turned away in anger and dispersed to their own 
respective homes, only a Raiatean chief named Ari‘i-mana remaining 
with Pomare. ‘he very sea rose high and swamped the Raiatean 
canoes on their way home, so that it was with much difficulty that they 
at last arrived at their destination. 


GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE OF ULAWA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


By Rev. W. G. Ivens. 


I.—Tue Vituaces on Unawa. 


[T 1908 Ulawa had a population of about 1,200 people, living in ten 

villages. The island itself lies north and south; six of the | 
villages are on the west side and three on the east, while one, Wgoran- 
gora, is on the isthmus that forms the north end of the island. 

The villages on the west, going from south to north, are named (1) 
’ Aha, three miles north of the south cape, Arona; (2) Mwarada, one 
and a half miles on; (3) Lenga, one and a half miles on; (4) Repoo or 
Ripu, two miles on; (5) Mwadoa, two miles on; (6) Haraina, three 
miles on. From Erenga manu, the point of land below Haraina, the 
coast trends sharply to the north-east, and the North Cape J pwauna 
namo is some four miles away, across the bay formed by the isthmus 
Ngorangora. The village of (7) Ngorangora is close to the point of the 
isthmus, and the landing place is on the west side. The villages on 
the east of the island are: (8) Arona, close to the South Cape which 
bears the same name; (9) Sw’uholo, five miles further north; (10) 
Mouta, one and a half miles further north. 

The island has an extreme length of about fourteen miles, and its 
greatest width is about five miles. It has a high backbone, which 
rises up to a height of 2,000 feet in the centre above the village of 
Mwarada, and falls away gradually at the south end towards Arona and 
descends sharply at the north end. The rise on the western side is 
gradual, but on the east side the ascent is very steep. The whole 
island is covered with dense forest. 

All of the villages with the exception of Haraina are close by the 
sea; many sites of villages, poona, are shewn, and the population must 
have been considerably greater in the past. One village, J uwo, 
between WVgorangora and Mouta has been depopulated within the 
memory of the present inhabitants of the island. 

There are no harbours round the coast, but during the south-east 
Monsoon ships can anchor on the west coast, and the bay at Swu Mol 


on the west side of the isthmus also affords fair shelter. Small vessel: 
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have been taken into Lopo, a little harbour on the east near Su’ wholo. 
There are plenty of boat harbours, and the people are expert in the 
making and using of light plank-built canoes. 


II.—PEcuLrsriTies oF SPEECH. 

There is only one language spoken on the island. The isolation, 
however, of the different villages in the past has caused some local 
peculiarities of speech, e.g., some use p where others use g (pw), and 
there is a similar interchange of d and ¢. The intonation differs in 
every village, and the people of the various villages are readily dis- 
tinguished either by their slow drawl or else their lively speech, as well 
as by their facial differences. The villages on the east side use a 
number of Ugi and Sa’a words, and at’ A/i’a and Mouta one hears Oa 
(Sta. Anna) words. The sketch of Ulawa given by Von der Gabelentz 
in ‘‘Melanesischen Sprachen,’ and taken from Bishop Patteson’s 
notes, seems to have been obtained from some native who was more 
used to the language of Ugi or of San Cristoval, for rono, to hear, 
appears as Jono; mane, male, is written mane; holt, to sell, is written 
hori, while paparako ‘“‘cloud,” and waraua, “‘well,’”’ are not Ulawa words 
at all. 

The name of the island is Ulawa, not Ulaua, as is shewn by its 
pronunciation in the Lau language, Ulaga, q in Lau representing w in 
Sa’a and Ulawa. 


Il1.—PuHoneEtIcs. 


(1) GENERAL PHONETIC CHARACTER. 


Like Sa’a, Ulawa is strongly vocalic, and many words consist 
entirely of vowels. Breaks occur in the pronunciation as they do in 
Sa’a through the dropping of certain consonants, viz., g, t, k, w; but 
in the books printed for the use of the natives it has not been customary 
to shew the loss of this consonant by the use of any sign. However, in 
this grammar the apostrophe where used denotes such a break in the 
pronunciation. 

The language is very closely allied to Sa’a in its grammatical forms 
and in its vocabulary, though, as so often happens in the Melanesian 
languages, what is a general term in the one may be a specific term in 
the other: Sa’a, ere to speak, erena speech, mei wala a word; Ulawa, 
ere to scold, walaa to speak, walaana speech, haiwala a word. Ulawa, 
sahu lime; Sa’a, sahu a charm prepared with lime. 

In certain cases where a special word is found in Sa’a differing 
from the common word for the same object in the other Mala tongues, 
Pwaloto, Tolo, Lau, the word used in Ulawa corresponds generally 
with that used in the other Mala tongues, Sa’a atlemu banyan, Ulawa 


apalolo. 
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There can be no doubt that the two languages are from one original 
root, but Sa’a has become more highly specialised than Ulawa. Many 
words found in Ulawa and wanting in Sa’a often appear in the San 
Cristoval languages. 


(2) ACCENT. 


The accent does not fall on any one particular syllable, and the 
pronunciation and orthography differs but little from what has been 
followed in Sa‘a. 

The Ulawa people are aware of the effect of a preceding ¢ or u on 
the vowel a in certain words, but they are not so careful as are their 
Sa’a neighbours to change a@ to ¢ in these words. The change in 
Ulawa is more or less optional and is more commonly made at the 
beginning of a word than at the end, e.g., hanua village, 7 henua in 
the village, Sa’a 7 henue; but when the Demonstrative ni is added, the 
final a of henua changes to e, ¢ henueni in that village. The use varies 
in many words according to the desire or the caprice of the individual 
speaker, but in Sa’a no exception is allowed. Ulawa also changes a 
to e without any preceding 7 or w, po‘o mei hither, Sa’a po’o mat. 

Since the a of the suffixed Pronoun does not change to ¢ after 7 or 
u, as it does in Sa’a, and since the verbal transitive suffixes all end in 
7 in both languages, it is obvious that though the meaning of many 
words is the same in the two languages, yet their sound and their 
representation will differ considerably. In addition to this a final ze 
in Sa’a is usually contracted into ¢, e.g., saw to kill, saune kill him 
(Sa’a), saunia (Ulawa). 


(3) PRONUNCIATION. 


There are certain anomalies in pronunciation; naku to sit, becomes 
neku when 7 or u precedes, but it is common to say e neneku he was 
sitting ; po’o mei hither, instead of po’o mai, this is probably due to 
reasons of euphony ; /w’a heavy, Sa’a ji’e, but e hi’etau, Sa’a e hi edeu. 
In other words where Sa’a changes ¢ to a, nike mother, nikana his 
mother, Ulawa keeps to the e; nikena his mother; but nima hand 
makes nimemu or nimamu thy hand, according to the wish of the 
speaker. When the causative ha’a is used with a word beginning 
with a, one ais dropped; ahu complete, ha’ahu to make complete. 

The Ulawa native is fond of running initial a on to a final preced- 
ing a; na’a nai lae for nx ’anad lae, I shall go, and at times it is difficult 
to tell where the a belongs, whether to the word with which it is 
sounded or to the word immediately following. So with the word oto, 
already, denoting past time, the initial vowel is assimilated in sound 
to the final vowel of the preceding: word, and the two form one long 


vowel; ¢ laeto for e lae oto he has gone; ¢ manumanuto it has floated 
(manu to float). 
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| IV.—Sovunps. 
° The Vowels are a, e, ¢, 0, wu, and there are the same lengthenings of 
them in sound as there are in Sa’a, but the custom has been merely to 
double all vowels when their sound is long, except at the beginning of 
aword. Two exceptions, however, must be noted: aani at all, aau 
winter, time of ripe nuts. 

Diphthongs are aw, ae ao, at, ei; compare the difference in sound 
between aw bamboo, and a’u exclamation of assent; kae to deceive, 
and ta’e to go on board; ai tree, and ha’? the recriprocal prefix ; 
kao the bottom, and wa’o to fish; ped a mortar, and t's a bonito 
hook. 

The Consonants areh; k; d,t; p,q; w; lr; 8; m, m (nasal m) ; 
n, n (nasal n). 

The / is hard and there is no g; as in Sa’a there is a break in the 
pronunciation where in other languages g occurs; Ja’o, cone shell, 
Florida ago. 

There is no sound of z in the Ulawa d. Both Bishop Patteson and 
Dr. Codrington laid it down that there was no d at all in the Ulawa, 
but that it was present in Sa’a. However, in most of the words 
where d appears in Sa’a it is also used in Ulawa, and the distinction 
between the two letters is very plain in both languages; c.f., the 
difference in sound between oto, already, and odo, straight. ‘To 
pronounce ¢ the tongue is first pressed between the teeth and the breath 
forced outwards, the lips being held fairly close together; then the 
tongue is relaxed and dropped and the breath escapes with an explosive 
sound. To pronounce d, which is equivalent to dr, the tongue is 
pressed against the palate and held there while the breath is forced 
against it, then the tongue is relaxed and the breath escapes. Adumi, 
to shape, to build, was written atawmi by Bishop Patteson. D before ¢ 
is sounded as ch in ‘“‘ church.” 

In some villages ¢ is used in certain words where d is used in 
others; ¢a or da, to give; tau or dau to do, to take, the latter pair 
being Sa’a words. 

In many words ¢ has been dropped as well as g; ’o’i, to break, _ 
Florida got?; and as noticed above / is also dropped in some words ; 
’a’a, green parrot, San Cristoval kaka. 

The sound represented by g is pw, and p and are used interchange- 
ably in certain words; ¢ geinaa or ¢ peinaa, garden ground on the flat ; 
gale or pale the Negative Particle. Ulawa often prefers p where Saa 
has 7; pito to sprout, Sa’a gito; peto cowardly, Sa’a geto. 

The sounds of 7 and r are distinct and both are trilled. By certain 
people is substituted for / in some words ; 7% daluma for ¢ danuma in 
the midst. Ulawa occasionally has 7 where Sa’a uses n; Jalako to 
adhere, Sa’a nanako. In some words Ulawa has / where Sa’a has r; 


tataloha news, Sa’a tataroha. 
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s 
The nasal n is equivalent to ng. The nasal m is equivalent to mw 
Many words are only differentiated by the use of m orm; maa snake 
maa eye; mala like as mala people. 
Contractions are common, especially when the Locative ¢ is used 
ha’t for ka’ud, ket for ke’ua, lat for lae ¢. 


V.— ARTICLES. 
The Articles are— 
(a) Demonstrative: Sing., na; masi, mest; hot, hou; har, het 
Plur., maz, ma; mo. 


(b) Personal: a. | 

(1) Nouns in the Singular may be used without an Article ; poo 
inau my pig; nima woe your house; but na is used more frequently 
than in Sa’a, and is used with parts of the body (but not in Sa’a): 
na sapeku my body; na nimaku my hand; and with abstract Nouns: 
na holina a sale; na Jaena a journey: na also denotes ‘a, any, one’; 
na mane a male; na haka e iu a ship went by. 

Na is used with the Interrogative taha what; na taha what? Na 
ola taha what thing? With thee where? Na makes nazhei who! 
(Plural, mazhez). Na is used with cle one; ta maz natle give me one 
natle ’anat lae some one will go; ¢aana naile every one. It is alsc 
used with Jaa a person ; na laa the person. 

(2) Masi changes to mest when 7 or u precedes, though mes? is ofter 
used alone; mast expresses a diminutive or an endearing use; mas: 
mane inau my dear lad; masz kalekumy son; it also denotes ‘‘a piece”: 
mast taparka a piece of tobacco ; it is less definite than na. Na may 
precede mast; ta mai na masiola give me something; na masi tah 
what thing (is it)? Maz mest sae different opinions; e ohu mesi sa 
divers minds. 

(3) Hovis used of anything spherical; hot niu a coconut; hot her 
a stone; hot saolu ni menu a bird’s egg ; hot dano (’Ahi’a use) a papay 
fruit; na hot tahani what fruit is that? Hoi is also used in certair 
phrases ; Aoi 7a a fish; hot nimo a rain squall. Hoi may be connectec 
with the common Oceanic word for fruit which appears in Ulawa a: 
hua; huahuana ai the fruit of a tree; ka’u met na hua give me on 
(fruit); na hua e naa, na hua e hasia he ate one, the other he planted 

(4) How is used in certain phrases where Sa’a has hoi or ho; hor 
hudi a banana; houhi a yam; hou kao the bottom plank of a canoe 
hou pua an areca nut; how mei an ebb-tide; hou ga’u a head; hon 
(hou ni) mehu a ‘“‘mehu”’ (kind of fish); Aont weieu a bonito. 

(5) Hav is used with certain words as meaning “one”; hai haa 
hulee a morning; sulia na mat hei ha’ahulee in the mornings; hai seuleh 
an evening ; hat lama a pool; hai ei a piece of wood; hat pou a log 
na haiwala a word; but haudina a day, where Sa’a has haidine. Th 


The use of hau a Porat log; na hau ni pou a log of wood; ne 
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| hathei niu a log of coconut wood, or na hauheut, makes it doubtful 
| whether Zaz is a word by itself or whether it is a contraction of hau i 
| (% being the Genitive). 


(6) Maa eye, point, is used with na to express “one” of sticks or 
matches; fa’ mei na maa please give me one; na maani rade a 
reed ; na maani laena a going; na ro maani ha’ ausulina two lessons. 

(7) Maz is the ordinary Article used to shew plurality, the final 7 
is usually dropped before the vowels and also before 4; maz uz coco- 
nuts; ma’ Aza the ’Ahi’a people; ma haka white people; mauhi 
yams; ma ku’a the women; ma ai firewood, (also mai mesi ei); mai 
et trees. Na may be added to mai; na ma’inoni na na mai poo men 
and beasts; na mai is the general form for the Plural Article. 

With ze and ite Nouns denoting “one,” “some,” the initial vowel 
coalesces with the final vowel of mai; na maite ’inoni divers people ; 
ta mai na maile give me some. 

(8) Mo is used with words beginning with the vowel 0; na mo ola 
tehei ? mo ola nihou what things? these; mo one sand. This may be 
due to Sa’a influence, but the use is general. 

(9) The Personal Article is a, and it is used with all personal 
names whether native or foreign, male or female; a Rapuanate; a 
John: a used before a word turns it into a Proper Name; a palopalo 
the priest; a poroni the person, so and so: this latter phrase is in 
great use for it gives to recall the person’s name. Also a is used with 
laa person, of males and females, and the Demonstrative ni is added ; 
alaani so and so. With ola thing a makes a ola the person, so and so. 


With the San Cristoval word mareho, thing, a mareho means ‘the per- 
son.’ ‘lhe Personal Article coalesces with certain Nouns of relation- 
ship which begin with w; a'wlekw my brother; awweliku my nephew 
(niece). 


VI.—Novns. 
(1) NOUNS WITH POSSESSIVE SUFFIXES. 

Certain Nouns take the suffixed Pronoun; these are Nouns 
denoting :— 

(a) Parts of the body; nima hand, nimada their hand; gua head, 
ga’uku my head ; 

(6) Certain states and doings of men, life, death, speech; maurt- 
heku my life; maelaku my death; laehaku or laenaku my going; 
but not daumana work; daumana inau my work ; 

(c) Position: end, middle, top; nenedena its end; z/enzza on top 
of it; 2 matolana in the midst ; 

(d) All the terms of relationship except those for “wife” and 
“husband” and ’elekale child; ainteku my brother (of woman), or 
my sister (a man); a@ wauweku my grandfather, or grandchild. 
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(2) FORMATION OF NOUNS. 

There are some special terminations which mark out certain words 
as Nouns. These Nouns are formed from Verbs and Adjectives and 
express abstract ideas. The terminations are: 

(a) Attached to Verbs, na, Za, laa, ha, a: mae to die, maena 
death; walaa to speak, walaana speech (Dr. Codrington gives ana as 
a termination, and instances walaana), but there is only this one word 
which might appear to be so formed. The Verb is walaa; e walaa he 
spoke (where the final a may possibly be the suffixed Pronoun, since 
na haiwala means a word); from mae is also formed maeta death feast, 
and maelaa sickness; lae to go, laeha a journey, an expedition, /aena 
a going, laena ’asi lae si’iri the going takes place to day; hatale to 
go along the coast, hatalea the sea coast. 

Mamalo, to rest, makes both mamalona a resting, and mamaloha a 
place to rest at; Aoro to kill, horona or horota a killing. Composite _ 
Nouns may be formed by adding the suffix na to a Noun which is used 
as the object of a Verb; naw poo to eat ‘pig, naw poona pork eating; 
tola sao to carry sago palm leaf, tola saona the carrying of sago palm 
leaf; rere hau to sharpen axes, rere hauna the sharpening of axes ; na 
the article may prefixed to the compound ; 


(6) Attached to Adjectives, na: diena good, dienana goodness; 
aela bad, aelana badness ; 


(c) Verbal substantives which may be considered as Gerundives are 
formed by adding the suffixed Pronouns (3) in all Persons and 
Numbers to Noun forms in Ja, the Nouns thus formed being now 
obsolete; tohu to chop, tohulana the chopping of it; naw to eat, 
naulana e diena the eating of it is good. 

With Neuter Verbs the Genitive nz or 7 is inserted, oro to kill, 
horoilana the killing of him. These forms are not in such common 
use as in Sa’a, nor are the people careful to change the /a to /e after a 
preceding ¢ or w. 

The suffixed Pronouns are also added to Noun forms in ha and ta, 
(the Nouns thus formed being now obsolete), tala’ae to begin, 
tala'achana its beginning, because of; fono to drink, tonohana the 
drinking of it; Aa‘awri to save, ha’auritaku the saving of me. 


(d) Substantives giving an abstract idea are formed by the help of 
the Possessive (3) which is added to independent Noun Substantives 
ending in a, the a of the Possessive coalescing with the final a of the 
Noun ; duna fire, dunana e diena it.makes good firing; kalina hole, 
kalinana its hiding place. To maelo ripe, and arawa unripe, na 
(Plural nz) is suffixed; mae/ona its ripeness, arawani their being unripe. 

(e) ‘Chere are some Nouns which shew a double Noun form; weisi 
to fish, weisina fish caught, weisinaha fishing ; ulida to travel by sea, 
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-alidana and alidanaha a voyage; tale to be short of, talena also tale- 
niha a shortage; raga to deceive, ragana and ragatana deceit; koe to 
jest, koena and koenaha jesting ; c.f., also ma’amanana under Nouns of 
Relationship. The form maholota occurs maholotani pua a piece of 
areca nut; maholo=time, piece, axa na maholo by and by. 


4 


(To be continued.) 


KUMARA LORE. 


As written down by the Rev. Mohi Turei at the dictation of 
Pita Kapiti. 


TRANSLATED BY THE Ricut Rev. Bisoop W. L. Wriu1ams, D.D. 


[In the paper on ‘Horouta,’ in last number of the ‘Journal,’ 
reference was made to the Aumava, and the ceremonies connected with 


the planting of that tuber. The following is the account referred to 


by the Rev. Mohi Turei in that paper, a translation of which has 
kindly been made by Bishop W. L. Williams, but he does not feel 
equal to translating the numerous kavakias, as they contain obsolete 
words, and could not be accomplished without the help of some very 
learned Maori—indeed it is questionable if any one alive now knows 
the full meanings of the invocations. They are given, however, in the 
original in case any one likes to attempt them.—Eprror. | 


E proceed to give an account of the ceremonies connected with 
the kumara, together with the circumstances under which it 
was subject to ‘tapu,’ and with its special ‘ karakia.’ 

The ‘ko,’ or digging implement, was brought from Hawaiki, and 
was called ‘Penu.’ When the ‘mara tautane’! belonging to each 
man or each ‘hapu’? was being dealt with, it was first cleared of 
weeds and then thoroughly pulverised. When the pulverising was 
completed the ‘hapu’ would understand that the loosening of the 
soil, or throwing into hillocks, would be proceeded with on the 
following day. 

When the ‘totowahi’ or sacred ‘kete’ was being woven, the 
weaving was accompanied by the following ‘karakia ’ :— 


“¢ Raranga whakapaepae ana ra 
Taku kete tapu td 

No tua ana ra, no Hawaiki 
Taku kete tapu to 

Raranga whakapaepae ana ra 
Taku rahu tapu to. 


1. Mara tautane was the name given to the special plot planted with the cere- 
monies here described, the object being to secure the good will of the atua. 
2. Hapu signifies the section of a tribe. 
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No tua ana ra, no Waipupuni 
Taku rahu tapu to. 

Raranga whakapaepae ana ra 
Taku t6td tapu td. 

No waho ana ra, no Matatera 
Taku totd tapu to. 

Ko te toto tapu na wai? 

Ko te toto tapu na Raupenapena. 
Ko te totd tapu na wai? 

Ko te tété tapu na Rautetieke. 
Ka whiwhia, ka rawea ; 

Ka mau ki takupu nui no Rangi, e to.”’ 


When the ‘totowahi’ was woven with its appropriate ‘ karakia,’ 
kumara tubers were brought, two for each person throughout the 
‘hapu’ or the family, and placed in their common ‘totowahi.’ This 
was then taken and placed at the margin of the plot, and covered with 

chickweed. As soon as the throwing of the plot into hillocks was 
completed, the planting would be begun on the following morning. In 
the morning the ceremonial ‘umu,’ called ‘anuanu’ would be lighted, 
and as the actual cooking was begun, the person whose lot it would be 
to partake of this would be laid to sleep at the margin of the plot. The 
ceremonial ‘umus’ for the people generally, which were called ‘marere,’ 
were lit near the water, to cook there. 

__ When these ceremonial ‘umus’ were all in order in the cooking 
‘stage, the men who were about to plant the plot would clothe them- 
‘selves with goodly garments. Such garments as the ‘pueru’ or the 
‘tarahau’ must not be worn, otherwise the kumara might run to 
underground stems, or throw small tubers from the trailing branches. 
On the other hand such garments as the ‘ aronui,’ ‘ mahiti,’ ‘ paepaeroa,’ 
‘puhoro,’ or ‘patea’ > are suitable garments for planting a ‘mara 
tautane.’ When all were in readiness the ‘tohunga’ would take the 
‘totowahi’ in which the kumara had been placed, and, holding it in his 
hand, would throw a single kumara on each of the hillocks that had 
been prepared, reciting at the same time the following ‘ karakia ’ :— 


“« To, to! 

Tukia uta, tukia tai. 

Te hiki Raukatauri, Raukatamea, 
Itiiti marekareka. 

Tenei te hiki ka hiki ; 

Tenei te hapai ka hapai. 


3. The pueru is a coarsely woven garment of dressed flax. The tarahau is a 
shaggy cloak made of the fibres of kiekie (Freycinetia Banksii). The mahiti is a 
cloak covered with the long white hairs of dogs’ tails. The aronui, paepaeroa, 
puhoro and patea are finely woven garments of dressed flax differing from one 
another in ornamentation. 
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Ko te hapai na wai? 

Ko te hapai na Rongo, 

Rongouakina, Rongotekaia. 

Te kainga ki tua, te kainga ki waho, 

Te kainga ki Ranginui, ki Rangiroa, 

Ki Rangi-te-pa, ki Rangi-te-rakahia mai ai. 
Whiriwhiri taku kete ko Maunanea ; 
Rangaranga taku kete, ko Maunanea. 

Ki te tuapuke taku kete, ko Maunanea. 

Te kopia te paenga runga, ko Maunanea. 

Te kopia te paenga raro, ko Maunanea 

Kia kawiuwiu, kia katoatoa, 

Pepeke te hue i waenga, 

Haere te kakano hai tia. | 
Ko te kura mai whea ? 

Ko te kura Matatera. 

He harurutanga, he ngatorotanga, 

Ka rongo tua, ka rongo waho, 

Ka rongo te uranga, ka rongo te heketanga, ‘ 
Ka rongo tira whai mata, e Tane. 

He harurutanga, he ngatorotanga.’ 


The ‘tohunga’ carrying the ‘totowahi’ would go along the furrow 
separating the special plot, reciting the above ‘ karakia’ as he went, 
and laying the kumara one by one on each of the hillocks; and if, 
as he walked reciting the ‘karakia,’ he found, on nearing the end, 
that the kumara were more in number than the hillocks, he would 
put two or three kumara on each hillock, so that the kumara 
might all be placed on the hillocks; or, on the other hand, if he found 
that the hillocks were more numerous than the kumara, he would 
pass by two or three hillocks, placing kumara on the third or the 
fourth, so that the last of the kumara should be placed on the last of 
the hillocks with the concluding words of the ‘karakia,’ viz., ‘“‘ He 
harurutanga, he ngatorotanga.”’ This being done the tohunga would 
pull to pieces the ‘totowahi’ which had held the kumara, and bury 
it at the margin of the plot. 

After this the men wearing the garments above-mentioned would 
start to plant the field, bringing the ‘tiraha’ or baskets of the seed 
kumara to be planted in the field, for the kumara of the ‘ totowahi’ 
were for the special plot only. 

When all the kumara were planted the man who was to eat the 
‘anuanu’ would be roused up; the ‘umu’ not being uncovered in the 
usual way, but the earth at the edge of the ‘umu’ being pushed 
aside. When the food was thus extracted the ‘umu’ would be 
entirely covered with earth. ~The men who had planted oe field 

would also gather at their ‘umu,’ which were called ‘ marere.’ 

After this field was planted each man would set to.work on his own 
field, working on until all the fields were planted, that time being 
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spoken of as ‘whakarerenga kaheru’ (/aying aside of implements) ; 
-and then each man would prepare his feast for the ceremonial bringing 
of the sacred pole for his own field. On the day for bringing the 
sacred pole all the members of the ‘ hapu,’ or of the tribe, would take 
‘part in this business. The pole (which was of the wood called 
‘mapo’) + was fixed close to the first hillock of the field, and with it 
the ‘ko’ called ‘ Penu,’ the following ‘karakia’ being recited :— 


‘¢ Ahuahu whenua i tipu ai te kai ri taua i te ngaru e; 
Whitianga ,, ” ” ” ” 
Tauranga ” ”? 9 ” ” 
Maketu ” ” ” ” ” 
Whakatane ,, 9 ” ” ” 
Opotiki ” ” ” ” ” 
Te Kaha nui a Tiki ,, 26 ae 
Whangaparaoa o> ” ” ” 
Wharekahika a ” ” ” 
Whakararanui “. 9 ‘ ” 
Waiapu + = ” ” ” 


The first part of this ‘karakia’ would thus recite the names of 
all the principal places in these islands, after which would follow 
these words of the ‘ karakia’ :— 


‘« He tau mua, he tau roto, he tau heketanga, 
He whakatotohitanga, 

He wai rengarenga, he koiri ki tau e; 

He wai rengarenga, he koiri ki tau e. 

Hoehoe ana mai te waka i Matatinitera e, 
Hoehoe ana mai te waka i Waipupuni ra e, 
Ka tuku te punga tau a rire, 

Ka tuku te punga tau a rire, 

No Horouta ana te punga tau a rire. 

No Haere ana te punga tau a rire, 

Penu, Penu, te ko Penu. 

Homai he tina, homai he marie, 

Homai he angitu ki tenei ko, 

Huakumu ki tenei ko, hua tai ki tenei ko, 

Hua kahika ki tenei ko, hua kareao ki tenei ko, 
Hua titoki ki tenei ko, hua karangu ki tenei ko 
Hua karaka ki tenei ko. 

Rere mai te maramara, koia piri, koia taha. 
Haua he tutu, he rangi, he maoa. 

Penu, Penu, te ko Penu.”’ 


After this each man would hold a great feast at the margin of his 


own field. 
When the kumara had grown, and the weeds also had grown with 


them, the weeds were cleared away, which business was called ‘ngaki 


4. Myrsine Urvillei. 
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tots.’ If during the weeding a kumara tuber was broken, the man 
who had broken the tuber would call out, ‘Step aside! Step aside! 
I have had the misfortune to break a kumara tuber, the sacred root of 
Rongoiamo’s foster child.” When all the men had gone aside the 
‘tohunga’ would take the broken tuber, and, putting with it some 
chickweed from the field and some kumara leaves, would wave it aloft, 
offering it to the propitious breezes, and recite the following 
‘karakia’ :— 

‘¢ Whakairi tu atu au i te toto o te kumara nei. 

Ma wai e ngaki, e ranga to mate 

Ma Tu e ngaki, e ranga to mate 

Ko Rongo ka uakina. 

He aha te hau nei ? 

He muri te hau nei. 

Pupi te kohu i raro, 

Rau tipu te kai. Penu, Penu, te ko Penu.”’ 


The ‘karakia’ being finished, the tuber would be buried again in 
the hillock of the kumara which was broken. On the following morn- 
ing the tohunga would examine it and would find that it had already 
become united to its own stock. 

The kumara would grow on until the star Poututerangi appeared, 
and then be inspected by a tabooed man called a ‘ matapaheru,’® and 
when he had ascertained that the kumara were fully developed, the 
storing pits (rua) would be set about and finished. 

When the star Whanui appeared the lifting of the crop would be 
begun. The ‘matapaheru tohunga’ would go to the first hillock of 
the field, where the sacred pole had been fixed, having as his imple- 
ment a piece of ‘kokomuku’® not shaped with a tool, but simply 
broken off, and having also a string, not of flax, but of ‘toetoe 
mata.’7 On reaching the hillock he would gather up the trailing 
shoots and bind them with the string, reciting at the same time the 
following ‘ karakia’ :— 


‘¢ Whitiki atu an i taura nei, 
I te makura.8 

No tua ana mai, no Hawaiki, 
Taura nei, te makura. 

Ka whiwhi au, ha rawe au ; 

Ka mau, ka mau 

Kai takupu nui no Rangi.”’ 


5. Matapaheru. The word paheru is obsolete in New Zealand, but is still used 
in Tahiti signifying ‘to dig,’ and is.connected with the Maori word ‘kaheru’ ; 
matapaheru therefore is a person whose office it is to dig. Compare ‘ matakite,’ seer. 

6. Veronica salicifolia. : 

7. Carex teretiuscula. 

8. A synonymn of toetoe mata or Carex teretiuscula. 
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The ‘tohunga’ would then take his implement, and begin to dig 
t the hillock, reciting, while doing this, the following ‘karakia ’ :— 


‘* Homai he tina, homai he marie. 
Whakatau weweru ki tenei ko, 
7 Huakumu ki tenei ko, 

Hya tai ki tenei ko, 

Hua kahika ki tenei ko, 

Hua kareao ki tenei ko, 

Hua mapou ki tenei ko, 

Hua titoki ki tenei ko, 

Hua karangu ki tenei ko, 

Hua karaka ki tenei ko; 

Tenei te ko ka heke, 

Tenei te ko ka ngatoro, 

Tenei te ko ka haruru, 

Penu, Penu, te ko Penu.’’ 


This done, and all the kumara of the hillock at which he had been 
digging being lifted, he would then bury all, the kumara still hanging 
to the shoots, with the string with which they were bound and the 
implement, reciting, as he buried them, the words of this ‘ karakia’ :— 


‘<Tanumai, ko tapukenga ki Waipupuni, 
Ko tapukenga ki Mata-te-ra, 

Ko tapukenga ki Te Whakoau maunga ; 
Ki raro nei koe moe te hita ai, 

Moe te rawea ai, 

Moe whakarongo ake ai.”’ 


Then the lifting of the whole crop would be set about; which 
being done, the kumara would be collected from the heaps, and when 
all were gathered into baskets, the kumara of the first hillock would 
then be unearthed again, with the string still binding them, and the 
implement; and during the unearthing these words of ‘karakia’ 
would be recited :— 


‘¢ Whakaarahia i te papa tuangahuru ; 
E kari maranga hake 

I to takotoranga 

E kari maranga hake 

I to whakamoenga, 

E kari maranga hake.”’ 
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[241] The Native Dog (Kuri Maori). 

There has been reference made to the wild dog lately, both in your J ournal and 
in other publications. Like others who have been about in the bush, in the earlier 
days, I have had opportunities of observing some of their habits. They were mostly 
a reddish fawn colour, and about the size of the ordinary cattle dog. It was very 
noticeable that when one of our tame dogs crossed the track of the wild ones, they 
became intensely excited and alarmed, far more so than when they encountered the 
trace of any other animal, such as dogs, pigs, cattle, etc. So it appears the wild. 
dog had a smell peculiar to themselves. Wild dogs do not bark, always howl. I 
have heard them howling both night and day, and have known them to come near 
camps and how] at night. 


There is another peculiarity of the wild dog. They bury their excrements like 
a tame cat does, covering it up by scratching leaves and debris over it. I have 
noticed this over and over again in the King Country and in the north, and a Mr. 
Patterson informs me that the same thing was observed by the settlers at Papamoa, 
between Opotiki and Motu, when wild dogs were very troublesome at one time 
amongst sheep. This fact about wild dogs burying their droppings is common 
knowledge amongst bushmen who have been in places infected with them. No one 
ever saw a tame dog do this, and it would be interesting to learr if this was a habit 


peculiar to the old native dog. Perhaps some of our members could throw some 
light on the subject. 


ANDREW WILSON. 


[242] The Moa in the Wellington District. 


When in Wellington a year ago Mr. J. W. Mackay, an officer of the A.M.P 
Society, showed me a collection of fragments of various sizes of Moa egg-shells 
together with some broken and perfect Maori stone tools—all of which he hac 
collected on the Miramar Peninsula within the last seven years. A careful scrutiny 
of a quantity of the fragments presented to me by Mr. Mackay prove them un. 
questionably to have belonged to six or seven species of the Moa. The varyin; 
spherical size, thickness and substance, and form and size of the granulations o 
the numerous fragments collected by Mr. Mackay, fully illustrate their specifi 
oological characters and distinction. The first reference to the occurrence of th 
Moa in the Wellington district was made by the late Mr. J. C. Crawford in one o 
his lectures on the geology of that district thirty-three years ago. Mc. Elsdo 
Best also mentions the occurrence of Moa bonesin the Para swamp on the peninsul 
in his valuable paper ‘‘Te Whanganui-A-Tara,’’ published in Vol. X. of thi 
Journal. When recently in Wellington I spent nearly two days traversing th 
magnificent peninsula, locating the sites of old pas as shown on the map of Po: 
Nicholson, prior to 1840, in Perey Smith’s ‘‘ Taranaki Coast.” On examining tk 
surrounding country from most of the sites of these ancient fortified pas, I ws 
impressed that the warm, open sandy slopes, and partly swampy valleys of tl 
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Peninsula, with its formerly abundant vegetation, were ideal feeding and breeding 
grounds for the Moa. The traditions of the several powerful tribes who occupied 
the peninsula for centuries prove that they were acquainted with these gigantic 
| struthious birds. Whether or no the Maori tribes contemporaneous with the Moa, 
| ever protected or farmed any species of the birds for economic purposes, will 
probably never be fully ascertained. The general evidence, however, obtained from 
districts where the Maori and the Moa lived—especially in Mid and South Canter- 
bury—tend to prove that they didso. The great Moa age in New Zealand has 
yet to be written by some competent scientist. The vast accumulations of broken 
Moa egg-shells occurring on and around the sites of ancient pas and kaingas will 
supply incontestable proof of the contemporaneity of the Maori and the Moa in 


both the North and South Islands. 
; W. W. Smira. 


[243] The Native Dog (Kuri Maori). 

Judging from the large quantities of bones and teeth of the native dog to be 
found on the sites of old pas, the animals must have existed in large numbers in 
pre-Pakeka times. They are also very plentiful on the sandy sites of old cooking 
places on the Taranaki coast from Raglan (Whaingaroa) in the north to the mouth 
of the Waingongora River, near Hawera, in the south of the county. The size 
and form of the teeth with the structure of the jaws and cranial features would 
indicate the Kuri Maori to have had close affinities to the modern medium sized, 
_bushy-tailed and prick-eared collie. When excavating in the deep fissures of the 
| limestone rocks, and under the painted rock shelters and old Maori cooking places 
: 
| 


on the Albury Estate, for the late Sir Walter Buller twenty years ago, we found a 
quantity of native dogs’ bones in the several places mentioned. Those occurring 
in the deep fissures were probably of considerable age. There is also little doubt 
but that the animals were frequently used for food by the old time Maoris—most 


probably in times of siege or in seasons of scarcity of other natural foods. 
W. W. Sire. 


[244] The Maori Potato. ; 

A native of the Wairau pa tells me that the name of the potato cultivated 
before Cook’s visits to New Zealand was puna-karewau. This potato had ordinarily 
a stalk about six inches long, and half a dozen tubers. These had a peculiar taste 
which had to be acquired by the consumer. My informant had tasted them about 
forty years ago. I was not able to obtain information as to the species of potato 
left by Cook and cultivated by Ngai-tahu, but the following names were given of 
species cultivated since his time: Tatai-rangu, rapae, and raramu. 

H. D. SxInvEz. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Mexrme of the Council was held in the Polynesian Societies’ Library, 
Technical College, New Plymouth, on February 28th, 1913. There were present. 
The President, and Messrs. F. P. Corkill, M. Fraser, W. L. Newman, J. B. Roy, 
and W. W. Smith (Hon. Secretary). 


The following new members were elected :— 
R. Buddle, Havelock Street, Auckland. 
J. W. Marsden, Isel, Stoke, Nelson. 
T. C. List, New Plymouth. x 
F. H. Tribe, Vogeltown, New Plymouth. 


Papers received :— 


A Grammar of Ulawa, by the Rev. W. G. Ivens. 
A Tikopian Vocabulary, by the Rev. W. T. Durrad. | 


After the correspondence and general business had been dealt with the Council 
granted the President twelve months leave of absence. During the absence of the 
President all correspondence, papers, books, etc., for the Society should be addressed 
to the Hon. Secretary, New Plymouth. 


| 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


We have to offer an apology to Members for the non-publication in this| 
number of the Index to Vol. XXI. of the Journal for 1912. It had been com-. 
piled by Mr. W. H. Skinner, and posted from Blenheim to the President in New 
Plymouth, but up to the present: time no trace of the document has been met with. 


We hope to have the Index recompiled and published in the June number of the 
Journal.—Eprror. 


WAHT II. 


TE KAUWAE-RARO;: 


ARA: NGA KORERO TATAI 0 NEHE A NGA RUANUKU 


O TE WHARE-WANANGA O TE TAI-RAWHITI. 


UPOKO II. 
Na J. M. Jury 1 Tvunitunt. 


Nga Ruanuku o Turanga-nui—Toi-te-huatahi—Nga iwi o Irihia—Te Heke ki 
Tawhiti-nui. 


te 21 Pepuere, 1840, I korero tetahi kaumatua, ko Te Apaapa- 

o-te-rangi raua ko Kahutia. Enei tangata he ahua pakeke, ki 
taku whakaaro atu kua tae nga tau ki te 50 o Te Apaapa, ko Kahutia 
e rite ana pea ki te 47, 48 ranei. He tangata eneii tino kapi nga 
kanohi i te moko, me o raua papa ano, e kiia ana taua moko he rape. 
Na taku wahine, na Te Aitu-o-te-rangi, he tuahine ki a Tu-tapaki- 
rangi (ko Péhi tetahi ona ingoa) he tino rangatira no Ngati-Kahu- 
ngunu ki Wairarapa, raua ko Kawe-kai-rangi, i haere mai raua ki 
taku kainga i noho ai au ki Rakaukaka. Ka haere mai a Te Apaapa, 
he tangata ataahua, he tangata roa; ko Kahutia he tangata ahua iti, 
ahua poto, e 5’ 7” pea te roa; he tangata rangatira enei. 

Na, i te 7 Maehe, 1840, ka korero a Te Apaapa-o-te-rangi, a 
Kuhutia, a Te Akitu me etahi atu o ratou; no Turanga ratou; ka 
korero a Te Apaapa ki a Kawe-kai-rangi raua ko Tu-tapakihi-rangi 
mo nga tipuna o mua. Ka mea maia Péhi ki au, “EH One! Tuhi- 
tuhia nga korero o nga rangatira.” Ahua mohio ano au ki te reo 
Maori, ka tuhia e ahau enei korero a aua kaumatua ki te reo Pakeha 


ki roto i taku pukapuka. 
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TOI-TE-HUATAHI.* he 


Ko tahi tipuna no mua, ko Toi, i haere mai ki te kimi i tana 
mokopuna, i a Tu-rahui, i ngaro ki wahoite moana. He pares nanga 
Maori o Hawaiki, o Maui, o Tonga, o Ahu, 0 Rangi-atea, o Nukuroa : 
me etahi atu motu i te taha mai ki Rangi-atea. I haere katoa ki te 
puret waka-Maori ki Hawaiki. Ko Hawaiki kei te taha mauru-ma-_ 
tonga o Maui. Ko te ingoa tuatahio Maui ano. No te wa i a Ue-- 
nuku-rangi raua ko Tane-herepi, ko Tane-here-maro ka kitea e Roere — 
e hoki ana nga Wairua i te moana, e tangi ana, e waiata ana etahi, e 
whakatangi koauau ana, e poroporoaki ana ki Maui-iti, ki Maui-nui. 
Ka mea a Roere e hoki ana nga wairua o Maui-nui ki Hawaiki i 
Trihia, i te Hono-i-wairua. 

Katahi a Uenuku-rangi ka mea, ‘“‘ Kati! Me hua te ingoa o Maui- 
nui ko Hawaiki-rangi.” Ka korero ano aua rangatira—Apaapa ma— 
i haere mai ratou i Hawaiki, ki Rangiatea, ki Rarotonga. 


NGA IWI O IRIHIA. 
» | 


Ka korero ratou, ko Irihia he whenua wera rawa te ra. Kote iwi 
noho o taua motu ko :— 
Ngati-kopeka, ko Ngati-Kaupeka, 
Ngati-Kiwakiwa Ngati- Uenga-rehu 
ko Ngati-Parauri 
Koia tera nga iwi o TIrihia. 


TE HEKE KI TAWHITI-NUI. 

Ko nga waka i heke mai ai ki Tawhiti-nui e whitu. Ko te ingoa o 
etahi o nga waka ko ‘ Ahu,’ ko ‘Tangi-haere-moana,’ ko ‘ Paekohu,’ 
ko ‘Te Marama.’ E toru atu o aua waka i kore e mohiotia e ratou 
nga ingoa o era waka. Ko nga tangata i haere mai i rungai aua waka 
ko Tahito-rangi, ko Tu-te-mahurangi, ko Tu-rongo-rau, ko Mahu- 
rangi; koia nei nga ariki o taua heke mai ki Tawhiti-nui. Ko te take 
i heke mai ki Tawhiti-nui aua ariki me o ratou tangata o nga waka e 
whitu nei, he tahae no aua iwi nei i nga ika o ta ratou kupenga waha- 
roa. Ka tipu taua take hei take pakanga i Irihia. E ki ana aua 
kaumatua te nui o te whawhai me te mate o te tangata o taua iwi i 
korerotia ake ra—o Ngati-kopeka ma. Ka mate nga ariki i taua 
pakanga e 500 nga ariki. Ka waiho te ingoa o taua pakanga ko 
Wai-kumia, ko Wai-haro-rangi, ko Wai-o-ngana, ko Wai-parauri; 
koia nei nga ingoa o taua pakanga. ‘Ko te ingoa nuio taua matenga 
ko Te Matenga-o-tini-o-Pokaua, o Rua-mano. Koia tenei te tino 
ariki-kahurangi o aua ariki katoa i mate nei. 

I te mea he whawhai tonu te mahi, katahi a Tu-te-mahu-rangi, a 
Tawhito-rangi, a Tu-rongo-rau, a Mahu-rangi ka mea ki o ratou 


* Tera nga tino korero mo Toi, kei tetahi Upoko i muri nei. 


Te Kauwae-raro. AT 


| tangata, ‘“‘Tatou ka heke atu i Irihia ki te rawhiti-marangai. Kia 
| whaia e tatou te waha o tera e haere mai nei.” 

| Ka heke mai enei ariki; ka tutaki mai ki tetahi whenua nui, ka 
| pa mai te wehi ki a ratou. Ka mea ratou kia ratou ano, ‘‘ katahi 
tatou ka mate i nga iwi o tenei motu nui.” Ka tapaia te ingoa o taua 
motu ko Tawhiti-nui, mo te nui o taua motu. Katahi ratou ka hoe ki 
roto i tetahi awa, e hangai ana ki te mauru-ma-tonga te takoto o taua 
awa. Ka aua atu ki uta o taua awa, katahi ka mea mai a Tawhito- 
rangi ki ona hoa ariki, me tahuri ratou ki te mahi pa hei nohoanga 
mo ratou me a ratou wahine me a ratou tamariki. Ka mea a Tawhito- 
rangi me mahi ki te kowhatu he pa. Ka meaa Tu-rongo-rau, me 
rakau he pa, kia toru ai nga tuwatawata. Ka mea a Tu-te-mahurangi 
raua ko Mahu-rangi, ko te pa pai mo ratou me piki ki waenganui o te 
pari ka kari ai ki roto rawa, mo a ratou haere noa atu ki te mahi kai 
Ima ratou, e kore e taea te pa o a ratou wahine me nga tamariki e nga 
iwi whakaeke. 

_ Ka whakaaetia, ka karia ki waenganui o tetahi pari-tihore, ka 
hangaia taua pa, ka oti. Ka kiia tena pa ko Te Kohurau, he 
pu-whenua. Ko te ngutu, ara, ko te whatitoka e whakaheke ana ki 
waho, koi puta mai te ua. 

I penei te ahua o te ara atu ki roto kia kore ai e heke te wai ki 

roto i taua ana, kia kore ai e uru he tangata tokomaha i te tatau; a, 
kaore ano kia kotahi pa penei e taea ana e tetaua. Kotahi te pa 
penei i taea te poka iho i runga; i rangona ki te haruru o te kari, ka 
tikina ka tirohia i waho, ka kitea kua nui noa atu te karinga, kua ho- 
thonu hoki. Ka tikina ka whawhaitia, me te tiaki ano i te rua koi 
puta mai nga tangata o roto ki waho. Ka hinga nga kai-tiaki 0 te rua 
o waho katahi ka tahuna ki te ahi a roto i te rua kia haere te au ki 
roto—na reira i patu, na te auahi. Wehi tonu atu nga taua whaka- 
‘taetae ki te huri pa penei. Ka kiia tenei tu pa, he pa-whakawhenua, 
he pu-whenua tetahi ingoa. 

Ko tenei pa, ko Hui-whenua no Taka-wairangi ratou ko ona iwi. 
Koia te take i tipu ai nga iwi ruarua o eramotu; he whenua nui tonu, 
he maha nga mano ki te noho pera; he mahana hoki. 

Ka roa e noho ana i roto, ka tini te tangata, ka hanga pa ki runga 
i te tuawhenua. 

No nga whakatupuranga i a Irapanga me ona uri, ka heke mai a 
Trapanga me ona tamariki me ona hapu. E ono nga waka, ka u mai 
ki Ahu. Koia nei te putake mai o nga tangata o Hawaiki, o Maui, 
me etahi atu motu i reira. 

Ko nga putake mai o nga heke mai i Hawaiki, i Maui, i Ahu, i 
Rangi-atea, i Rarotonga, ki konei, ko Kupe raua ko Ngake; i haere 
mai ki te whai mai i ‘Te Wheke-a-Muturangi,’ etc. 


THE LORE OF THE WHARE-WANANGA. 


PART II. 
TE KAUWAE-RARO, 


OR ‘THINGS TERRESTRIAL.’ 


Written out by H. T. WaHartanoro. 
Translated by S. Pexcy Smiru. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The migration to Tawhiti-nui—Te Irapanga-nui sails across the North Pacific 
Oahu—Migration to Tahiti. 


TAWHITI-NUI. 


O continue the history of the migration: After the great batt 

in Tawhiti-roa, described a few pages back, in which ot 

migrants were defeated, it was decided to evacuate that country an 

proceed to the east to seek for another home, for owing to the numbe: 

of the tall, lanky, black people it was felt that they were in danger « 
destruction at their hands. 

For what follows we have the authority of a document dated 184 
and at the request of Tu-tapakihi-rangi, one of the high chiefs | 
Wairarapa, was written by J. M. Jury and subsequently given 
his son.}3 

_ We will now follow the story of the migration from '‘Tawhiti-r 
(long Tawhiti) to Tawhiti-nui (great Tawhiti) ; I translate from J. ] 
Jury’s papers :— 


13. J. M. Jury was a naval officer, born in England in 1808, but left the na 
on the advice of his doctor, and was for two years in a hospital. In 1837, 
medical advice, he emigrated to Sydney, then to New Zealand in 1838, and sett 
at Poverty Bay, where he wrote out what follows, and in 1842 he removed with | 
wife, a relative of the well-known chief Tu-tapakihi-rangi, to Wairarapa. Bish 
Williams tells me he remembers the three old chiefs mentioned above as living 
Poverty Bay in the forties of last century. 
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“There were seven canoes that came away to Tawhiti-nui, which 
_ were named as follows :— 
: ‘Ahu’ ‘ 'Tangi-haere-moana’ 
: ‘Paekohu’ ‘Te Marama’ 
‘“‘ The names of three of the other canoes are not now known. The 
chiefs who came away in those canoes were :— 
. Tahito-rangi Tu-te-mahurangi 

Tu-rongo-rau Mahu-rangi 


and these were the principal men in the migration to Tawhiti-nui. 
The reason these artki and their people migrated to the above place in 
the seven canoes was on account of some fish that were stolen from 
their net by the people mentioned [i.e., the tall, lanky, black people 
mentioned previously]. From this cause grew up a war in Irihia.!4 
The old men above mentioned said that there was a great deal of 
fighting and a large number of men were killed belonging to those 
afore mentioned people, that is, of Ngati-kopeka and others. There 
were 500 arikzs killed in those wars, and the names given to the 
battles were Wai-kumia, Wai-haro-rangi, Wai-o-ngana, Wai-parauri 
—those are the names of those battles. The general name given to 
the campaign was ‘ Te-matenga-o-tini-o-Pokaua, o Rua-mano, which 
latter was the name of the great high chief [or king, one might say | 
over all the minor arth. 

‘‘In consequence of the constant fighting, Tu-te-mahurangi, 
Tawhito-rangi, Tu-rongo-rau and Mahu-rangi, said to their followers 
‘Let us depart from Irihia to the north-east, and follow the direction 
of he who has come’ [? back from there]. 

‘‘ So these chiefs all came away and after a time reached another 
great land, when a great fear fell upon them; they said amongst 
themselves, ‘ Now indeed shall we all be killed by the people of this 
great island.’ So they called the name of that island Tawhiti-nui 
[Great Tawhiti] on account of the size of it. They then entered a 
certain river, the mouth of which was situated on the south-west side 
[of that land]. They went up it inland a very long way, when [at 
a certain place] Tawhito-rangi said to his companion arthis, they 
ought to set to and build a pa as a dwelling-place for themselves, 
their women and children. Tawhito-rangi considered they should 
build a stone fort, whilst Tu-rongo-rau thought a wooden [i.e., 
palisaded] one best, with three lines of defence. Tu-te-mahurangi 
and Mahu-rangi said that the best pa for them would be to ascend 
to the midst of a cliff and there excavate a deep place, so that when 


14. The mention of Irihia is either a confusion with Irihia the Fatherland and 
the first migration from there, or, as the Scribe tells me, it is a name for 
Tawhiti-roa, or part of it, no doubt named after the old home. 
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they went forth to seek food for themselves, the pa of the women 
and children could not be taken by any people who might come to 
assault it. 

‘‘This idea was agreed to, and they set to work to excavate a 
place on the face of a steep cliff; they worked at it and finished it, 
and then they named it Te Kohurau,'® it was a pu-whenua, or 
artificial cave. The entrance or doorway was like this [a sketch is 
given showing the entrance to slope upwards, the cave being 
apparently in the solid rock]:—The entrance was thus arranged so 
that water should not enter the cave, and so that only a few men could 
enter the doorway ata time. That kind of pa cannot be taken by an 
assaulting party—there never has been one like it taken by a war- 
party.'® There was one pa like it, that was taken by digging down 
from above; on the noise being heard, they went outside to see what 
it was, and found a big hole had been dug very deep. The [people 
digging] then fought the others that guarded the entrance. The 
guards at the entrance fell, and then a fire was lit so the smoke should 
enter the cave—hence the place fell, through the smoke. 

‘‘War-parties are much afraid to attack places like this. This 
kind of pa is called a * pa-whakawhenua’ or ‘ pu-whenua.’ 

‘This pa [1.e., the one taken above] was named Hui-whenua and 
belonged to Taka-wairangi and his tribe, and it was in consequence of 
this so few were the people in those islands,!7 for it was a large land, 
and many thousands of people dwelt in that manner: it was very hot 
there also. 

“After dwelling in this manner for a long time, and men had 
become numerous, they built pas on the mainland [i.e., in the open]. 

‘‘In the times of Irapanga and his descendants, he migrated with 
his children and sub-tribes. They came away in six canoes and 
[finally] landed on Ahu (Oahu). Hence is the origin of the people of 
Hawaiki (Hawaii) of Maui and the other islands in those parts. 


“In the times of Toi-te-huatahi [circa 1150] (afterwards came to 
New Zealand) at the time of the search for his grandsons Tu-rahui 
and Whatonga who had been blown away over the sea. [This was 
when the people were living at Tahiti. See the full account in Chapter 
IV. hereof] there was held a great canoe race when people came 


15. This name was afterwards given to a canoe in Tahiti, as we shall see. 

16. The Scribe tells me, in such caves rope-ladders with wooden steps were 
made to give access. When all were gathered in the cave the ladder was hauled 
up, and the passage above could be “defended by spears from above. It would 
seem from this that at one time such refuges were not uncommon. 

17. An obscure statement. 
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from Hawaii, Maui, Tonga, Oahu, Rangiatea [Ra‘iatea ], and Nukuroa 
and other Islands around Rangiatea, to Hawaiki [ Tahiti]. 

“ Hawaiki [ Hawaii] lies to the south-west [really south-east | from 
Maui; and in the times of Uenuku-rangi, Tane-herepi, and Tane- 
here-maro, Roere discovered that the spirits returned from there 
across the ocean, crying and singing, some playing flutes, and all the 
while bidding farewell to [the islands] Maui-iti and Maui-nui. 
Roere thought that these spirits, from Maui-nui, were on their way to 
[the ancient] Hawaiki in Irihia at Te Hono-i-wairua. Then Ue- 
nuku-rangi said, ‘Enough! We will in future change the name of 
Maui-nui and call [that island] Hawaiki-rangi ’ [which we thus learn 
was the old name of Hawaii Island of the Hawaiian Group]. 

‘Those old men [Te Apaapa-o-te-rangi, Kahutia and Te Akitu] 
said that their ancestors migrated from Hawaiki [Hawaii] to Rangi- 
atea [ Ra‘iatea] and to Rarotonga. They also said that Irihia was an 
exceedingly hot country, and that the people of that land were 
_Ngati-kopeka, Ngati-kaupeka, Ngati-kiwakiwa, Ngati-uengarehu, and 
Ngati-parauri.” [All of which names are descriptive of the lanky, 
slender, black people of Irihia—see ante. | 

The above account of the residence of this particular migration on 
the large island named Tawhiti-nui, will be supplemented by 
information supplied to me by the Scribe in answer to my questions, 
his information having been derived in after years from the old 
-Ruanuku, Te Matorohanga and others of Wairarapa. 

It is not known how long the migration dwelt in Tawhiti-roa 
(Sumatra) before the series of battles took place which caused the 
“people to move on. But it is obvious that it was of considerable 
duration to have allowed of the increase in numbers engaged in these 
battles, even if the numbers engaged are exaggerated. Nor do we 
hear anything more of the leaders of the first migration from the 
Fatherland, and the names of all the canoes are new, the old ones 
having rotted away. 

When the migration left Tawhiti-roa (Sumatra) they steered, says 
the scribe, to the north-east for two reasons; first, because the winds 
blew continuously in that direction—no doubt the south-west monsoons 
which blew in those parts from the south-west, or from the north-east 
according to the time of year 1°; and secondly because they wished to 


18. It appears from Crawford’s work already quoted, p. 288, that the Malays 
use the identical terms (in a reserved sense) as the Polynesians in reference to the 
directions of the monsoons or trade winds. He says, ‘‘ There is a peculiar idiom of 
the Malay language connected with the monsoons, which requires a short 
explanation. The Malays call all countries west of their own ‘ countries below the 
wind,’ the Malay words being <Atas-angin and Bawa-angin, The expression is 
really equivalent to ‘ windward ’ and ‘leeward,’ the west representing the first and 
eust the last.’? The Polynesians term the trade winds from the south-east and all 
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leave behind them the great heat experienced in Tawhiti-roa—the 
equator runs through Sumatra, or, as we suppose, Tawhiti-roa. This 
latter reason does not seem to have much force for they would have to 
voyage a long way to the north-east before any sensible decrease in 
temperature would be felt. But perhaps this statement really refers to 
the next stage in their migration, to which it would more reasonably 
apply. Now, on the assumption that Tawhiti-roa is Sumatra, and if 
the migration left the coasts of that island somewhere about the north 
end of Banca Island, and steered north-east before the south-westerly 
monsoon, they would strike the south-west coast of Borneo not far 
from the mouth of the great river Kapoeas, which is marked on the 
maps as navigable for 400 miles. This river is that, I take it, 
mentioned in the foregoing tradition as having its mouth ‘to the 
south-west,’ and up which the expedition passed a very long way— 
ka aua noa atu ki roto—when they came to the cliffs in which they 
excavated their pu-whenua, or cave; probably making use of one . 
already existing, for all this country appears to be of limestone and — 
sandstone formation, nearly always characterised by caves. 

If the above argument is legitimate, then Tawhiti-nui (great : 
Tawhiti) is the large island of Borneo, and the people that our migrants — 
were so much in fear of would probably be some of the aboriginal — 
inhabitants of that country. The late Dr. Keane, one of our honorary 
members, says of these people in his ‘‘Mau, Past and Present,” p. 240, 
after describing the fringe of Malayan people round the coast of - 
Borneo—who only arrived there somewhere about the thirteenth — 
century. ‘But within this variegated fringe of culture and semi- 
barbarism, the great mass of the aborigines is still emphatically in the 
wild state. Whether grouped as Dyaks (Dayaks), the most general 
name, Dusuns in British North Borneo, Hayans further south, or other 
conventional designations unknown to the tribes themselves, all stand 
very near the lowest rung of the social ladder, practising various forms 
of self mutilation, distending the ear-lobes often down to the shoulder, 
plucking out the eyebrows, filing or perforating the teeth, exposing the 
dead on trees or platforms, or smoking them dry, or else burying and 
then disinterring the bones to be preserved near the haunts of the 
living.” 

The reader will recognise in the above brief account some Polynesian 
customs, and may be, after our migrants had settled for some time 
on this great river, and fighting had ceased as it must have done 
occasionally, intercourse with the aborigines would take place, and 


countries to the east, runga, above, and to the west and north west, raro, or below, 
in which we have the same ideas, only altered to suit the direction from which the 
trades blow. I do not for this reason connect the two peoples, however. The 
Malay word angin is probably the Maori word angi, wind. 
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probably inter-marriage, and thus perhaps the two peoples may still 
possess some customs in common. This, however, is incapable of 
proof at present. 

_ Wesubmit that we have in the Rarotongan records a conformation 
of this name, Tawhiti-nui, under a slightly abbreviated form, Iti-nui. 
When translating the Rarotongan records for “ Hawaiki,” I was greatly 
puzzled by the order in which this name appeared in the ‘log’ 
jdescribing the various lands that particular migration had called at or 
welt in, as expressed in the ancient recitation given at page 112 of 
“Hawaiki ”(third edition). It will there be observed that after 
eaving Atia-te-varinga (which was identified as Java), the migrations 
ext made the land called Iti-nui, which I then thought must be 
intended for Fiji, but could not reconcile the position given to the 
ame with the fact of two other lands intervening between it and 
Savai‘i of the Samoa group. But it now appears tolerably certain that 
‘Iti-nui must be intended for Tawhiti-nui. It will be remembered that 
tthe Rarotongans have lost the ‘wh’ sound in their dialect, and, 
therefore, Iti-nui is the same as Maori Whiti-nui; and as ‘ta’ is but 
ia prefix, we have the two names identically the same; and, moreover, 
the ‘log’ will now read as it should do. 

. 


| IRAPANGA SAILS ACROSS THE NORTH PACIFIC. 

| The traditions from which we have been quoting state that ‘‘in the 
times of Irapanga and his descendants, he migrated with his children 
and sub-tribes. They came away from Tawhiti-nui in six canoes and 
[finally ] landed on Ahu [Oahu |—hence is the origin of the people of 
Hawaiki [Hawaii], of Maui and other islands in those parts.” 
Here the narrative relating to that migration—the third stage in 
their course to New Zealand—disappointingly ends, and we are told 
nothing of the details of what is one of the longest voyages on record 
made by the Polynesians, for the distance from Borneo to the 
Hawaiian group is between 6,000 and 7,000 miles, depending on the 
route followed. The distance is so great that the final end of the 
voyage might be doubted, and some other group of islands perhaps 
intended. But there are no other islands in the Pacific bearing the 
names of Ahu [Oahu], Maui, and Hawaiki [ Hawaii], and, moreover, 
in another tradition we shall come across later on, we find that there 
were two other islands to the north-west of Maui, called by the Maoris 
Maui-taka and Maui-pae, which represent the islands now called 
Molokai and Lanai. So that it seems impossible to doubt the fact that 
the Hawaiian group was reached. Again, besides the frequent mention 
of these islands in other parts of the same body of traditions, we have 
the explicit statement made, that the course from these islands to that 
particular Hawaiki from whence came these people to New Zealand— 
which there is no doubt whatever is Tahiti—was due south. As a 
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matter of fact it is south 10° east. This seems to prove the traditions 
to be right. It will be observed that the Maoris give the name Ahu to 
Oahu Island, and that this was the name used by the Hawaiians at one 
time will be clear from a reference to Dr. N. B. Emerson’s ‘‘ Unwritten 
Literature of Hawaii” (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 38, 1909, page 189-190), where that learned 
Hawaiian scholar says: ‘This (referring to 0 Ahw) is an instance of 
the separation of the article o from the substantive Aku, to which it 
becomes joined to from the proper name of the island now called Oahu,” 

I am told by the Scribe that the traditional course from Tawhiti-nui 
to Ahu was north-east, and the word used for the north-east is equally 
used by other tribes for east-north-east. The course from Borneo to. 
the Hawaiian Islands is about east-north-east, depending on the exact 
point of departure. 

The great length of this voyage expressed in miles, causes doubt to 
arise as to its possibility. But when we consider that the course 
described must have taken the voyagers right through the eastern part 
of Indonesia, dotted with islands, such as the Celebes, Gildo, etc., and 
then through the Caroline, Ralick, Marshall, and the Radick Archi- 
pelagoes, with land-falls every few days, it does not seem so stupendous 
an undertaking. ‘The real deep sea part of the voyage without islands 
that could be used as resting places is from the Radick Chain to Oahu, 
a space of some 2,100 nautical miles, a distance which is less than from 
Tahiti to New Zealand, which we know these people have sailed over 
repeatedly, as they have the Fiji to Tahiti, also a longer distance than 
the above. So in reality this apparently long voyage comes out as 
nothing extraordinary in comparison to other Polynesian voyages. 

A suggestion I would make is, that this deep sea portion of the 
voyage, without islands, is the ‘ Moana-kai-popolo’ (the deep green or 
blue sea) of Hawaii-loa’s voyage referred to by Fornander; and it 
may have been in consequence of Hawaii-loa’s voyage and the reports 
he brought back that our migration took this particular route instead 
of following or accompanying the ‘Tongahiti’ migration from 
Indonesia down to Fiji and Samoa. 

If the migration were acquainted with the ocean currents in this 
part they would have received great assistance in following the 
equatorial current which flows strongly from west to east for ten 
degrees or so north of the line. 

The Admirality chart of the Caroline Islands has the following 
remarks on the winds of those parts. ‘‘ The prevailing wind among 
the islands from November to June is the north-east, but from July to 
October westerly winds with’ unsettled weather may be expected 
between the parallels of 4° to 8° north.” No doubt our Polynesians, 
able navigators as they were, would avail themselves of these westerly 
winds. Nor do I think they would hesitate to face the north-east 
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winds, for their canoes were good sailers on a wind, and this was the 
course the people often adopted in the South Pacific when obliged to 
face the trade winds, as is well illustrated by the voyage of Uenga, 
| shown on the chart, Vol. XX., opp. p. 116 ‘Journal of the Polynesian 
| Society,” where that navigator appears to have battled against the 
| south-east trades by making very long boards of many day’s duration. 

On the question of sailing eastward through the Carolines to the 
Marshalls, the following quotation from a letter written to me by 
Captain H. Wilson, at present Harbour Master of Levuka, Fiji Islands, 
is interesting. He says: ‘‘Dr. Lang believes, as I do, that the 
Polynesians came up in the equatorial counter current as far as the 
Marshall group, and then down to Samoa, Tonga, etc. I have myself, 
in a schooner, beat up 23 times from Fiji to Samoa, and have also beat 
up from Pakin in the Caroline Islands to Jaluit in the Marshall 
group . . . . . . and in the Caroline Islands eighty or ninety 
miles a day was the average, and that against the north-east trade 
winds. In the season, when the westerly winds prevail, one could 
| make 150 miles, or in a calm forty to fifty miles a day, and that is the 
line of least resistance from the Malay Archipelago to Polynesia.” 
| From what we know of the sailing powers of the old Polynesian 
: paht, it is probable they would beat to windward, if not quite as well as 
a modern schooner, at least nearly as well. The well-known accuracy 
‘of observation distinguishing the Polynesians would cause them to 

become acquainted with the proximity of some of the islands in those 
parts perhaps much sooner than Europeans, and they would naturally 
‘make as many land calls as possible for rest and refreshment; and, 
besides, we must not forget the command these people had over a 
contrary wind by the use of the paddle at which they still are admitted 
to be adepts. Writers who do not know the people are apt to overlook 
this very important point. 

We have also, in connection with this voyage of Irapanga, his 
children and people, to consider what inducements they had to continue 
so long in an easterly direction to the Hawaii group, on the supposition 
that they were not following directions left by Hawaii-loa or Tama- 
rareti, or some other noted voyager—perhaps Maui, who it would seem 
from the Rarotongan account of him was a great navigator who, had 
not only visited the Hawaiian islands, but most of those in the South 
Pacific as well. It is said in the account of the first migration from 
Trihia (the Fatherland) that Maui was a descendant of those who 
formed the first migration, and if so would probably be born and lived 
in Indonesia, and the probability is that the numerous accounts we 
have of his having ‘fished up’ so many lands, may all be referred back 
to the sojourn of the people in Indonesia; the localization of the 
stories in the various islands of the Pacific being merely what so very 
frequently occurs with ancient legends. 
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But whoever may have been the voyager who first led the way 
across the Northern Pacific, it would not be the migration we are 
dealing with, for these people were bound on a voyage to find new 
homes, and must of necessity have passed, probably called at, quite a 
number of islands suitable for their purpose. And yet they go on a- 
very lengthy voyage, much longer than is apparently necessary, to find 
homes for themselves on the other side of the Pacific. This, it is 
submitted, proves that the migration was following in the footsteps of 
some former navigator. Theirs was not a mere exploring expedition, 
but a migration of men, women and children. : 


Unfortunately the name of the ancestor, Irapanga, who led this 
expedition across the ocean, is not shown on the many genealogies 
among the Scribe’s papers, and we are thus left in doubt as to his 
period according to Maori accounts. But possibly the Rarotongan 
tables may here assist us at getting some approximation to the period 
of Irapanga. 


There is such an ancestor shown on the table at the end of 
‘‘Hawaiki,” at fifty-eight generations back from the year 1900; and 
on Mr. Savage’s great table (not yet published) the same man is found 
at fifty generations ago. This is a considerable difference, equal to 
two hundred years, and too much to admit of the mean being taken to 
fix the date. Again in the ‘Journal of the Polynesian Society,’ Vol. 
XXI., p. 40, we see Irapanga given as flourishing sixty-four gener- 
ations ago. But asI feel this particular line is four generations too 
long between the year 1900 and the Rarotongan chief Tangiia, we may 
take sixty generations as correct. Now it seems probable that we have 
a check on these figures from Fornander’s tables (Vol. I., p. 183). 
There we find a man named Ku-kalani-ehu, who flourished fifty-seven 
generation back from the year 1900, and as this name is in all proba- 
bility identical with Tu-tarangi, the son of Irapanga (although his 
father’s name is given differently, a thing that often occurs). We thus 
have four lines of sixty, fifty-eight, fifty-eight and fifty, as the period 
of Irapanga, and by taking the mean of the three first, we get, say, 
fifty-nine generations from the period of Irapanga. I shall assume for 
what follows that fifty-eight generations is correct for Tu-tarangi— 
Irapanga’s son, according to the Rarotongan History—and take fifty- 
nine generations for the period of Irapanga, for by doing, so should 
better information turn up later on; the ajustment can more easily be 
made, for all the dates in ‘‘ Hawaiki”’ are based on this same line. 
Irapanga’s son’s period is moreover checked by the line on the right of 
the table in “Hawaiki.” To get an approximate date of this migration 
from Tawhiti-nui (Borneo) to Ahu (Oahu) we convert these fifty-eight 
generations into years by allowing four generations to a century, and 
we thus find the date to be A.D. 450. 
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_ Readers of Fornander’s “ Polynesian Race” will remember that he 
j determines the date of the first settlement on the Hawaiian Islands as 
jabout the year A.D. 390,* which differs only sixty years from the date 
arrived at above, and pending better information we may tentatively 
accept the beginning of the fifth century as the date of that settlement, 
jand of the voyage of Irapanga across the North Pacific. 

| I quote here an extract from “ Hawaiki,” p. 150 (3rd edition) in 
jorder to make (what the later information would appear to be) a 
| correction :— 

ARRIVAL AT AND SOJOURN IN FIJI, 

“From the period of Vai-takere |(cirea A.D. 50), when, as appears 
undoubted the people were living in Indonesia, down to that of Tu- 
jtarangi, whose epoch has been shown to be about A.D. 450, there is 
again complete silence as to the doings of the people, and nothing 
whatever is related of the sixteen (Rarotongan) ancestors who separate 
the two people mentioned, In Tu-tarangi’s time the people were 
living in Fiji, for that place and Avaiki are named as his country, 
which from the names of other places now for the first time mentioned, 
such as Amama and Avarua, means Avaki-raro, which name—to the 
Rarotongan—covers the Fiji, Samoan, and Tonga groups.” 

The correction that is suggested is this:, Now we know from Maori 
records that Irapanga (the father of Tu-tarangi mentioned in the above 
quotation) sailed from Tawhiti-nui across the northern Pacific and 
settled in the Hawaiian Islands, it would seem that the ‘Avaiki,’ of 
‘that part of the Rarotongan history, is Hawaii, rather than ‘ Avaiki- 
raro.’ And it follows that Irapanga’s son, Tn-tarangi, came from 
Hawaii to Fiji and there settled. 


_ Just here a few observations in reply to my friend Dr. W. D. 
Alexander, of Honolulu, who, on the occasion of the reading of a paper 
by me before the Hawaiian Historical Society, in 1911, in which I gave 
a brief account of Irapanga’s settlement on Oahu, criticised my paper 
very kindly, but differs from me as to the identity of Tawhiti-roa 
(Sumatra) and Tawhiti-nui (Borneo), and suggests that they represent 
the Fiji Group. But in this the Doctor overlooks the facts as to the 
course steered from Irihia to Tawhiti-roa, and again from the latter to 
Tawhiti-nui, and also the fact that rice was (almost certainly) the 
provisions on those voyages, which is impossible if the narrative related 
to Fiji Islands. Again, the wind does not blow from Fiji towards the 
north-east, towards Hawaii (or only spasmodically), nor does the heat 
decrease, but increases as the equator is approached, and it would have 
to be crossed in sailing from Fiji to Hawaii. 


* See p. 294 ‘* Hawaiki,’’ where Fornander’s generations are converted from 
thirty to twenty-five years. 
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But the most important point is, that the Maoris have a special 
name for the Fiji Group, Whiti, and therefore would not use the name 
Tawhiti for that group. Sometimes it is called Tuturu-o-Whiti, 
Kukuru-o-Hiti, in the Hawaiian form of name, and is often mentioned 
in their traditions. 

The one thing in which my friend has detected a weakness in the 
paper above referred to is the period of Hui-te-rangiora, the great 
voyager, and this is certainly very difficult of explanation except on one 
hypothesis. According to the Rarotongan account of that navigator 
given in ‘‘ Hawaiki,” p. 43, 167, flourished about A.D. 650, when the 
people were living in Fiji; but according to the account ante, he was 
one of those who came away from the original Fatherland, Irihia, with | 
the first migration, several hundred years prior to the year 650. There 
is not much doubt, I submit, that the doings of Hui-te-rangiora and 
his brother as related below, derived from the same source as the 
Maori narrative preceding, refer to the Rarotongan navigator, Ui-te-' 
rangiora; and, therefore, the only explanation of the discrepancy in 
dates that occurs to one is, that there were two men of that name, one 
who really joined in the original migration from Irihia, and the other 
the Rarotongan navigator of A.D. 650, and that the deeds of the latter 
have been accredited to the former in the manner we are so well 
acquainted with. Hui-te-rangiora is by no means an uncommon name 
in Maori history. 


I will now continue the translation of the Scribe’s narrative, which 
has been interrupted, to include his father’s papers in reference to 
Tawhiti-oui and the migration to Oahu :— 

‘‘Now when Hui-te-rangiora came to this Hawaiki (Tahiti) he 
called it Hawaiki in memory of the true original Hawaiki-nui of Irihia. 
That, Hawaiki, was the most sacred spot in all the world; because it 
was there that feasts were given to the gods, to Io-matua-te-kore (Io- 
the-parentless, the supreme god), and to the Whatu-kuras and Marei- 
kuras* of the Toi-o-nga-rangi (the uppermost heaven). 

That was the most sacred heaven of all; and at the mountain 
named Te Hono-i-wairua (the-assemblage-of-spirits) the most sacred 
karakias were recited. 

‘“When they dwelt at this latter Hawaiki (Tahiti) from whence our 
ancestors came here, they brought with them the names of the principal 
lands via which they had migrated until they came thither, and there 
gave those names to places in memory of the former ones. 

‘“Tu-te-rangiatea was the second son of Atia-nui-ariki and his 
wife Ania-ariki, and his second name was Tu-te-rangi-ariki. This man 


*See ‘‘ Memoirs, Polynesian Society,’’ Vol. IIL., p- 14. 


| 
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“grew up to be a very high chief, and was most accomplished in canoe- 


| building, house-building, and in navigation. He himself came to the 
| ‘Hawaiki above referred to (Tahiti) ; and at that place he built a large 
| canoe named ‘Ao-kapua’; besides a sacred home for the ¢ohungas, or 
| priests, and for the gods at Hawaiki, the name of which is said to have 


been ‘Rangi-atea.’ From that house was derived the name of an 
island (Rai-atea) situated in the space on this side of Hawaiki (Tahiti) ; 
and it is said it was to this Rangi-atea that Tu-rahui and Whatonga 
were driven by the gale, when they landed on that island, some time 
before the departure of the great migration for New Zealand, in the 
times of Tamate-ariki-nui and his people.* 

The above extract ends the Scribe’s paper written for me, and one 
can feel no reasonable doubt that the Hui-te-rangiora therein mentioned 
was identical with Ui-te-rangiora of the Rarotongan account, whose 
voyages have been referred to in ‘“‘ Hawaiki.” According to the Maori 
narrative his canoe was named ‘ Tuahiwi-o-Atea,’ and by that of the 
Rarotongans, it was ‘ Te-iwi- o-Atea—practically the same name. 

A good deal has been said about the navigator Ui-te-rangiora in 
“‘ Hawaiki,” and since that book was published, we find among Dr. 
W. Wyatt Gill’s papers now being published by the Polynesian Society, 
a further reference to his voyages, during one of which he sailed from 
the Fiji Group, where the people were then living, to New Guinea, 
which the Rarotongans have satisfied themselves is the Enna-manu and 


_Enna-kura of their traditions; by arguments which are too long to 
| quote here. But it is satisfactory to the author of “ Hawaiki” to find 


therein a confirmation of his supposition (p. 113 of that work) that 
Enna-kura is identical with New Guinea. 

In the above reference of the Rarotongan navigator, he is called 
I-te-rangiora, not Ui-te-rangiora, but there can be no doubt that the 


¢wo names are mere variations. It adds also further evidence of the 


ability of these Polynesian navigators to traverse great stretches of 
ocean whenever the necessity arose; and in this particular instance the 
necessity consisted in the demand for the very highly prized red 
feathers for personal ornament, which were obtained in New Guinea— 
probably one suggests—from the bird of Paradise. Nor does the 
narrative leave much doubt as to the frequency of similar voyages back 
from Fiji—if not from Rarotonga—to New Guinea for the same 
purpose. These red feathers, were to them, what jewels are to us. 


MIGRATION FROM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS TO TAHITI. 


We now come to what is practically a blank in the history of these 
East Coast tribes, extending from the times of Irapanga and his imme- 
diate descendants, till the period of Toi-te-huatahi—or twenty-eight 


* We shall find the interesting history of these events in later chapters. 
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generations. We are thus left in doubt by the Maori records, as t 
when these people moved to Tahiti, for it was at the latter island w 
first came across Toi-te-huatahi. We have in the records we ar 
dealing with, the ancestors of Toi as far back as twenty-nine generation 
previous to him, but the line does not come through Irapanga, nor cal 
any of the ancestors of the Hawaiians on Fornander’s tables be recog 
nised on this line. 

It is quite certain, however, that communication was kept % 
between Hawaii and Tahiti until the times of Toi-te-huatahi (which i 
about the year 1150), for we have the statement made by the priest 
that gave Mr. J. M. Jury the account of Tawhiti-nui, as describe 
above, that in Toi’s time canoes came from Hawaii to Tahiti to tak 
part in a great canoe race; and this is confirmed with considerabl 
detail by Te Matorohanga (our Sage), as we shall see when we come t 
the story of Whatonga’s adventures. 

Both Fornander* and Dr. Emerson} have shown how frequent wer 
the voyages between Tahiti and Hawaii, but as far as can be gathere 
from the writings of both these authors, their voyages seem to hay 
been confined to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and the Rare 
tongan records seem to confirm this. There appears to have been 1 
fact a period extending from about A.D. 650 to A.D. 1100, durin; 
which no communication took place between the Southern Isles an 
Hawaii, but from the latter date onward to about A.D. 1330, voyage 
appear to have been frequent. The latest voyage from Hawaii t 
Tahiti mentioned in the Rarotongan records is that of Naea, who was 
contemporary of Onokura’s (crea 1100), and he was obliged to leay 
either Fiji or Samoa (Avaiki-raro), on account of a desolating war. H 
proceeded to the east, and thence on to Vaii (Vaihi, the Tahitian nam 
for the Hawaiian Group), and from the circumstance of this voyage 
the Rarotongan records give the name ‘ Avaiki-nui-o-Naea’ to th 
nothern group (Great Hawaii-of-Naea). During the years subsequer 
to 1328 we have no record of any voyages; but the fact mentioned 1 
a later chapter of this work, to the effect that Tamatea-ariki-nui, ¢ 
Tahiti, was an ariki of that island and of Hawaii, seems to indicat 
that communication was still kept up. After that it ceased, and th 
probable reason is that a large number of the boldest navigators of th 
race, in about 13850, removed to New Zealand. 

Although no particulars are given in our Maori records of th 
frequent voyages referred to in the Hawaii traditions, the former hay 
retained the course to be steered to attain Tahiti from Hawaii. It: 
given as due south; as a matter of fact it is S. 10° east. This kind « 


* The Polynesian Race, Vol. II:, pp. 46-58. 


t+ Fifth Report Hawaiian Historical Society, ‘‘The Long Voyages of tl 
Ancient Hawaiians.” 
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information was kept in memory of the priests of the Whare-wananga, 
and when expeditions were about to start application was made to 
them for sailing directions, a fact we shall find recorded in a later 
chapter, on the sailing of ‘Takitimu’ for New Zealand. 

Dr. Emerson in the work quoted, gives the names of several islands 
_ recorded in Hawaiian traditions as lying between Hawaii and Tahiti at 
which the canoes used to call for refreshment. Probably Fanning and 
Christmas Islands were some of them, as they are not far off the direct 
route, and would prove of great use to the voyagers as resting places. 


| The fact that remains of what appear to be buildings, and other things 


having been recently found at the former island would go to prove 
the visits of these Polynesian voyagers. 

But, however, we are left in the dark at present as to the date of 
the migration of our East Coast Maoris from Hawaii to Tahiti; we 
must be content until further light is thrown on the subject, to assume 
that it occurred sometime in the tenth or eleventh century. 


TAHARAKAU. 


Na Mont TvurREI I TUHITUHI. 


haere atu a Taharakau i Turanga nei, raua ko Te Angiangi. Ko 
te kainga ka haere nei rauu ko Te Reinga, kei te Wairoa. Ka 
kakahu a Te Angiangi i ona kakahu pai, he aronui, he paepaeroa; ka 
tuhi i tona tuhi matakura, ka mau ki tana taiaha-a-kura. Ka titiro 
atu ki a Taharakau e pokai ana i tona kakahu ki roto o te kaikaha ti. 
Ka takaia ki roto o nga tarahau e rua tuaririki nei, ka herea tahi pito, 
ka takawetia. Katahi ka ki atu a Te Angiangi, ‘‘E Taha, hei aha 
ena, ka mauria na e koe i te rangi ataahua, e whiti nei tera?” Ka 
whakahokia e Taharakau, ‘‘ E tata runga.” 

Ka haere raua. Engari, ki te whakaaro, kei te haere whakahawea 
a Te Angiangi ki a Taharakau mo tona ahua whakaiti i a ia. 

Ka haere raua, ka tata ki te kainga, ki Te Reinga, ka werohia tona 
tokotoko ki a Rangipopo-i-runga. Kihaii rva ka ki te waha o Rangi- 
popo ki te tangi iho ki a Taharakau, he waaitiri paorangi. Ka tukua 
e Taharakau ona tarahau, ka herea tetahi ki tona tarapakihiwi katau, 
tetahi ki tona taha maui. Ko tona kakahu, i takaia ra ki te kaikaha 
ti. Tera tetahi, ko ona pare—he kahu tetahi, he karearea tetahi. Ka 
huna e ia tona kakahu me ona pare ki roto i tona kéké maui. Ko tona 
tokotoko ki tona ringa matau. Katahi ka tukua iho nga roimata o 
Rangipopo. Kihai i arikarika te ua, me te whiti tonu te ra. Kihai ; 
roa ka maku katoa a Te Angiangi. Kua rere katoa te wai i roto i a 
ia, kua whati te rau o tona pare huia, kua ma tona tuhi marei-kura, 
kua kino te kura o te taiaha mete awe. Katahi ia ka ki atu, “E 
Taha, e homai ki a au tetahi o ou tarahau? Ka hauaitu au.” Ka 
whakahokia e Taharakau, ‘‘ Ehehe! i kiia atu ra hoki, E tata runga.” 

Kihai i roa kua mao te ua, me te whiti tonu te ra. Kua mohic 
mai a Tapuae, me tona wahine rangatira, mana nui ke atu ia ia, me 
te iwi noho mai ra, ‘“‘ K,i! ‘Tenei tata a Taharakau, inahoki te whai- 
tiri paorangi, me nga roimata o tona tipuna, o Rangipopo-i-runga, « 
tanginei kiaia. Kei te rakaia Tapuae me teiwi. Kihai i roa ke 
puta a Taharakau me te hoa. 

Kua whakahawea a Tapuae, ara hoki, kia nui te tira, kia toko 
maha te tangata, kia maru ai te rangatira ki te haere. Tetahi, ko ngs 
kakahu o Taharakau he tarahau, he tokotoko rakau noa i te ringa 
Ko nga tohu tera i titiro whakahawea mai ai a Tapuae. Ko Taha 
rakau ia, kei te titiro atu ki te pai o te whare, ki nga maihi, ki te nu 
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| ote whare kaore he pa, e tu noa ana he mahinga kai kei nga taha o 


te whare. 
_ Te taenga atu ka tu raua i te taha o te mataahoi waho. Ka 


| -unuhia ona tarahau, ka kakahuria tona kakahu, ka horoia tona 
| kanohi ki te kaikaha ti ra, ka tiaina ona pare, ka ruia te wai o ona 


tarahau, ka pokaia—me te kaikaha ti ra ano ki roto—ka mauria ano 
e ia, ka tae ki te paepae toanga o te tatau, ka tukua iho e ia ona 
tarahau me tona tokotoko, ka tuturi nga pona, ka matakitaki atu. Ka 
rawe te iwi rangatira e noho ra, ka oti te whakakakahu ki nga kakahu 
rangatira, he aurei katoa te here o nga kakahu. Ko Tapuae, he pae- 
paeroa, ko te mahiti. Me te Wahine ki waho. Kitea te nui o te aurei, 
o te kuru pounamu ki runga ki te pakihiwi o Tapuae, te here o nga 
-kakahu o te mahiti, me te wahine a Tapuae, he wahine rangatira hoki, 
he kakahu kiwi te kakahu kiwi te kakahu, me nga kotore huia te 
rakai ki tahi taha, ki tahi taha, o te mahunga, ko te tiki ki te poho, 
ko nga tautau tongare rewa ki tahi pakihiwi, ki tahi. 

Ka mihi mai a Tupuae me te tokomaha, ka pohiri mai ki a raua. 
Ka whakatika a Taharakau, ka mau ki ona tarahau ki. tona tokotoko, 
ka ki ki te hoa kia tomo, no muri ia. Ka tau raua ki te wahii 
whakaritea mo raua. Ka kite iho ia i te urunga mona, ka utaina iho 
e 1a ona tarahau me tona tokotoko ki runga, ka noho ia, ka meatia e 
ia hei pae mona te urunga ra me ona tarahau, kua pai tona noho. Ko 
Te Angiangi, kei te noho kopiri, huiki i te mahu o ona kakahu. 

Kihai i roa ka puta te kai. Ana, kihai i arikarika. Ka mahi te 
iwi rangatira ki te takai te kai, he huahua, he manu, he kiore, he 


piharau, he tuna, he manu patu hou, he taro, he kumara, me era tu 


tini o te kai. Ka titiro a Tapuae ki te nui o tana kai, ka rere tana 
patai tuatahi ki a Taharakau, ‘“‘ K Taha, hua atu nei kia nui te tira 
kia tau ai?’”’ Ka whakahokia e Taharakau, ‘“‘ E nui tira e awhea mai 
ki aku pureke tarahau.’’ Aha te tohu iho ano tona ringa ki ona tara- 
hau. 

Ka whakaaro a Tupuae ka raru ia i te whakahoki a Taharakau. 
Ka pataitia ano e Tapuae tana patai tuarua, ‘‘E Taha, he aha anake 
nga kai o Turanga?’’ Ka whakahokia e Taharakau, ‘‘ He ahi kouka 
i te ao, he—wahine i te po.” 

Katahi a Tapuae ka mahara kua raru ia i a Taharakau, i te utu o 
ana patai. Katahi ka kai Katoa. Ka mutu te kai, ko te nuinga ia o 
te kai, tu tonu. Katahi a Tapuae ka rui i nga aurei me nga kuru 
pounamu whitiki i ona kakahu, ka pataitia tana patai tuatoru, ‘‘ Taha- 
rakau, he aha te tohu 0 te tangata rangatira?’’ Ka whakahokia e 
Taharakau, ‘‘ He whare maihi tu ki roto ki te pa tuwatawata, he tohu 
no te rangatira: Whare maihi tu ki te wa ki te paenga, he kai na te 
ahi.”’ 

He whakahawea mo Taharakau nga patai e toru a Tapuae, he 
whakanui kau mona. Kei nga whakahoki a Taharakau, ka iti a Tapuae. 


TAHARAKAU. 


TRANSLATED BY ARCHDEACON WILLIAMS. 


AHARAKAU and Te Angiangi set out from Turanga, the plac 
T for which they were bound was ‘Te Reinga in the Wairoa. Te 
Angiangi donned his best robes, an aronwi! and a paepaeroa,* he adornec 
his face with designs in red ochre, and took his ornamented tataha 
He watched Taharakau rolling up his robe in a wrapper of ¢-fibre.’ 
He enclosed it in two rather small ¢arahau® capes, tied the bundle a’ 
each end, and slung it over his shoulder. Then Te Angiangi said t 
him, ‘‘Taha, what are those for that you are taking on this fine day 
with the sun shining?”’ Taharakau replied, ‘‘ EK tata runga.” (Wha 
is above is near.) 

They set out. But it may be supposed that Te Angiangi despisec 
Taharakau as he went for making himself appear of no account. 

As they went on they drew near to their destination, Te Reinga 
and Taharakau uttered an incantation, pointing with his staff t 
Rangi-pop6-i-runga. It was not long before Rangipopo answered b; 
calling down to Taharakau in reverberating thunder. Taharakat 
loosened his ¢arahau, and fastened one over his right shoulder and th 
other over his left; his robe was still enclosed in the #-wrapper. Ther 
was another thing, the plumes for his head, one of harrier feathers 
the other of sparrow-hawk’s. He tucked away his robe and his plume 
under his left arm, and grasped his staff in his right hand. ‘The 
Rangipopo began to let tears fall. The rain fell in torrents, thougl 
the sun was still shining. It was not long before Te Angiangi wa 
thoroughly drenched. The water had soaked him to the skin; th 
feathers of his huia plume were broken, his painted face adornment 
were washed out, the feathers and tuft of dog’s hair on his tachha wer 
bedraggled. Then he said to Taharakau, ‘‘O Taha, do give me one ¢ 
your capes; I am perished with cold.” Tuharakau replied, “ Ha, he 
didn’t I say to you, E tata runga?”’ 


1. Name of superior garments. 

2. Kaitaka ti was a rough fabric made by beating out the fibrous part of tk 
edible cordyline from which the saccharine pulp had been extracted by cooking in 
hangi. 

3. A rough rain eape. 
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It was not long before the rain had cleared off, and the sun shone 


_ out brightly. Tapuae and his aristocratic wife, who was more impor- 


tant than he was, and the people of the place had made up their 
minds, ‘‘ Ah, here is Taharakau close at hand, one can tell that from 
the rolling thunder, and the tears of his ancestress Rangi-popo-i-runga 
greeting him.” ‘Tapuae and his people began to deck themselves out, 
and before long Taharakau and his companion appeared. 

Tapuae looked disdainfully at them; he had expected a great 
company, a throng of men, a retinue fit for a chief on his journey. And 
here was Taharakau dressed in a tarahau, and a common staff in his 
hand. That was the reason Tapuae looked so disdainfully at him. 
Taharakau on the other hand was noting the beauty and size of the 
house, with its carved facing boards, with no pa, but simply standing 
with cultivation right up to the walls of the house. 

When they reached the house they stood beside the window out- 
side. Taharakau took off his capes and put on his robe, wiped his 
face with the ¢i-fibre wrapper, arranged his plumes, shook the water 
off his capes, and rolled them up with the ¢#-wrapper inside. He then 
took them and went to the sill of the doorway, put down his capes and 
his staff, and knelt down and looked round.+* The aristocratic folk 
were gorgeous as they sat decked out in their grand clothes all 
fastened with ivory pins. There was Tapuae with a paepaeroa® and a 
mahitt® over it. An abundance of ivory pins and greenstone ornaments 
showed out on his shoulder, fastening his robe and his mahiti.° His 
wife too, a well-born woman, was wearing a kiwi cloak, with tail 


feathers of the Auda adorning both sides of her head, a tiki on her 


breast, and quite a cluster of greenstone drops on each shoulder. 

Tapuae and his company greeted their guests and waved them a 
hearty welcome. Taharakau stood up, took his capes and his staff, 
told his companion to enter, and followed him. They sat down in the 
place assigned them He looked at the pillow prepared for him, 
placed upon it his capes and staff, and sat down perched up on the 
pillow and bundle, and made himself comfortable. Te Angiangi 
crouched down shivering in his wet clothes. 

It was not long before the food appeared. There was certainly no 
stint of that. As well-bred people they provided plenty of preserved 
birds and rats, of lampreys, eels, fresh birds, taro, kumara, and many 
other kinds of food. Tapuae surveyed the abundance of his feast, and 
addressed his first question to Taharakau, ‘“‘Taha, I was thinking, 
wouldn’t it have been more becoming if you had had a large company 
with you?”? Taharakau replied, ‘The company is large enough when 


4. Taharakau’s behaviour was intended to nullify the effects of witchcraft 


which might have been employed against him. 
5. Name of superior garments. 
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IT am surrounded by my little capes.” And he pointed with his hand 
to his tarahau. 

Tapuae felt himself worsted by Taharakau’s reply. Then Tapuae 
asked his second question, “‘Taha, what do people live on in 
Turanga?” Taharakau replied, ‘‘ Hating souka® by day, and sleeping 
at night.” Again Tapuae realized that he had been worsted by 
Taharakau in answering his question. Then they all took their meal. 
When the meal was over the bulk of the food was still left. Then 
Tapuae shook the ivory pins and greenstone ornaments fastening his 
robes, and asked his third question, ‘‘ Taharakau, what is the mark of 
a well-bred man?” Taharakau replied, ‘‘A carved house standing in a 
fortified pa is the mark of a well-bred man; a carved house standing 
in the open, among the cultivations is food for the fire.” 

Tapuae’s three questions were intended to disparage Taharakau, 
and increase his own reputation. The result of Taharakau’s replies 
was to humiliate Tapuae. 


6. The cordyline. . 


SOME NOTES ON ATIU ISLAND, 
COOK GROUP, SOUTH PACIFIC. 


By Masor J. T. Larae. 


| Sars fertile island, one of the largest in the Cook Group, one 

hundred and twenty miles from Rarotonga, has a population of 
about eight hundred natives. The central hill, on the tree and palm 
covered flat-top of which the settlements are located, is about four 
hundred feet high, the white stone L.M.S. Church standing by itself, 
being a very conspicuous object far out at sea. Surrounding the 
central hill is a belt of two swamps and low lying lands, on which are 
groves of coconuts, oranges, in fact all tropical productions grow there 
luxuriantly. 

From here, extending towards the coast, all round the island is 
the Makatea, a confused jumble of upheaved jagged coral rocks of all 
shapes and sizes. Most difficult to travel over, interspersed with 
_ “pockets”? and bits of good soil, the whole covered with a luxuriant 
: forest of trees, shrubs, ferns, and under-growth. This Makatea— 
unlike that at Mangaia, which is a huge rampart rising to one hundred 
and fifty feet high—is nowhere more than forty or fifty feet above sea 
level. The flat sloping coast lands, all round the islands, are well 
adapted for growing coconuts except part of the south side where 
the Makatea extends to the coast. (There are more waste lands fit for 
plantation purposes on Atiu than on any other island of the group.) 
The coast—like that of Mangaia—is an iron bound one; the cliffs, 
their bases hollowed out by the sea, overhang the reef all round the 
island. 

It is a curious fact that the people of Atiu, though they retain a 
knowledge of the history of their island generally, and of the names, 
sequence, and leading events in the careers of. their remote ancestors, 
have lost the names of the ancestral canoes, and state that their fore- 
fathers either originated in Atiu, begotten by the gods, or like Uta- 
takienna swam hither across the ocean. 

Tuia Akapira the fine old Mataiapo (chief) of Te Enni Settlement 
contributes a few items of Atiuan history :—Utatakienna* the great 
great grandson of Te Erue—who was a descendant of the god Tanga- 
roa of Avaiki—along with his friend Tara, came to Atiu from across 


* Also a great ancestor of, Aitutaki from whom that island was named. 
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the sea to the district of Tengatangi. Tutuaiva was the ruler of the 
land at that time. Utatakienna humbled himself before the daughters 
of Tatuaiva, he and his companion Tara, by saying :—'* We have 
come as the foam of the sea on to the land of our parents, who are 
exalting themselves above us.” These two notables then feeling 
ashamed went away to Mauke. Ere long they returned to Atiu, land- 
ing at Oruvaro, on the west side of the island, whence Utatakienna 
sent a message to a chief inland, named Ikuvae, saying :—“ Iam out 
of breath at Tonoaia.* I hold in my hand the head of Tamatiti 
Ariki.” Tatuaiva fled to Rarotonga. Utatakienna thus established 
his rule on Atiu by killing the ancient people of the island. He lived 
at Mokvero, where his marae and the ancient burial cave named Te 
Anakura—of his Ariki descendants—may be seen, and from this 
sacred spot the rule of Utatakienna over Atiu was named ‘Te au o 
Mokoero,” which carried on and extended by the Arikis descended 
from him, existed down to the annexation of the Cook Island by the 
British Government. , 

The tenth Ariki in descent from Utatakienna named Tukuata 
espoused the woman Papaui te Hiau, a descendant of Mariri, a very 
ancient ancestor of the Atiu people—like Te Erue said to have been of 
divine origin. Their son Te Ruaautu thus united in his person 
rival lines of ancestry hitherto in deadly enmity. He is spoken of as 
a good Ariki, and the island enjoyed profound peace under his rule. 
His grandson, Rongomatane Ngaakaara—a small island Napoleon in 
his way—took a terrible revenge on Mauke because an Atiuan chief, 
named Akaina, who had abducted the wife of a Mauke chief, was 
killed by the incensed husband. This Rongomatane with a host of 
Atiuan warriors crossed over to Mauke in a fleet of eighty war canoes. 
The Mauke people in the most cowardly fashion fled to their caves and 
thickets, without striking a blow in their own defence, whence most of 
them were hauled out by their conquerors, and were made to prepare 
the ovens in which they themselves were to be cooked. When all was 
ready the wretched victims, men, women, and children were clubbed, 
dismembered, and baked. After the Atiuans had gorged themselves 
to repletion on this disgusting food, they returned to their own island, 
their canoes laden with baked human flesh, wherewith to regale their 
wives and children at Atiu. 

On leaving, one of their number Tararo (ancestor of the present 
chief of the same name at Mauke) was placed in charge. The remnant 
of the fugitives emerged from the inmost recesses of the caves where 
they had been hiding, and after putting the bones of their eaten 
relatives out of sight, they rebuilt their huts: ere long under the 
leadership of a man named Maiti they actually—well knowing what 


* A famous Tou tree on the track going inland from the landing place. 
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} ould be the result eventually—turned against the small party of 
| Atiuans, killed several including the father of Tararo, the latter now 
| becoming a fugitive hiding amongst the trees and rocks, where ere 
| long he was joined by one of his men named Kairae, who after a time 
succeeded one night in launching a small canoe in which he started 
for Atiu to get assistance, going the usual course by way of Mitiaro 
| thirty miles distant, and after a rest the remaining twenty-seven miles 
to Atiu. Fierce anger was excited by the news he brought. Rongo- 
Matane with a strong force soon left for Mauke again, where on 
arrival Maiti and his warriors were cooked and eaten; but on this 
occasion the women and children were spared. Tararo who had 
escaped from his enemies was again left in charge of Mauke, and the 
| Atiuans returned home. But befure these events took place on Mauke, 
| Rongomatane had conquered Mitiaro, attacking that island with an 
)overwhelming force, while the inhabitants were suffering from a sort 
jof epidemic. The brave warriors of Mitiaro—unlike the mean-spirited 
‘men of Mauke, who are still twitted for their want of courage—held 
their stronghold Te Pari against the invaders, till it was captured by 
| stratagem: the usual. cannibal feast followed. The so-called Arikis 
of Mauke and Mitiaro, from that time onward held their positions as 
feudatories at the pleasure of the Arikis of Atiu. These three adjacent 
islands—a group within a group—were known in those days as Nga- 
putoru. From the accounts handed down from generation to genera- 
tion they were in frequent communication with Rarotonga and other 
islands to the westward, and with Tahiti and neighbouring islands to 
the eastward, by means of their large double canoes, and a knowledge 
of navigation, which their degenerate descendants, who now travel by 
steamers and sailing vessels, have lost. In those ancient days all these 
islands had different names from those of later times Atiu was known 
as Te Euna Manu; Mauke as Akatoka-Manava; Mitiaro as Nukuroa; 
Rarotonga as Tumute Varovaro; Mangaia as Atiat; Aitutaki as Te 
Araura; while the small Atiu territory, Takutea Island—only twelve 
miles from here—was Areuna. My informant, Akapira, mentions in 
regard to the latter dut—of which he is recognised in Atiu as the 
principal owner—that it was Mariri who changed its name to Takutea 
from the circumstance of his eating a fish named the su there. Another 
ancestor Manatu dug the only well of fresh (or rather brackish) water 
on the island which he called Vaipiro from its lead odour, a name. 
which it bears to this day. 

The great ancestor Tangiianui Ariki, who after he had defeated 
his brother, [utapu-aru-roa, at Rarotonga—with the assistance of 
Karika Ariki—settled down there permanently, appears to have left 
his mark on all these islands, which he visited from time to time. 
While at Atiu he established a marae, which he called Taputapuatea 
(between Rongomatane’s enclosure and the present court-house in the 
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settlement) after the greatest marae of the same name in the South 
Seas at Raiatea, one of the Avaikis of his race. A very important 
focus of tribal activity and incantation here was the marae of the god 
Rongo (after Tangaroa, the greatest divinity of these islands in 
heathen times), situate close to the Tanuganui landing place. Another 
fine marae, in good preservation, is Wairakaia, below Rongomatane’s 
settlement Tengatangi, and close to the track leading to the Kast Coast 
of the island. 

Atiu, like Mangaia (of which it is the counterpart), is perforated 
with caves. A very fine one on the south side of the island is 
Poautea, the entrance to which is a pit, down which you descend by a 
ladder; it has numerous winding passages, and chambers with 
stalactites, etc. It is famous as the retreat, many generations ago, of a 
tribe of the ancient people of Atiu, named Ngaatua, who were fore- 
doomed by the ruling power of the island, ‘‘‘'e Au 0 Mokoero”’ (above 
mentioned) to extinction. They fled into the uttermost recesses of this 
cave and were never seen afterwards; their fate remains a mystery. 
At the time they disappeared another kindred tribe, named Ngatitinorau, 
and their chief Tane Kakerangi, were ambushed and destroyed by the 
Mokoero clan, Ngatitamatou, under Te Maua. The victors searched 
everywhere for Tane’s son, Ngurau, who eluded his enemies by being 
hidden in hollow trees. When he grew up to man’s estate he succeeded 
by stratagem in killing Te Maua, thus avenging his father’s death, 
and his party—the ancient people—gaining the ascendancy he became 
in turn the ruling chief of the island. It was not till Te Ruaautu 
Ariki, some generations afterwards, defeated Te Ranginui that Atiu 
was finally united under ‘‘Te Au o Mokoero.”’ Another extensive and 
famous cave on the east side of the island is Te Aua Taketake. It has 
many branches with different entrances; contains a small lake and 
other curious features. The following interesting story is related in 
connection with this cave. Inutoto and her husband, Paroro, went to 
one of the island dances. The former was adorned in the usual 
heathen fashion of those days, and attracted the attention of a man 
who made love to her, which Paroro perceiving he beat his wife 
unmercifully. (This is the native fashion of avenging an affair of this 
kind on the unfortunate wife, whether guilty or not; the male offender 
invariably escaping punishment.) Poor Inutoto fled to the Makatea 
and found her way to Te Aua Taketake by the help of her god Tu-te- 
rangi-Marama. The now sorrowing husband searched everywhere for 
her, but in vain, and finally gave her up for lost. Months passed 
away, Inutoto living by herself and subsisting on wild fruits and roots, 
particularly the wild yam, Mararaurau, which she was able to find in 
the vicinity. During her solitary life here she composed a lament for 


her husband, which is well-known. I give a rough and abbreviated 
translation :— 
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O propitious gods 

Direct the winds, to carry 

My longing to my husband. 

The Maoake (N.E. wind) celebrated 
Our nuptials. Arise east wind 

And tell Paroro to come hither 

To take his loving wife home. 

Month after month thinking of thee 

O Tu (the god, make calm the sea 

That the canoe may return to its resting place. 
My elder sister calls, ‘‘ Remain you here 
Till they speak well of thee 

In the sacred precinets of Tangaroa.’’ 

O brother Ngarue Ariki 

Let me stand at Tauera, and invoke 
The god Kaukura, when Inu’s head 
Will be crowned with a pare Ariki.* 


Inu’s god Tu heard her lament and inspired a bird—the kingfisher 
| —to carry the message to Paroro. The bird flew in front of Paroro, 
| and its peculiar ery attracted his attention. He enquired of the bird, 
“Have you come for me?” The bird nodded three times yes. He 
again enquired, ‘‘Shall we both go?” The bird again nodded. Paroro 
and his friends followed their feathered guide to Te Auataketake 
(which does not appear to have been known to them before) where 
_ they found Inutoto, and husband and wife were joyfully reunited. 
In my article on Ruatapu, published in the Journal some years ago, 
I mentioned how that redoubtable ancestor had ‘visited Atiu and 
engaged in the arduous task of improving the landing place at Tau- 
| nganui (by chipping the rocky slope leading down thereto —Te 
Tukinga) at the request of Renga the Ariki of the island. In the same 
article it was related that Ruatapu’s descendant Marouna called at 
Atiu in quest of warriors wherewith to make war on the Aitu, a strange 
tribe who had taken possession of Aitutaki and ousted his grandfather 
Maevakura the Ariki of that island. Marouna obtained one warrior 
at Atiu named Tara-apai (the marae of this toa in the district of Mapu- 
mai here is still pointed out by his tribe), with the aid of the braves 
Marouna obtained in the different islands he succeeded in delivering 
Aitutaki from the yoke of the Aitu whom he destroyed, and in restoring 
his grandfather to his dignity and possessions. 

It is singular that Captain Cook in his voyages through these seas 
discovered only three islands in this group, Mangaia, Atiu, and 
Manuae. Cook himself did not set foot on this island, but his first- 
officer, Lieut. Gore, with an armed party landed at Oruvaro on the east 
side. They were well received by the people, who looked upon the 
white strangers as a divine race, ‘‘the hidden sons of Te Tumu,” 


* A chief’s head-dress of feathers. 
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conducting them inland to Mokoero, where Tiaputa, the head chief of 
the island at that time, and his people accorded them great honours 
and hospitality; entertaining them with songs and dances. They 
purposed indeed, to detain their guests on the island, by force if 
necessary, but Mai, the Tahitian interpreter of the party, gave the 
natives such a terrifying account of the prowess of the seamen, and the 
deadly nature of their firearms, that the Atiuans desisted from their — 
purpose. Those natives also who went off to the ‘‘ Resolution” and 
““Discovery” were astounded with all they saw on board those ships, so 
different from anything in their own experience. These islanders have 
a tradition that a god called Tanemai-tai (Tane from the sea) went 
away at some remote period with the intention of returning. The size 
and armament of Cook’s vessels, coming from the outer world, the 
strange appearance (to them) of the white men led these ignorant- 
savages to regard the great navigator as their lost Tanemai-tai, and 
they were prepared to pay him divine honours. In ‘‘ Cook’s Voyages,” 
they are supposed to have remained only one day at ‘‘ Wateeoo”’ ‘(as 
they term this island), but the natives say three, as they regard the 
two days spent by Cook in taking in coconuts at the Atiuan islet of 
Takutea, near by, as time devoted to Atiu. Amongst the many presents 
given by Captain Cook and his party to these islanders was the 
interpreter Mai’s kuri (dog), which was adopted as an ancestor by a 
section of the Ngatiarua people, who are known to this day as the 
Ngatikuri tribe. 


In ‘‘ Williams’s Missionary Enterprises’ a good account is given 
of the first visit to Atiu of that great and benevolent missionary John 
Williams (who afterwards met a martyr’s death at Eromanga). The 
Rev. Mr. Williams, who came in his vessel from the chief station of 
the London Missionary Society at Raiatea in 1823, first called at Aitu- 
taki, where he had on a previous visit left a couple of Native teachers. 
He found that during the interim, the Aitutakians had burnt some of 
their idols and given up others into the hands of the Native teachers. 
They had all embraced Christianity, and erected a new chapel, which 
the Revs. Williams and Burne opened the day following their arrival. 
Mr. Williams and party then left Aitutaki; spent some days in search- 
ing for Rarotonga—then undiscovered—but without success ; called at 
Mangaia to land two Native teachers and their wives—these unfortu- 
nates on landing met with such abominable treatment, being nearly 
torn to pieces, robbed, and their wives outraged, that Mr.. Williams 
had to take them on board again, and leave the island to its own 
heathen devices. The Missionary vessel then called at Atiu, where he 
found that two Native teachers, who had been sent there from Raiatea 
some time before to induce these natives to give up idolatry, had not 
made any converts ; on the contrary, they had been robbed of all their 
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property, and nearly starved. Very soona large double canoe, com- 
* by a Maori of distinguished appearance, seated on an elevated 
stage, was seen approaching the vessel. He turned out to be Rongo- 
matane Ariki, the high chief of the island, the one who two and three 
years before had led the Atiuans in their murderous cannibal raids on 
Mauke and Mitiaro, when the unfortunate people of those islands 
were nearly exterminated. Soon after he reached the vessel Tamatoa 
Ariki, of Aitutaki, who was accompanying Williams to Raiatea, 
took him on one side, told him all that had been done in 
Aitutaki, showed him their idols lying ignominiously- in a heap in 
the ship’s hold, all of which, combined with Williams’s exortations 
during the night he remained on board the Missionary vessel, had such 
a powerful effect on Rongomatane’s mind that he became a convert at 
once. By his influence also idolatry was forthwith abolished at Atiu, 
teachers established to instruct the people, while soon after churches 
and schools were built. Not only that, he accompanied and showed 
the Missionary vessel the way to Mitiaro and Mauke, where he 
personally effected the same transformation in the state of those 
islands. Thus were the three islands—‘‘ Ngaputoru ’’—christianised 
in a few weeks by the great Maua of Rongomatane Ariki. On the 
return of the Missoinary vessel to Atiu, Williams enquired of Rongo- 
matane if he knew anything about Rarotonga. The latter assured him 
that it took them a day and a half to gothere. He got Williams to 
sail the vessel round to their starting point, where he showed him the 
direction to take to Rarotonga, which Williams on his subsequent re- 
turn to Atiu, after he had discovered the former island, found was the 
true compass course $.W. by W. (In all these islands they have a 
fixed starting point for this purpose, which is the ava or landing place 
in the most direct line with the island they wish to go to. In olden 
times they steered by the land marks, while they were visible, then by 
the stars, sun, etc. Now they use the mariner’s compass.) Williams 
made several visits to ““Ngaputoru” afterwards. On one of these he 
went to Mitiaro to open a new church there, he remarked that the 
building was far too big for the number of people. He was told in 
reply: ‘‘Had you come here three years earlier, and saved us from 
the Atiuan invasion, you would have found this building much tou 
small to hold all the people of the island.” On the day that ‘the 
Missionary vessel first visited Atiu, these predatory natives conspired 
fo capture the ship. When Rongomatane heard of this scheme, he 
said to them in memorable words that are frequently quoted (the 


following is a free translation) :— 


‘© Who will order an attack on these gods from the lower world ? 
Will an ignorant people (like the natives) be able to cope with such 


a knowing race ? 


Behold their ship! Look at its masts, 
See the innumerable maze of ropes! ”’ 
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The rebuke was sufficient, nothing more was heard of the project. 


Rupe, who was the L.M.8. Native Teacher on Atiu for many years 
in the earlier days, collected items of folk lore from the old time 
natives (formerly heathen), who were still alive then. The following 
sent to the old Mangaian Missionary, the Rev. W. Wyatt-Gill (Gilirua) 
are some particulars of the origin of the people of Atiu and their 
Arikis (the translation is mine) :— 

Nuku-kere-i-manu was the first Ariki of Atiu, he was sixth in 
descent from Te Tumu, the great original first-cause (god ancestor) of 
the island. The inhabitants were birds in those days, that is why the 
ancient name of this island was Te Enna Manu (bird-land). That was 
its spirit-name; its worldly name arose in this fashion, Tangaroa (the 
god) took Inakoia Kura (Nukukeri’s aunt) to wife, and their first-born 
son was Atiumua, his name was subsequently adopted as the worldly 
name of this island. The meaning of that name is a “ tiutiu,” 
signifying the flight of Tangaroa to heaven. When Nuku-kere-i-manu 
died, Mariri (also descended from Tangaroa), who belonged to a 
senior branch, was made Ariki, thus taking precedence of Atiu Mua. 

This is an ancient saying uttered by Titau, ‘‘The shadow of 
Ikurangi (a chief of Te Enui Settlement) was only that of a man, had 
it been the shadow of ‘ Kuekue’ (a rock near Mokoero) it would haye 
stood and not passed away.” It originated in this way: A big party 
of natives of the Enui and Araki districts was sent to catch Mangaa 
(barracouta) as food for Ikurangi. They first performed their incanta: 
tions at Orua (in the Akaara district); Titau, a man of no rank, caught 
two vena (a large fish common to the island); he gave one to Ikurangi, 
the other he hid in the earthen floor of his house, under his sleeping 
place. Ikurangi knew intuitively that Titau had caught two vena; he 
was angry and sent people to search for the missing fish. They looked 
everywhere but without success. At last they dug up the floor ot 
Titau’s house, where they found the missing vena which they took t< 
Ikurangi, where it soon disappeared. Not long afterwards Ikurang 
and his children went away to Mauke where they perished at th 
landing place. Hence arose Titau’s saying that, “The shadow of the 
chief Ikurangi quickly disappeared, while that of the big rock Kue 
kue lasts for ever.” 

There is another proverb: ‘The sun is declining says Katoaporo.’ 
The latter was a frugal man because his land, Mitiaro, frequently 
suffered from famine; he taught his children the correct use of food 
that is to eat sparingly and at long intervals. To be content with ; 


little food in the morning, and none again until evening when thy 
sun declines. 


Av cep 
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_ This is a saying of the wise men of Avarau (the native name of 
Palmerston Island; it is also a place name in other islands): ‘He has 
two ears says Meturi. Live like the people of the land when you come 
| to Avarau, says Peretea.”” This is the meaning: A certain Ariki of 
| Mauke, named Rongo-te-puaka, went to Avarau where he saw some fish 
jealled Manini-Onu, which he took a fancy to. He was told, “Do not 
)eat those fish they are poisonous at Avarau.’”’ He gave no heed to the 
|advice, but ate the fish and died. His two ears did not save him. It 
|shows the folly of a stranger disregarding the advice of the people of 
the land. 

This is a saying by Tuangauru: ‘Seize a man by his wrists if you 
want to hold him, not by his fingers, for they will slip through your 
igrasp.”” Moral: Adopt the best method for accomplishing any task 
| you take in hand. 


| Te Arai and Toanui, two ancient warriors of Atiu, determined to 
nll Ngatiuru, the dominant tribe at that time; the reason being that 
\Ngatiuru had illtreated their parent Mapu when he was standing 
before the marae at Arangirea. They questioned each other as to their 
readiness for the fray. Te Arai enquired of Toanui: ‘ How is your 
| courage?” Toanui replied: ‘‘ Anaonua is lowlying compared with my 
| *ykeee which is high above it.”’ (Anavnua is a rocky cliff at Atia.) 
‘Toanui then asked Te Arai: ‘“‘ And how does your fighting power 
stand?” Te Arai said in reply: ‘‘Tuporoeva is small in comparison 
with what I can do in a battle.” (Tuporoeva is a bank of earth at 
Atiu.) They fought the Ngatiuru and beat them, thus becoming the 
rulers of the land, and their words have become powerful in Atiu 
amongst their descendants. (At Takauroa, on the east side of Atiu, 
there is a red stain in the rock alongside the path leading down to the 
landing place, which is known as Te Mimianga o te Arai, after the 
above ¢oa.) 

This is a narrative of what befell Veia Atua, an Ariki belonging to 
Tahiti. Some other Arikis formed a conspiracy to slay him, and the 
crime was rendered easier of execution on account of a chief named 
Moe-tara-uri having corrupted Veia Atua’s braves so that they deserted 
their Ariki. On the night that his enemies came to murder him a bird 
gave him notice of his impending fate; he started up from his sleep, 
and called out to his guard: ‘‘O Tutu, there is the warning cry of a 
torea.” The treacherous Tutu replied, ‘Sleep, on my Ariki, it is only 
a torea come from feeding on inanga* at Vairuia.” The Ariki said, ‘If 
it had been a torea come from feeding on inanga its note would have 
been not so clear and piercing. (When a bird is filled with food it 
sings hoarsely.) Tutu’s lying words were only intended to put Veia 


* A small fresh-water fish similar to that of the same name in New Zealand. 
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Atua off his guard; that very night the Ariki was killed by Moe-tara 
uri, through the treachery of his own people. Here is another Atit 
story :—A party of thieves were in the habit of stealing Uaekoroa’s tie 
up bunches of coconuts. His sons were afraid to repel them, and callec 
out to their parents. The mother said to them, “I, Te Pirirau. 
matangi, who gave you birth have tried in vain to make you manly anc 
courageous.’’ She meant that all her labours to find food for them hac 
met with no response. They were a cowardly. helpless progeny (ope) 
Though equal to the enemy—the eight sons of Tangiia-nui—they raz 
away from them instead of fighting, and thus the family was despoilec 
of their food. They deserved the disgraceful term kope, and it would 
cling to them. 


SOME HINDUSTANI COGNATES OF THE 
MAORI. 


By F. W. CuristIan. 


OON after the establishment of a great Hindu civilisation in Java, 
and ina lessor degree in the Philippines, about,the time of the Chris- 
tian Era, it is certain that many expeditions of adventurous Hindu- Malay 


| sea-captains in large ocean-going WANGKANG and BaRANna@al, “junks” 
and ‘‘ big galleys” must have launched out into-the Pacific, both by the 
_N.W. route by way of the Moluccas, Caroline Islands and Havaii, as 


well as by the 8.W. route, followed in much more recent times by Abel 


Tasman. By this latter route also came an early Arab and Persian 


influence, which has tinctured Eastern Polynesian languages quite 
strongly, probably even: to the extent of one-fifth of the words. In a 


former monograph I have already shown the purely Sanskrit origin of 


the word Kumara, the original Kumad the Edible Lotus, and passing 


_ through the crucible of the Hindu- Malay of Sunda (N.-Java) Kumadjang, 


and of the Philippin-Malay Kamote, and the Ruk (Central Caroline) 
Kamal, into the Polynesian Kumara and Kumala, and leaving in the 
Quichua and Aymara dialects of Peru Kumara, the choice white 
potato. Some time ago I also pointed out the Sanskrit origin of the 
word J'otara (Skt. Deodara) and of the canoe name “ Mémari” (if Skt. 
Marmart, the White Pine) and the common Polynesian word “ Wahine,” 
“ Fafine,” woman (Skt. Bahin, id.), and “ Whenua,” Fanua,” earth (Skt. 
Bhen, id.). 

In this short note I have but space and time to embody a few more 
examples of Indian root-words which, seem to me to be very faithfully 
reproduced in the Maori and allied dialects. 


SOME INDIAN COGNATES OF, THE MAORI. 
(1) Se aaa quickening, moving, swift 
Root— Bhav movement. 
Polynesian roots: Vave, Wawe. 
Quick, speedy. 
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(2) Sanskrit—Buav: The world, universe. 
Vavau, the world. 


Samoan—Faa-vavou: As old as the world, eternal. 
Polynesian dialects— Vavau (a): An island in the Tongan Group. 
(b): A large island, one of the 
halting places of the Polynesian - 
migration. 
Malay—Babao: A district near Copang in the Island of Timor. 


(3) Sanskrit—Buxux: A toad; frog. 
Persian—GHEK ad, 
Inca dialect (Peru)—BHEK: Loathsome; disgusting. 
Urxka: Filth. 
Javanese—BEKA: id. 
Micronesian dialects— PEK: ¢d. 
Maori and Polynesian—Wheke, Heke, Feke: The Cuttle-Fish, 
originally “‘ The Loathsome or Foul One.” 


(4) Sanskrit—VisH: Filth; poison. 
Eastern Polynesian dialects—Viirit: Foul; filthy 
(f£.i., Vishrish), 


(5) Sanskrit— Vas: To live; dwell ; exist. 
Eastern Polynesian dialects (Tahiti and Rarotonga)—Valr: 
Vaht, to be; exist. 


(6) Sanskrit— Vash: Dress; clothing. 
Eastern Polynesian dialects (Tahiti and Rarotonga) : 
Vai ) To dress; 
Vahi \ be clothed in. 


(7) Sanskrit and Hindustani—Mohana: The mouth of a river; 
tidal estuary. 
ef. Efatise (in Hebrides)—Muana: High-tide. 


K ° 7 ee 
usaic (Strays and E. Carolines) se Thieicconn 


Maori and Polynesian dialects— Moana: The Ocean. Originally 
“ The Great Tidal River,” like the Greek Oceanos. 


(8) Sanskrit—Samudra ) , 
Samidra | The sea. 


Samoan—Sami : id. 


“=> 
so 
7 


Sanskrit—Thik, Tiki: Right, just, straight, proper. 
Maori and Eastern Polynesian dialects— Tika: id. id. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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_ I thought that these new derivations would be interesting to 

: jprolynesian scholars. I have a vast number more of examples in MSS. 
form, the work of many years’ careful study, which go to form the 
truth of Fornander and Tregear’s theory of at least a partially Aryan 
Maori. I hope shortly to forward them for publication by the Poly- 
nesian Society. 


The Telehu is a dialect of Amboyna spoken by a tribe occupying the 
coast-land opposite the island of Haruku, which is populated by 
Mahometan Malays. 

The Tulehu words in Blayden lisc are in Arabic characters, and are 
clearly related to the Haruku, Hila and Asilulu dialects of Amboyna. 
Maori scholars will immediately recognise the old name Turehu, the 
designation of an early aboriginal tribe. 

Similarly they will welcome with interest the probably ethnological 
and philological connection of ‘‘ Arahura,”’ the name of the famous 
canoe of the migration with Alfur, the name of an aboriginal tribe in 
the Moluccas, and Arafura the geographical name of the tract of sea 
that washes Timor and that portion of the Malay Archipelago that lies 
north of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 


PATHOLOGY OF SAMOA. 


By H. L. Jamzs. 


N the issue of the “United States Naval Medical Bulletin ” for 
April, 1911, appears an article of 13 pp. on the “‘ Gross Pathology 


of Samoa, with comments upon sanitary features and treatment.’’ Such 
a subject is perhaps a little out of the usual track of the Polynesian 
Society, but I nevertheless forward the following extracts from the 
article in question, in case they may be considered of sufficient interest 
to warrant their inclusion in the Journal. All technicalities and 
statements of methods of treatment have been as far as possible 
omitted. The original article is by Assistant Surgeon A.M. Fauntleroy, 
U.S. Navy; and, while we may accept without question his statements 
as to diseases, it is possible that his remarks on native manners and 
customs and his citations of native words may require editorial revision 
and comment. I trust it will be possibe for this to be given, if 
necessary. The worthy surgeon’s English certainly leaves something 
to be desired, and I have taken upon myself to mitigate it here and 
there. All omissions are indicated by . . . , and all additions of my 
own are included in { ]. The transcript is otherwise verbatim. 


EXTRACTS, 


The Samoan though usually very intelligent, is superstitious to a 
degree, and the native ‘‘ doctors,” who are generally ‘devil doctors” 
also, are not slow in making use of this weakness by claiming that 
various ailments are due to certain kinds of “devils” which they will 
proceed to extract for a certain sum of money. The mode of procedure 
is to place bits of a certain leaf, which have usually been chewed by 
the ‘devil doctor,” over the area where the “devil” is said to be, and 
also over the closed eyes, into the nostrils} and into the ears. After a 
certain length of time, which is accompanied by much mumbling and 
praying, the “devil” is supposed to make its exit, and the fact is 
generally communicated to the suffering patient by the “ doctor,” who 
describes minutely the personal characteristics of the particular form 
of “devil.” ‘This . . . practice, however, is slowly dying out. . . . 

Elephantiasis of some portion of the body is very common. It 
affects noticeably about fifty per cent. of the males after puberty, and 
twenty per cent. of the females. The natives state that it is far less 
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_ common now than in former years, when scarcely a male escaped. This 
_ isno doubt due in great measure to the wide-spread adoption of the 


mosquito net in practically every house and a more sulubrious [? anglice 


| _ sanitary | condition of the villages. . . . The .earliest age at which I 
_ have noticed the disease is eighteen years for both sexes. The disease 


does not seem to affect the usefulness of the individual or have any 
marked influence upon the general health, other than the periodical 
attacks of elephantoid fever. They can move their ponderous limbs 
with considerable agility, considering the deformity. . . . The foot is 
always affected with the leg; but, in case the forearm is affected, the 
natives have a way of constructing the wrist with a leather strap or 
piece of cloth, which prevents the hand from sharing in the enlarge- 
ment. . . . During an attack [of elephantoid fever] the affected limb 
or part enlarges, and the skin becomes tense, shiny, red, and very 
sensitive to pressure. The native name for this phase of the disease is 
“mu mu” [ste]. . . . The natives treat the affected part by poulticing 
with the leaf of a shrub, which certainly seems to relieve the pain and, 
according to them, shorten the attack. The shrub from which the leaf 
is obtained and its mode of preparation is supposed to be a secret 
which is passed along from one individual to another. . . . Bandaging 
the affected limb after an attack is of doubtful value from a practical 
standpoint, as a native has to make his living which consists principally 
of [stc., ie, he does principally by] climbing coconut trees for the 
copra that is dried from the nut, and for this reason and others will 
not wear the bandage continuously. The blood worm, as far as a 
limited study has revealed, is the Milaria nocturna. . . . In an exami- 
nation of sixty-seven healthy males between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age I found the blood fluke in seventeen. That the mosquito 
it not the Anopheles maculipennis or the Stegomyva fasciata is certain, and 
it does not correspond in several important details with the description 
of any of the better known species of the genus Culex. That it is a 
subspecies of the genus is believed to be the case, and it has been said: 
to be the Culex fatigans. However that may be, it seems the only 
variety in, at least, American Samoa .. - 

A careful observation of practically every native of American 
Samoa, and [of] a great many of German Samoa, has been made with 
a view to ascertaining the presence of syphilis, and it is confidently. 
believed that syphilis does not exist among the Samoans. Several 
suspicious cases were observed, but, on close inspection, turned out to 
be something else. 

Gonorrhea is present to a limited extent, both of the urinary ap- 
paratus and [of] the eye . . . 

As regards diseases of the chest, pneumonia of a bronchial type, 
pleurisy, and tuberculosis are veay common. The natives have the 
pad habit of spitting indiscriminately in their houses. The floors of 
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the latter are composed of small pieces of coral rock covered in part 
with mats, and the native custom when expectorating is to lift up the 


corner of a mat and deposit the sputum on the small rocks beneath . . . - 


Bronchial catarrh and bronchitis, acute and chronic, are very com- 
mon . 


quently, although it is usually of a severe type when it does occur . . 
Intestinal obstruction is of not infrequent occurrence . . . 
Appendicitis is by no means rare. . . 

Inguinal hernia occurs in about the same proportion as among white 
people... 
Of the intestinal parasites the lumbricoid worm is the only one 


which has been observed. It is by no means the [sie; such a] pest as — 


in other tropical climes, and is confined almost entirely to small 
children. A plentiful supply of pure drinking water is doubtless 
responsible for the comparative scarcity of these flukes . . . 

That trichinosis apparently does not figure in the pathology of these 
islands is remarkable in view of the fact that the pig is the principal 
article of meat diet in the South Sea islands, and is often served in a 
half-roasted condition. 

. . . Ovarian tumours are comparatively frequent... Painful 
and profuse menstruation is a common complaint; and the percentage 
of miscarriages is high. 

Diseases of the eye are limited to specific ophthalmia, conjunctivitis, 
pterygium, staphyloma, and ulcer. The latter is responsible for not a 
few cases of blindness among the natives. 

Diseases of the ear are very uncommon; and, in the few cases of 
otic disorder that have been observed, the removal of foreign bodies, 
such as small rocks, insects, or inspissated wax, has resulted in a speedy 
cure. 

... The nose . . . is also comparatively free from disease. 

The mouth and throat are frequently affected, the former principally 
as the result of carious teeth and the latter with tonsilitis and pharyn- 
gitis. But few natives pay any attention to their teeth, except to have 
them pulled when aching; and, as a result, their mouths are in a very 
deplorable state when advanced age is reached. 

Skin affections play an important part in Samoan pathology. as 
every native sooner or later falls a victim to one or more; in fact, it is 
safe to say that there is not one over a year old whose skin is not 
noticeably affected in one way or another. Among the most conspicuous 
are the ringworms, tinea... . 

The most common skin disease among the Samoans is an affection 
which closely resembles the white variety of Pinta in many ways. The 
natives call the disease “‘tane.”” The skin of the entire body may be 


Of diseases of the abdominal organs diarrhoea [sic] is common, — 
especially among children; while dysentery is met with rather infre- ~ 


; 
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affected, with the exception of the palms of the hands and the soles of 
the feet and [the] scalp; .. . [but] the hair . . . [does not] turn 
white and fall out. It may be that the reason [of] this . . . is because 
of the native habit of putting lime ‘paste on the hair about once a 


week to kill the head lice. . . . The peculiar feature of this disease is 
_the disturbance of the natural pigment of the skin, causing the forma- 


| tion within the patches of a grayish-white discoloration, which shows 


up very plainly on the brown skin of the Samoan. . . . All ages of 
both sexes are affected . . . It is exceedingly rare to find a native 
whose skin is not affected to some extent by this disease; and it has 
been noticed that, in the rare instances of its absence, the native has 
invariably adopted European methods of dressing and living. The 
vast majority of Samoans, though bathing usually several times a day, 
will return to their houses and lie around on the floor mats, which are 
constantly being walked upon, and thus accumulating, along with 
other dirt, the fungus which causes the disease. Very few Samoans, 
when in their houses, wear other than the simple ‘‘lava-lava’”’ or loin- 
cloth, so that almost all parts of their bodies come in contact with 
whatever infection there is on the mats. Outside of their houses the 
males wear only the ‘“‘Java-lava”’ ; while the females wear, in addition, 
a short tunic-like affair which reaches to the waist, and is generally 
without sleeves. 

. . . Framboesia, or yaws, is also a very common disease among 
Samoans, particularly at an early age. It is so common, indeed, that 
the Samoan parent looks for its appearance in the child, and is 


disappointed when it does not occur while the child is young; for they 


[sic] recognise the disease as inevitable, and wish to have it over with 
[sc] before the child grows up. . . . While a large percentage of 
half-caste children suffer [from ] the disease, those whose families have 
adopted a strictly European manner of living rarely contract it, which 
is also the case with white children. 

There are several facts in this connection which direct attention to 
the fly. Samoans, whose name for the disease is ‘‘tona” associate it 
with the advent of the breadfruit season, which begins about the 
middle of November; and it is interesting as an etiologic speculation 
that the breadfruit season is always accompanied by an enormous 
increase in the number of flies around Samoan houses. Shortly after 
the opening of this season ‘‘tona ” becomes very prevalent among the 
children. ‘The Samoan takes absolutely no precaution against fly 
infection. Their [sic] food is spread out on the floor of their house and 
the flies swarm over it as well as [over] their bodies, and they do not 
seem to pay any attention to their presence other than [by] an 
occasional sweep of the hand to drive them away from the particular 
piece of food they wish to eat. They are equally callous of the fly’s 
presence about their persons, and appear to be but slightly sensitive to 
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its contact with their skin. It is also held to be beneath the dignity of 
a Samoan to kill a fly. 

The result of all this is that the fly is a very ‘‘ bold animal ” around 
a Samoan house, while such is not the case around the houses of the 
whites and the better class of half-castes, as [among these ] precautions 
are taken to prevent the ingress of flies, and the character and service 
of food offer very little attraction to the fly in comparison with the 
large chunks of over-ripe sweet breadfruit and other food spread out 
on the floor of the Samoan house in profusion. Furthermore, white 
people and the better class of half-castes are very sensitive to the fly 
and do not tolerate its presence, and they are invariably clad in a way 
that leaves but a very small portion of their skin exposed to possible 
infection by the fly. The Samoan is just the reverse, but his scantily 
covered body offers every opportunity for the deposit of whatever the 
fly has in its possession. The babies and very young children rarely 
if ever have any clothes on at all, or at best a narrow strip of cloth—, 
most often a mere string—tied around their loins. It can be readily 
seen that, if small wounds or abrasions are present in the skin of the 
child—and such is usually the case—the fly, which, as indicated, is 
present in large numbers, will surely come in contact with some of 
them, and communicate whatever contagion it has gathered in its 
wanderings. The small sores, wounds, and abrasions of a Samoan 
child are never cared for or protected . . . 

Mycetoma or fungus foot, of the white variety, has been identified 
twice during the past year—one case in which the foot and ankle were 
affected, and one in which the disease occurred at the junction of the 
wrist and the palm of the hand... 

Ulcers are plentiful, usually as the result of scratching the tinea 
and from yaws .. . 

Lipomata are very common . . . there seems to be a physical dis- 
position on the part of the male Samoan to the formation of these 
tumors. Early middle life seems to be the time when these benign 
tumors become noticeable. Although very prevalent in the male, no 
cases have been observed in the female. 

There are no venomous reptiles to deal with in Samoa. Snakes of 
a small size, resembling the American garter snake, are plentiful on 
the island of Savaii, but their bite has never been known to cause 
trouble. Centipedes are a source of annoyance at times, and the bite 
is often very painful; but, beyond this and the swelling, no ill effects 
are noticed. 

Of the tropical unclassified fevers the only one that I have met 
with in Samoa is the simple continued fever. It is especially prevalent 
among foreigners who are becoming acclimated to the tropics . . . 

Two cases of fish-poison wound have come under my observation 
during the past year, due to a small fish which has a long bony spine 
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‘in the middle of its back by which the poisoned wound is inflicted. 
| The poisoning is characterized by rapid and extreme swelling of the 
part, usually the hand or foot, accompanied by severe pain and more 
| or less prostration. The natives are very much afraid of this fish; but 
| from what I can learn, it has not often proved fatal . 

| Although not a few of the well-known tropical diseases are unknown 
in Samoa, it is a matter of interesting conjecture as to how the patho- 
logy of the South Seas will be affected upon the completion of the 
Panama waterway. The direct trade route through the canal to 
Australia, Fiji, and Polynesia in general will include Samoa; and, 
since no such communication with Panama itself, or the West Indies 
with Panama as a connecting link, has ever been attempted, it may 
not be idle to speculate on the dire results which will attend any laxity 
in the enforcement of quarantine laws. Manson has sounded the 
/ warning note and called attention to certain of the more deadly diseases 
_ which will have to be guarded against. 
; 


A TIKOPIA VOCABULARY 


BY THE Rev. W. J. DurRaD OF THE MELANESIAN MISSION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IKOPIA, or Ticopia, or Tucopia is situated in the South Pacific, 
12° 16’ 10” 8., 168° 48’ 30” E. It is seven miles in circumference 
and rises to 3,000 feet. The inhabitants are Polynesians, formerly 
cannibals, but now very mild mannered. Murder is hardly known on 
the island, but offenders are sometimes*cast adrift in canoes. The 
natives are of fine physique, but very susceptible to attacks of catarrh, 
and minor ailments on the visits of Europeans, and these ailments cause 
heavy mortality. The island was visited by D’Drville, in the Astrolabe, 
in February, 1828. M. Gaimard collected a vocabulary of about one 
hundred words during the short visit to the island, and from some of the 
natives who accompanied the expedition as far as Vanikoro. During 
the months of May and June, 1910, the Rev. W. J. Durrad, of the 
Melanesian Mission, resided on the island with a Maori student, W. K. 
Poata, from the training college at Gisborne. They collected some 
seven or eight hundred additional words. In the vocabulary, as printed, 
the words recorded by M. Gaimard alone are marked (1), those 
appearing in both lists are marked (2), while the words recorded by Mr. 
Durrad alone are unmarked. 
M. Gaimard is tolerably consistent in his orthography, writing ou for 
u; s,ssorcfors; nh for g (ng); b orp for p; k, g and gu fork; in 
one instance dj for t; and once w for v. He writes the same word 
sometimes with an 1, sometimes with an r; and sometimes confuses e 
with i, and o witha. He occasionally inserts an h between two vowels, 
apparently as an indication that they shall be pronounced separately and 
not coalesced into a diphthong. Mr. Durrad was unfortunately handi- 
capped by a want of familiarity with Polynesian dialects, and Poata 
naturally showed a tendency to assimilate words to their Maori equivalents, 
They have, however, done valuable work in placing on record the results 
of their investigation into the dialect. Mr.Durrad and Poata have found 
a tendency to chip the final vowels in certain words, e.g., las, mataseg. 
With M. Gaimard they use both ] and r, and sometimes give the same 
word now with one form and now with the other. They think that 
certain words should be written with a ‘ w,’ though Mr. Durrad marks 
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‘this letter with a query in his alphabet. 
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An interesting point is that 


the words hoe, koe, moe, appear in Tikopia as fe, ke, me; the latter is 


given by Gaimatd as moe (mohe). 


The alphabet is as follows :—vowels, a, e, i, 0, u; consonants, f, g 


(ng), k, 1, m, n,"p, 7, 8, t, v, w 


(?). 


The g has been used for ng as this Ne been established for Uvea 
with which dialect the Tikopian has many affinities. 
In M. Gaimard’s vocabulary the French equivalent stood first, and in 
Mr. Durrad’s the English, but it has been thought better to print this 


with the Tikopian equivalent first. 


Some notes on the numerals, collected by Mr. Durrad, and a selection 
of short sentences will be found after the vocabulary. 


H. W. W. 


Norre.—A long vowel is marked by a turned full point following, thus a- 


represents a. 


a, of. 

a, nominal prefix. 
kata ki a kuau. 

a, verbal inceptive particle, cf. ka. 
Koke a poi o mate (Are you going 
to bathe). 

a, ae, yes. 
fakaa, fakaae, v. assent. 


(Cf. Maori), E 


afe, thousand (1). 


afi, fire (2). 
afiafii, evening. 


_afiraga, belly. 


afirima, hand; palm of hand. 
aga 

faka-agaaga, at once. 

aganei and fakaaganei, now. 


agafulu, agafuru, ten (1). 


ai, interrog. pron. who? 


ai, particle used in numeration. 


Mata rua aie rua; or mata rua ai 
te ree rua, twenty-two. 

ai, neg. imperative particle, cf. kai. 
ai se...don’t...Ai se puke, don’t 
hold it. 

ai—Ai ka au mai tahataha, bring to 
land. 

akau, n. anchor. 

aki, laki, adverbial suffic. 
lago, tulaki, etc. 

ako, akolaki, teach. 

aku, my (plural). 

ala, ara, v.i. awake. 

alelo, tongue. aleloafi, flame. 

aliki, chief (ariki, 1). 


See fe- 


alofa, kind, pitiful, pity; present, 


(rub noses, 1). 
fakaalofa, orphan. 
alofi, palm of hand. 
alofilima, palm of hand. 
alofivae, sole of foot ; foot. 
alo, v. row (as a canoe). 
amarara, charcoal. 
amata, face, cf. mata. 
amo, carry on the shoulder. 
ana, his, her (plural). 
anu, spittle, spit, cf. tianu 
ao, day (2), cf. aso. 
aotea, afternoon. 
apogipogi, to-morrow. 
ara, path, road, way. 
ara, cf. ala. 
araara, v. converse, talk. 
arinari, rat (1), cf. garigari 
asane, ear-ring (1). 
aso, day, cf. ao. 
ata, morning. 
ata-tipua, dawn. 
atamai, mind, intelligence. 
toku atamai, I am glad. 
ateatea, broad. 
atu, a fish: ? bonito. 
atu, adverbial particle 
atua, spirit. 
atuapariki, devil. 
atuatagaroa, god (1). 
au, matter, pus. 
au, come, arrive at. Au mai. 
(hau, here! 1) v. call (1). 


Fiafia 
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au, L, cf. avau. 

au, thy (plural) cf. tau. 

auafi, ausiafi, smoke. 

aufe. E aufe, farewell (to one re- 
maining) cf. mavai. 


€, sign of vocutive ; soa, e! friend ! 

e, he, him. kie, to him: about it. 
@, verbal particle. E roa te maunga. 
e, particle of numeration. 

eisu, v. pain, suffer, cf. isu, esu. 

elo, stench. Te namu elo e oso. 


F. 


fa, four (2). 
fafa, cable, rope (1). 
fafago, cf. fago. 
fafana, cf. fana. 
fafine, woman, female (2), (fefine, 1) 
fafinetaka, girl (2). 
fafo, outside. 
fagai, v.t. feed. 
fagamea, a fish 
fagatas (i), together. 
fago 
fafago, arouse, awake. 
fagota, catch fish (with a net). 
faguo, bow! (1). 
fai, do, make, love, be able. 
fai-ora, save, serve (as with food). 
faifai-takaro, v. play. 
fai-fekau, v. work, manipulate. 
Go, march, walk (1). 
fai-fekau te umu, v. cook. 
faile, necklace (1). 
faimau, always. 
faisogi, embrace. 
faitama, progeny (1). 
faitau, fight (1). 
faite, bird’s nest. 
faki, gather (breadfruit and coconnt) 
faki-, throat. 
fa'kupa, storm. 
fana, arrow (2) 
fafana, shoot. 
fana-manu, hunt (1) 
fana-kalolo, bow (archer’s) 
fanake, flood tide; come up “(of 
tide) : v.i. flow 
fa'naki, n. boil. 
fanau, birth. 
fano, wash the hands 


aukefaega, debt. 
ausiafi, cf. auafi. 
ava, landing place. 
avau, I, cf. au. 


epa 

fakaepa, believe. 
esu, hoarse, v. pain, cf. isu. 
etara, wind (on a reel) see tara. 
etasi, some, any ; pl. of tetasi. 


fao, catch fish (with a net) 
faoa, people. 
fapikopiko, v. dash, cf. pikopiko 
fare 
farefare, sit. 
fareumu, cooking shed 
fasi (2) thigh; side (not of body) 
fatafata, bosom, chest (2). 
fati, run; break (as a wave): v.t. 
break (a stick). 
fatiotio, look, look at intently 
fatitiri, thunder. 
fatu, rock, stone (2). 
fatu-kai, seed 
fatu-manava, seat of affections’ 
faturituri, become silent 
fatuvae, ankle (fatuwae) 
fau, plait of hair (worn by women) 
fau, light fishing line. 
fe, n. paddle. 
fea? what place? ifea? where? 
fea‘tu, v. quarrel, fight; taraga featu 
n. quarrel, 
fefea, of what sort? how? 
fefetu, cf. fetu. 
fefota, jstretch out arm or leg, cf. 
fora. 
fekau, law, command, messenger. 
fekietie, meet one another. 
fekite, meet one another 
felago-aki, across. 
fenatu, go. 
fenua, earth people. Ku vare t 
fenua, a great multitude of. people 
feo, madrepore (1). 
fero, yellow. 
fesari, v. question. 
fesili, ask. 


fetari, wait for. 
fetiri, v. run. 
fetu, star (2). 
fetu 
fefetu mai, v. fold, bend (the back) 
fia 
fiainu, thirst, thirsty. 
fia'kai, hunger, hungry. 
fiafia, v.n. want, desire ; a. glad. 
fia, how many? Used with e. 
fie, firewood. 
fifine, protrude the lips(in contempt) 
firifiri-mata, eyelash. 
fiti, rise (as sun, etc.). Fitiranga te 
Ta, east. 
fitu, seven (2). 
| fofora, cf. fora. 
| foga, top, summit. 
) fogo, on, upon; n. top, summit. 
| fogoai, father-in-law. tinana-fogoai, 
| mother-in-law. 
fogoana, son-in-law. 
| foi-puke, water-pipe (made of 
bamboo). 
-foi-rama, torch. 
‘foki, again, v. return. 
fokotiti, small (1) (fogodjidji) 
folau, go on a journey. 
 tagata furau, foreigner (1) 
-fonu, full (of a vessel). 
fora, spread; stretch ont the arms, 
lay out, c.f. fefola. 
fofora, v. open. 
afitima. 


Fofara ki tua o 


a. 


ga, the (pl.) 

gaegae, weary, sick 

gafulu, ten, generally used after mata, 
matamata, er fua. q.v.: rua gafulu, 
twenty, and so on (1) 

gagea, n. place 

gaio, calm 

gakau, (?) intestines. Roto gakau 
pouri, midnight 

gako, n. fat 

galu, foam, wave 

garigari, rat. [Given by (1) as 
arinari] 
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fororua, shout (? foforua, cf. forua). 

forua, noise, sound ; a. open. 

fotu, strike ; work with an adze 

fou, new, fresh. 

fu, v. hide. 

fua, bear fruit, fua rakau, n. fruit 

fua, numerical prefix indicating ten in 
counting men. Tagata fuatoru, 
thirty men. 
fuagafuru, ten. 

fuai, egg (1) ? fua i manu). 

fuamea, an edible plant 

fuare, nofo fuare, idle. 

fuarei, alone, only. 

fufuti, cf. futi. 

fuke, open up (a native oven). Fukea 
te umu. 

fulumata, eyebrow (1), cf. furu. 

fulufulu-atua, a caterpillar with sharp 
spines. 

fumaifoifo, v.t. steep. 

fune, leprosy (1). 

furau tagata furan, 
foreigner (1), cf. folau. 

furi, v.t. turn over, push. 

furu, wash by rubbing (as clothes), 
wipe. 

furu, hair (1), cf. fulumata. 
furu-au, hair (of body). 
furufuru, hair (of body). 

futi, plantain, banana (2). 

futi 

fufuti, pluck, gather; pull (a cord). 


garo, lost. Ku garo i taku roto, I 
have forgotten 

garu, v. ache 

gagau, arrow (2), bow (1) 

gatitala, belt 

gau, bite 

geau, hundred in multiples (1) ; 
nageau, 200; torugeau, 300, and 
8o on 

giti, firm, tense (of skin from an in- 
sect bite); stuffed (of nose with 
catarrh) 

gutu, month (2) 
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i, in, of, connected with 
i, verbal particle of past ttme 


ia, he, she 

igoa, name (1 has also tego, ? te 
igoa) 

ika, n. fish (2), ika fatu, a fish; ika 
tapu, a fish 


iloa, know, understand 


K. 


ka, sweat 

ka, verbal inceptive particle ; kuau ka 
poi, I am going 

kafa, rope (for canoe or house); line 
(for large fish) 

kafimata, eye, face [eyelid (1)] 

kai, eat ; food (2) 
kaikai, eat (1) 

kai, imperative particle (? negative). 
Kai se puke, don’t hold it. Ex- 
amples given use ai and kai indis- 
criminately 

kaia‘, rob, steal 

kaiafi, smoke 

kaiga, village 

kaka’, hot 

kakaes (i), ask for 

kakara, cf. kara 

kakati, cf. kati 

kakau, cf. kau 

kake, climb 

kakoe, let go, loosen 

kalava, spider 

kaleveleve, cobweb 

kalilisi vau (? vao), small lizard 

kamata, begin, cf. mata 

kamo, lightning 
kakamo, v. flash (1), lightning (1) 

kamu, smoke (1) 

kanofi, flesh 

kapakapa, fin 

kapakau, wing, shoulder 

kapikapi, many 

kara sweet to taste 
kakara, savoury 

kara, karanga, v. call 
kara, hoarse 

karafao, cheek (2) 

karaga, cf. kara 


(korafau 1) 


inu, drink (2) 
io, yes (1) 
ipu, bottle, vessel 
isu, beak (2), nose (1) 
isu, pain (2), cf. esu, eisu 
ivi, bone, rib, skull 
ivi 
fakaiviivi, at once 


karikao, armlet, ring [kalikau, 
bracelet of shell (1)] 

karo, stagger 

karoama, a fish 

kaso, battens, purline in roof of a 
house 

kasoa, flax 

kata, laugh (2) 

kati 
kakati, gnaw, bite 

katoa, all 

kau, negative imperative particle 
Kau seva, don’t make a noise 

kau, cf. fekau 
kakau, command, release, let go 

kau, company, number 

kau, n. handle 

kau, kaukau, swim, bathe, wash one- 
self (2) 

kauao, cloud 

kauisu, nose, cf. isu 

kaula, betel (1) 

kaura, mast (1) 

kaurau, thatch 

kauae, chin, jaw [kaue (1)] 

kave, brother of a sister, sister of a 
brother [kavi (1)] 

ke, in order to, to; muna kie ke au 
mai, tell him to come here ; future 
particle, tatou ke pese, we will sing 

ke, thou, cf. koke. Kuau muna ki 
a ke, I am speaking to you 

kea, idler 

kefo, blood (1) 

keita, build 

keke, cf. makeke 

kena, white ; uru kena, grey hair 

kere, earth, ground 
kerekere, dirty 


1 
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| keri, dig 


kese, different ; poi kese, turn aside 
kesekese, a. separate 

ki, verbal particle of completed action, 
after negative. Sise ki au mai Rofai, 
he has not yet come from Rofai 

ki, by, with, to. Ki konei, here 

ki, conjunction that. Tatou ki ara- 
ara, let us chat 

kie, clothing mat; a plant, (? pan- 
danus) 

kietie, cf. fekietie 

kikira, cf. kira 

kinia, because, n. reason 

kio, fowl (2) 

kiore, rat 

kira 
kikira, smooth 

kiri, skin, cf. rakiri 

kitau, accustomed, expert. Kuau 
sisi kitau, I am not accustomed to 
it 

kite, cf. fekite 

ko, shut the eye: Me ko 0 mata 

ko, yonder: Ki ko atu 

ko, particle of predication 

kofe, knife (2) 

koi, sharp 

koke, thou, cf. ke 

komo, bracelet (1) 

kona, satisfied, replete: sweet, frag- 
rant in smell, cf. makona 

konei, here 

koni, coitus (1) 


konia, what? 

kopekopega, goods 

koro, you two, cf. korua 

korua, you two, cf. koro 

kotiro, daughter 

kotou, koutou, you, (pl.) 

ku, verbal particle of completed action, 
Ratou ku oro, they have gone. 
Apparently kua is used for ku 
sometimes in counting 

kuani, a small bag net for deep sea- 
Jishing 

kuato, v.t. drop, let fall 

kuau, I, cf. au 

kuku, close the hand 

kukumi, cf. kumi 

kumafa’, break, shatter (? ku mafa) 

kumara, sweet potato 

kumi, 
kukumi, crush, press 

kumi, ten fathoms. FE toru nofoi 
kumi, or ku toru ku na kumi, 
thirty fathoms 

kupega, net in general; kupega tae 
save, a long handled net for flying 
fish 

kura, yonder, there; no kura, sit 
there 

kuri, dog (1) (D’Urville found none 
in the island) 

kuti, a small net used by women 
kuti rau, a long net with small 
meshes 


Note.—A number of words given by Gaimard with I are written by 


Durrad with r. 

la, la paito, exterior corner 
of a house 
fakala vaka, lash two canoes to- 

gether 

lafitahi, near 

lafua, eel 

laga, raise, lift ; a. afloat 

lago, cf. felago 

lago, n. fly (2) 

laho, testicle (1) 

laki, cf. aki 

lakia, a water bird 

lala, vulva (1) ? tala 

lalo, bottom 

laoi, good, pleasant, cf. laui 


laroa 
fakalaroa, log 
las(i), large, adult, much 
lase, testicle (1) 
laui, good, pleasant, right, beautiful 


(2), cf. laoi 
laulasi, flat 
lava, fakalava, sloping 


lava, plentiful, plenty, property. Kai 
lava, feast 

la'vaki, absent, nothing, lost, disap- 
pear [no, not (1)] 

lavea 
fakalavea, mix 

le, the (1) ? for te cf. ra 
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leku, lost 

lelo, tongue (1), cf. alelo 
leu, ripe 

levaleva, cliff 

lima, hand, arm, five (2) 


ma, than; te futi nei laui ma take 
futi, these bananas are better than 
those 

ma, 
fakama, shame 

ma, we two (exclusive) cf. maua 

ma, why? 

ma, numerical copula, fuagafuru ma 
rua, twelve: numerical prefix used 
in counting fish: ikama toru, 
thirty fish 

maea, line, rope (2) (for lassoing 
shark) 

mafa 
fakamafa, make heavy 
mamafa, heavy 

mafetua, sneeze (2) (Uv. mafatua) 

maga, branch 
magamaga, divided, 

many [asterie (1)] 

fakamaga, v. open (the mouth) 

mage’so, itch 

mago, fern 

mago, shark (2) [mogo (1)] 

mai, hither, from 

maikao, finger, toe (2); maikao ma- 
tea, thumb, cf. matikao 

mairogo, 
fakamairogo, sign 

makalili, cold (2); 
cool 

makeke, hard, strong 

mako 
faimako, sing (1), cf. moko 

makoli, intensive adverb. Tuagakau 
makoli, very angry 

makona, satisfied with food (2), cf. 
kona 

male, bathe, swim 

malu'lu’, faint, flexible, ill, weak, 
soft, gentle 

mama, light, not heavy 

mamafa, cf. mafa 

mamao, cf. mao 

mami, tapa-cloth 


branched, 


makalili laui, 


lopa, reach up to anything 
luga, top ; ki luga, above 
lu‘lus, cf. malulu 

lupe, pigeon 


mana, thunder (1) 

mana, mona, for him 

manatu cf. natu 

' fakamanatu, remember 
fakamanatunatu, sad 

manava, stomach, belly, seat of affec- 
tions (2); breath, rest; v. breathe 

mania, nail of finger or toe 
maninia, nail of finger (1) 

manifinifi, thin, slender 

mano, a great number: 
soketasi, 300 ; 
manomano, innumerable 

manogi, flower 

manu, bird (2) 

mao, stiff, tough, cf. Maori maro 

mao, fakamao, v. separate 
mamao, distant 

maori, true ; muna maori, speak truth 

marama, moon, month 

ma‘rama, light, not dark ; vy. shine 
maramarama, twilight 

maria, marie, gently : 
not yet 

marigirigi, overflow 

maro, belt (1) 

ma‘ro, fathom 

maro, langouti (1) 

ma‘ro, unmarried, n. youth: tagata 
maro, bachelor, cf. tamaro 

maroa, youth, young-man 

maroro, alive, well 
fakamaroro, save 

maru, n. judge 
marumaru, shadow 

masa, empty, v. ebb: ku masa (rain) 
has finished 

masaga, twins 

masai, torn, cf. sai 

maso, cooked, cf. moso 

mata, front, eye, face (2) v. begin, cf. 

kamata, tamata 

mata-a-vaka, bow of a canoe 
matamata, edge, point 

mata, raw, green, unripe 


ku mano 


sise marie, 


ae a 
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mata, matamata, a word used in numer- 
ation to indicate 10: matarna 
or matamatarua, 20; but u rau 
matamata gafuru, 110 

matagataga, loose (of a cord) cf. taga 
fakamatagataga, loosen 

matagi, wind (2) cf. tagi 

matai, heavy fishing line 

matakaru, willing, zealous 

matakaurua, north-west (1) 

matakivikivi, black tick (insect) (1) 

mataku, afraid, v. fear 
fakamataku, terrify 

mataseg(a), blind 

matau, hook (2) 

matau, right-hand 

mate, dead, [blind (1)] 
matemate, ill, drunk (1) 

ma‘tea, great, many; very 

matekofe, sweat 

matikao, finger, toe ; matikao matea, 
thumb ; cf. maikao 

mato, headland 

matoiteka, stumble 

matoru, thick 

matou, we (plural exclusive) 

matua, father, a. adult 

ma‘etua, husband; fafine matua, 
married woman 

mau, v. find 

mau, fast, fixed 

maua, ma, we two (exclusive) 

mauga, hill, mountain [moga (1)] 

mauku, grass, cf. Mari mauku 

mauraro, low 
mauraroa, lower 

maurunga, high, higher 

mava, yawn, groan 

mavai, farewell (to one departing) cf. 
aufe 

me, sleep, lie down, cf. moe 
mega, sleeping mat 
melaga, bed 

me, imperative particle. 
mata, open your eyes 


Me ko o 


na, his, her. Na igoa sea? What is 
his name? Used also as a suffix: 
kina, to him 

na, suffix particle, yonder, near the 
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me, and, together with 

mei, breadfruit 

mero, manure 

mero, red (2) 

mimi, urinate (1) 

miti, suck 

mo, and 

mo poi o sau mai mo vai mota- 
kea, go and fetch a little water. 
cf. moai 

mo, (? moe). Fakamo, love (1) 

moai, tigi konei moai motakea, 
pour a little water into it 

moana, sea (2) 

moe, sleep. lie down (1) cf. me 
moemoe, sleep (1) 

moga, mountain (1) (? mouga cf. 
mauga) 

moka, albino, leprosy (2); white (1) 

moko, dance (1) cf. faimako 

moko, large lizard (2) 

moko, tattoo marks 

mokopili, a lizard with large eyes 

mokopuna, grandchild 

mola‘kea, few 

momono, cf. momo 

momotu, cf. motu 

mona, for him, cf. mana 

mono 
momono, shut (a door) 

mori, adv. forward 

moso, cooked, cf. maso 

moso, butterfly (1) 

motu 
momotu, break (a string) 
fakamotumotu, disconnectedly, or 

by jerks 

mua, before, formerly ; i mua, first 

mugarae, forehead 

muli and muri, rear; i muri, after; 
ki muri, behind 

mullvae, heel 

muna, say, tell, talk (2) 

murafua, south-east (1) 

muriuru, back of neck or of head 


person addressed ; sau mai te nea 
na, bring me that thing ; tuku ke 
na, put it there 
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na, lest. Ono kie na toka, beware 
lest it fall 

nai, he, she. Sise nai iloa, he does 
not know 


naituria, chase, cf. turia 

namu, mosquito 

namu, te namu elo e eso, stench 

nanafi, yesterday, (2) 

narari, measure of ten fathoms; ku 
fa ku narau, forty fathoms 

narotano, stalk of a plant 

natu, cf. fenatu, manatu 

naupoia, reject 

nava, cf. manava 

ne, he, him, she, her 

Ne, interrogative particle. U te suru 
ne? Is this clothing yours? 

nea, thing, something 

nei, adv. here. Te aso nei, to-day 

nevega, cf. tenevega 


Oo. 


0, thy (plural) 

0, go: taua se o ki Ravega, we two. 
will not go to Ravega 

0, and, in order to, after a verb. 
Kuau ka poi o male, I am going to 
bathe ; poi o kai, go and eat 

oge, famine, cf. one 

oio, a square 

oka, ridge pole of a house 

oko 
fakaokooko, explain 

oku, my (pl.), cf. toku 

ona, his (pl.) 

one, beach 


pa, father (1) 
paira, house (1) 
paito, house (2) 
paka, crab (1), an edible plant 
pakalae, uri pakalea, very black 
pakalavalava, spider. cf. kalava 
pakalavalava, rafter (of the house) 
paki 

papaki, slap 


paku, blunt 
pakupaku, a. dry 
pakulele ku masa pakulele, a 


low ebb tide 
papa, n. board 
papaki, cf. paki 


nia, cf. mania 

nia, what? Koke fai ko nia? What 
are you doing? Kokee muna ki 
nia? What do you say? 

nifi, cf. manifi 

nifo, tooth (2) 

niu, coconut, and palm (2) 

no, sit, cf. nofo 

noa, nonoa, gird on 

nofine, woman, wife 

nofo, sit, stay, remain, dwell, cf. no 
nofolaki, sit down 
nofolaga, abode, seat. village 
fakonofo, arrow-head (of bird’s 

bone) 

nofoi, a word used in counting fa- 
thoms; e toru nofoi kumi, thirty 
fathoms 

nupu, lake 


one, oge, famine 

ono, six (2) 

ono, look, see 
onotasi, wink 

ora, spirit, ghost 

ora, safe, well 

oro, go; ratou oro kifea? where are 
they going to 

oso, 
stench 

oti, finish 
fakaotiraga, a. last 

oti, then ; kuau nofo mua, oti poi re 


te namu elo e oso, 


papalagi, foreigner, white-man (2) 

papato, cf. pato 

para, a fish 

parapu, south (1) 

parasi, smear 

pariki, bad, evil, malevolent (2) Atua 
pariki, devil (1) 

patae, an edible plant 

pato 
papato, slap 

pe, if, or 

pea, perhaps ; pea...pea,...whether... 
or 

pei, sink 

pei, throw (a stone, etc.) 
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" peka, flying fox [dog-fish (1)] 


pekapeka 
stranger 
pela, earth, soil 
pelu, v. bend 
pena 
fakapena, thus 
penapena, clean 
pe'pe’, child 
pepe, scatter 
pese, sing 
pi, full (as a vessel with liquid) 
pikipiki, pikitia, v.i. stick to 
pikopiko, ‘tortuous, bending, cf. fa- 
pikopiko 
pini, v. plait 
‘pipi, fence 
pipia, obstructed 
piri 
fakapiripiri, compressed 
piro, nasty 
pitoitoi, a and bird 
po, night (2). po nanafi, last night 
[porua, yesterday (1)] 
po, clap 
po’, crowded together 
pogaturi, knee [pokoturi (1)] 
pogipogi, dawn, tomorrow morning 
(2) 
pogo, n. hollow; pogo i rakaun, bot- 
tom of tree 
pogoa, ant’s nest 
pogoisu, nose (? nostril, see pogo and 
isu) 


nofo pekapeka, 


pohi, pig (1) 

poi, go 

poisaufia, drive 

pokoulu, head (human) 

pona, knot 
fakapona, make a knot 

popo, rotten 

pore, shiver, tremble, shake 

poto, know 
fakapoto, eager, energetic 

potu te potu kupega fagota. 
a long net with large meshes 

potugutu, cheek 

potulake, potutaki, short 

potu, paito, corner of a house (in- 
ternal) 

pu, run out, flow, ooze 

puke, hold, keep, seize (2) ; run, 
flow, as water 
pupuke, v.i. drop, drip 

pula 
pupula 
your eyes 

puna, nu. spring; v. bubble up, boil 

pnpuaga, sweat 

pupuke, cf. puke 

pupula, cf. pula 

puputamaki, pant 

puraka, an edible plant © 

pure, old, married (of a man) ii shells 
(1) 

pu'ro, cover. 
(in a box) 


pupula o mata, open 


Puro ki roto, shut up 


(To be continued.) 


GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE OF ULAWA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


By Rey. W. G. Ivens. 


(3) GENITIVE RELATION. 
HE Genitive relation of Nouns to each other is effected by the use 
of the Preposition ni or the shorter form +; ni=of, belonging | 
to, for. E 

Na mane ni Ulawa an Ulawa man; na haka ni niu a ship for (col- 
lecting) coconuts; na ola ni’u‘aa a thing for doing what? (What's 
that for ?); na ola ni looloosia mola a thing merely to be looked at. 

In certain words i replaces nz; poloi haa a piece of money; uw: 
rade a clump of reeds; ’w’w: he’u a star, but this use is not so common 
as in Sa’a. 

In certain phrases ii replaces nz; Qa’ulipoo pig’s head (name of a 
place); maalitawa a landing place; ga’ulipent top of wall of house; 
maaliholo main door ; haulihane a rock, the starting point on a voyage. 

In other words sz replaces nt; fanas: hudi a hand of bananas; 
Tawasipua name of a landing place. In Lau s7 also occurs as a Geni- 
tive. 

A Genitive relation is also shewn by the use of the suffixed Pro- 
noun, third person singular or plural, in agreement with the idea 
expressed in the Noun; ¢ kekena tala at its side the path (by the side 
of the path); ¢ sapeka ma’inonz in the bodies of us men. 

When the idea is collective, or when the second Noun contains an 
idea of totality, the suffixed Pronoun is used in the Singular; ahutana 
na mai @’a all the fish; t/enina maz salo on the clouds. The ordinary 
possessive idea is shewn by simple juxtaposition; nima inau my house; 
hw’a inau my wife; poro inau my husband; uweha inau my fishing 
rod. 

The instrumental prefix ¢is common ; ¢kew crook for grasping fruit; 
idemu lime spatula; ¢denu baler; ireki tongs; tmaa the turtle-shell 
barb on a bonito hook; also zpezpa pipe. 


(4.) PLURAL. 
Plurality is shewn by the Article mai or na mai used of persons 
and things; ma Ulawa people; ma haka white people; mai nima 


‘ 


f 
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| houses; na ma’inon: human beings; huna may be added, ma hanua 
huna e hula many people have arrived. 


The numeral walu, eight, is used of an indefinite number; walu- 
malau the world (many islands); walu ola inau all my belongings; also 
with a suffixed Pronoun, Neuter, attached to an obsolete Noun, walu- 
tent ola all things. 

Totality is expressed by a form ahuta to which the suffixed Pronoun, 
third person singular, and all Persons plural is added in agreement 
with the Noun; ahutana sapeku all my body, ahutana sapeda all their 
bodies, sapeda ahutada the bodies of them all, ahutaka’elu all of us, 
ahutakarat both of us, mant ahutaka all of us, ahutani ua most of it is 
left. 

The Pronoun third person is suffixed to a form ha’ahuua, denoting 
real; ha’ahuuana ola the real thing, the Genitive ni may be suffixed 
nau ha’ahuuani lae I really went. 

A Noun form hike is used with the suffixed Pronoun to express 
“ of,”’ na ro tle hikeda two of their number. 

Two Nouns mai and kei are used with the Adjective ¢ata’ala, or 
with the obsolete form of it ¢a’a, to express an endearing or com- 
miserating use, ma? being used of males, kei of females; maz tata’ala 
inau my poor fellow, kei tata’ala poor woman; paina big, is added 
when speaking of people in authority maz ta’a paina inau sir ! 

A Noun Jaa, person, is used with the Personal Article and with the 
suffixed Demonstrative ni; nau loosia a laani I saw so and so, also in 
the Vocative laani you! 

Another Noun tle means one; ile inau mine, naile taane there is one 
certainly, na matle some, fo’o ta’e ile one by one. 

Alai is used as a Noun of multitude; alai Madoa you Mwadoa 
people; alatle inau my people, and in a shortened form ala, ala mane 
you men ! 

A word nau is used familiarly of children of both sexes as a 
Vocative; he nau you (boy) there! ro naw you two children ! 


(5) 8EX FORMATION. 
fo shew sex mane (imale) i¢ used for males, and kent (female) for 
females; when speaking of children ’ele little is prefixed to these, 
’elemane, ’elekent; gaga (to bring to the birth) is used for the female of 


animals. 
Mane and kent are both used as exclamations, and in the Vocative 


hou this, is added; mane hou you there! 


(6) NOUNS OF RELATIONSHIP. 


The words which express relationship with the exception of mama’a 
father (Vocative), nike mother (when used as a Vocative), are all used 
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with, a suffixed Pronoun, ie., the root word is never used by itself. 
The Personal Article is used with all Nouns of Relationship. 


The common Melanesian word tama father, is represented by ’ama, 


which always has the suffixed Pronoun attached; ’amana his father, 
etc. There is also a Vocative mama’a, ma’a, father, and to this nau my, 
may be added; ma’a inau my dear father; a mama’a means ‘ father,” 
some particular person being in view, ated ¢ unua? a mama’a e’wa! who 
said so! why father! ’amaku may also be used as a Vocative. 


The term mama’a is used in a Hypokoristic way by the parent to 
address both male and female child. The word for mother, nike, is used 
with the suffixed Pronoun and with the personal article; a nikeku my 
mother ; nike may be used as a Vocative. 


The regular word used for ‘‘mother’’ (Vocative) is teeter; the 
Personal Article is added when speaking of some particular person, @ 
teited ¢ lai hei where has mother gone? The term fete’ is used by the 
parent in a Hypokoristic way to address the female child. 


The word expressing brother or sister, "ula, ule, is never used 
without the suffixed Pronoun, and it is difficult to render the term, a 
brother. The Personal Article coalesces in the case of all Nouns of 
Relationship that begin with a vowel; a’uleku my brother, brother 
(Vocative), ’ula is probably the same as the Florida fwla friend. 

The word for man’s sister or woman’s brother znze has a similar 
use to ule; ainieku my sister, brother. 

A prefix ha’i (he’?) is used to mark reciprocity of relationship and the 
suffixed Pronoun Third Person Singular is added to the Noun, the 
whole being preceded by the Numeral ro two; ro ha’i ma’amana father and 
child; 70 ma’amana is also used (Vocative); the Article na may be 
added, v’omoro’t na ro ha’t ma’amana you two are father and son; ma 
hei ma’amanana seems to denote the relationship between fathers and 
sons, and may perhaps be rendered as “fathers” 
mother and child, ro hat nikena inau my wife and child; ro ha ihana 
two brothers- or sisters-in-law; 70 ha’i hutaona father- and son- or 
mother- and daughter-in-law, mane or kent may be added to particularize 
the pairs. ma ha’vulana brothers or sisters; vo ha’? mauana man and 
wife, parents, the 4a’z in the last instance may be omitted. 

Ro’inoni you two people! is also used to denote a married couple. 
Ro ma’asina is used of two sisters-in-law, each calling the other 
’astku. The word denoting “friend” is always used with the suffixed 
Pronoun even in the Vocative; malahuku friend! na vo hai 
malahuna the two friends, alaz het malahuna the friends. Uwelz 
signifies the relationship between a man and his sister’s son, and is 
used in the Vocative by either ofthe pair, it is also used by females 
when speaking of their mother’s brother; vo ha’z uwelina uncle and 
sister’s son. Ulawa like Mwala is patriarchal. 


; ro hat nikena- 


5 
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Ro ha’t wauwana grandfather and grandchild; ro hai ga’aqana 
grandmother and grandchild. Relations by marriage are aharo; aharo 
tau my relations by marriage; aharota wedding feast. 


VII.—Pronovns. 


These are of three kinds: (1) Pronouns used as the Subject or the 
Object of the Verb, (2) those suffixed to the Verb as Object, (3) those 
suffixed to a Noun Substantive. 


(1) PRONOUNS USED AS THE SUBJECT OR THE OBJECT OF THE VERB, 
Singular—1. inau, nau, na, ne. 
2. #08, ’o. 
3. @ne’ra, ne’ta, ne,e. 
Plural—Jnelusive 1. thia, koa; tha’elu, ka’ elu. 
Exclusive Vamt, ami; Vemelu, ’emelu, melu. 
2. ’amu, ’amu; Vomolu, ’omolu, molu. 
3. nee kira; ikira’elu ( kira’elu. 
thire’¢ kelu 
Kalu 
Dual—ZJnelusive 1. thara’i, karat, tkara, kara. 
Exclusive  wemere’t, ’emere’t, mere’t, mere. 
2. v’omoro't, ’omoro’t, moro’, moro. 
3. tkoro’t, koro’t, koro. 


The use of the initial ¢ gives distinctness and force. The forms 
beginning with ¢ are never used by themselves as the Subject but are 
always accompanied by the shortened forms without 7, and ine’¢a is 
similarly followed by ¢; «’emelu melu lae we went, ine’ia e tolea he took 
it. 

The forms in the Singular are never used as the Object of a Verb or 
a Preposition, with the single exception of ’o thou: the suffixed forms 
used as Objects are given under 2. The forms without 7 are used in 
the Plural and Dual 1 and 2 Person as the Objects of the Verb. 

The form zaz is not used with a Verbal Particle, za replaces it for 
use with the Particle ’a of general time, or with ’azaz of future time; 
na’a si’ele lae mail have just arrived ; ma’a naz lae sz’irt I shall go 
to day. Ina similar way ze coalesces with ’e the Particle used as a 
secondary Imperative, and is also used after munz ‘‘in order that” ; 
neé loosia ka’u let me see it; kiva unua muni ne’e ae they said I was 
to go. 

The forms ne and e are shortened forms of zne’za: ne is used before 
Proper Names and the Personal Article coalesces with it, nea Awaoe 
Jae (he) Awao has gone: ne is also used in phrases, so ne well then! 
There you are! ¢ mae ne 77 that’s done for him!; ne na ¢aha est uri- 


neni well, what’s all that? 
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E is used as the Subject of a Verb; ¢ wzwa ne’e lae maz he said I 
was to come, it is also used to strengthen ne’za which is never used by 
itself as the Subject, ne’za e mac he is dead; ine’za ne’za e dae it is he 
who has gone. With Nouns in the Singular (or in the Plural when 
denoting a company) ¢ is used as a secondary Subject; na ’znonz ea 
lae mai a man is coming, ma hanua e ruru the people have come to- 
gether: it is also used in the same way with the Interrogatives a/ez, 
naihei; atet e unua who said so? 


Fis used as equivalent to ‘there is, it is”; ¢ madoro it is hot, e 
gale ola there is nothing. 


In the Plural the forms ending in /u have the appearance of a Trial 
but are not so used, the distinction being that zka’elu is more restricted 
in meaning than kia and vemelu than v’ami; ikia na ma’inoni we 
human beings, tka’elu ma Ulawa we Ulawa people: however Ulawa is 
not so particular as Sa’a in the distinction between the two forms. 
Ika elu, and the reduplicated form ka’eka’elu are used to express “ let 
us go!” “come on!” The tendency in Ulawa is to follow the Sa’a 
usage and say 2’emz instead of 2’ami, but the latter is the correct usage. 
The ’Ahi’a people use a form mi instead of ?’ami. 


/’amu is more general in meaning than z’omo/u, but the people are 
not so careful to distinguish between the two. In the village of 
Mwadoa, ?emiu, your, replaces the form ?amu; ma’inoni Pemiu 
your people. 

Tkira, kira, as well as ine’za, ne’ia, e, may be used of impersonal 
or inanimate objects, and also for things viewed in their totality; maz 
wet nthou kira aela this water is not fit to drink, ma ha’apoe e ’w’a ? 
kira diena, how is the ha’apoe (mash)? good. Kzva is used to form the 
Passive, kira tau diena ana they have made it good, kira wasi to’oni 
oto have the clothes been washed yet? To signify a company sira is 
used with the name of some person; kira a Uge Uge’s people, kivaa 
ola so and so, what’s their names; so also kivatez, kira nahei are used 
as Interrogatives (plural). 

When describing things the form thire'i is used; ikire’ini these are 
they. 

The forms kelu and kilw seem to be contractions of kira'elu ; they 
are used as Subjects only. 

These Pronouns (the forms in 7) are used to denote possession ; poo 
mau my pig, hanua ikara’i the land of us two; they are also used with 
such Nouns of Relationship as cannot take the suffixed Pronoun, hu’a 
imau my wife, ’elekale v’emere’i the child of us two, poro ine’ia her 
husband. 

A chief or a person of importance is always addressed in the Dual, 
moro or molu, and a mother either by herself or with her child is 
addressed as moro you two ! 
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{ (2) PRONOUNS SUFFIXED TO VERBS AND PREPOSITIONS AS OBJECTS. 
Singular—1. aw Plural—Jnelusive 1. kia, ka’elu. 


Eaclusive - ’ami, melu. 


J 


ON 2. ’amu, emu ; ’omelu, molu. 
3. @ 3. ra, ra'elu ; "2. 
Dual—Inelusive 1. kara’i, kara. 
Eaclusive ’emere’i, mere’i, mere. 


2. ’omoro’i, moro’t, moro. 
3. rarua, rarw’s. 


Examples are: kira saenia oto maaniau they kept it back from 
me; melu loosi’o we saw thee; ’o hodali’i oto have you washed them 
yet (things)? kira helesiraru’ they seized the two of them. 

When the Verb ends in a and aw is suffixed only one a is sounded ; 
a nikeku e ha’ahutauw my mother begat me. 

A secondary Object of the transitive Verb always appears in the 
form of the suffixed Pronoun; melu loosia na haka we saw (it) a ship, 
kia tolea oto a laani they have taken (him) the person. 

Also all Prepositions governing Nouns have the Pronoun suffixed 
as an anticipatory Object, in agreement with the Noun ; ’o to’oni para- 
sia na sapemu clothe about (it) your body, kira niia muntra alaile 
niweu they gave it to (them) those people there, 


Possibly this usage may account for the ‘“‘ pigeon” English use, ‘I 
kill him that fellow,’ Ulawa, naw horoia a laant. 

Certain Adverbs which have a verbal form are used with the suffi- 
Pronoun ; ha’atauriau far from me, kayaini’o near you. 

The Plural suffix ’: is used instead of ra when things and not. per- 
sons are the Object; ’o lat tau’i go and get them. 


(3) PRONOUNS SUFFIXED TO NOUNS OR TO VERBAL NOUNS USED AS 
PREPOSITIONS. 
Singular—1. ku Plural—Jnelusive 1. ka, ka’elu. 
Exclusive mami, melu. 
2. mu 2. miu, molu. 
3. na 3. da, da’elu; ni. 
Dual.—ZJnelusive 1. kara’i, kara. 
Exclusive. mere’t, mere. 
2. moro’t, moro. 
8. daru’s. 
Example :— 
Singular—1. ’amaku my father, father (Vocative). 
) ; 2. ’amamu thy father. 
8. ’amana his father. 
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Plural—1. ’amaka, ’amaka’elu, our father (inclusive). 
— amamami, ’amamelu, our father (exclusive). 
2. ’amamiu, ’amamolu, your father. 
3. ’amada, ’amada’ elu, their father. 
Dual—1. ’amakara’t, ’amakara, the father of us two (inclusive). 
’amamere’i, ’amamere, the father of us two (exclusive). 
2. ’amamoro’i, ’amamoro, the father of you two. 
3. ’amadarw’i, the father of those two. 


Of the Plural forms ka’elu is more restricted in meaning than ka, 
and melu than mami, etc. 


When things are in question ni is used in place of da; kira kon oto 
i talani they put them in their places, e neneku oto 1 denumant he sat in 
the midst of them. 


Verbal Nouns used as Prepositions; honotaku on behalf of me, in 
in my defence, which is made up of hono to close, ta noun suffix, ku 
suffixed Pronoun. 


In the words siekw chez moi, maraaku by myself (my lone), mau 
maraaku I myself, the root words are evidently Nouns, but they are 
never used without the suffixed Pronoun. The Pronouns are attached 
to them in all forms. 


(4) DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Inihou, nihou, hou, this; ine’ia nihou e unua this is he who said it, 


a laa nihou this person, ma hanua how walada e aela the words of 
these people are bad. 


Iniwau, niwau, wau, that; ola iniwew that thing there, maz’a niwau 
those fish there; waw'is evidently the Adverb wau there; when used 
as a Demonstrative ni is added; a mane wauni that man. Both inihou 
and imiwaw are used to express ‘‘ here,”’ ‘ there.” 


To Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives and Adverbs, a Demonstrative nz is 
added giving point and directness to the speech, and often to be ren- 
dered as ‘‘ the”; na mast olani that thing, a poroni the person, ine’ia 
taha oto ’o’a unuent it is that which you said, 7’0e otont as you like, e’ast 
Jae maint he has just come. When ni is added to the suffixed Pronoun 
third person, or to ine’ia or ikira the final a changes to e; ine’ient, 
tkerent. 

The Demonstrative ni is also added to ne, nenz oto that is it, and to 
siiri to day ; st’irini to day. 


In the East Coast villages 4 form ini is used as equivalent to 
“there!” ‘that is it!” 


The Adverb wrt, thus, is intensified by the addition of the Demon- 
strative i; wrenz in the following manner. 
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A Demonstrative na is also suffixed to uri; urina in that manner, 


ef, also ilehuna in that place, there. Possibly this is the na which is 


used also in thu enumeration of various objects or companies; mat poo 
na ma ha’apoe na, mat kara na, pigs, mash, yam puddings, mai Madoa 
na, mai Ripoo na, Mwadoa people, Ripoo people. 


(To be continued.) 


OBITUARY. 


We have, with profound regret, to announce the death of Mr. J. H. 
Parker, a member of the Council of the Polynesian Society, which 
occurred on April 23rd at New Plymouth. Mr. Parker was a member 
of our Society for thirteen years and, of that time, was, for seven 
years, an earnest and valued member of the Council. Although Mr. 
Parker never contributed to the Journal he was an earnest student of 
Polynesian lore and literature, and was an advanced thinker and ex- 
tensively read man. As a successful business man he was also devoutly 
religious, and was ever ready to devote a big mite to any good or 
progressive movement. His deliberations at the meetings of the 
Council were invariably accurate and sound, whilst his earnestness, 
sociable nature, and thoughtful conversation were a delight to all who 
knew him. In Mr. Parker the Polynesian Society has lost one of its 
most earnest members. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[245] The first Java. 


In a note in the March number, page 22 of this Journal, it is there stated that 
Sumatra is called ‘‘ the first Java,”’ etc. Several years ago I had a note on this 
subject printed in a copy of the ‘‘ Polynesian Journal,’’ which was destroyed in the 
burning of the printing establishment at Wellington. Later the Editor asked me to 
again forward the note. This I was unable to do, not finding the calalogue of rare 
books from which the extract was taken. The catalogue is still mislaid, so I write 
now from memory :—The valuable copy advertised, mentioned Sumatra as being 
named Little Java, by certain old time voyagers, either Spanish or Portuguese, and I 
at onee associated this old-time name as a counterpart of Hawaiki of the Maori. 

Tayior Waite. 


[246] The Maori Potato. 

In the year 1855, when residing at Oxford, in the Canterbury Province, we 
would occasionally find among the ordinary eating potatoes one which, on being di- 
vided, proved to be a purple-black colour all through. These puculiar potatoes were 
called by an older colonist ‘‘ Maori mungamungas.’’ They were of a peculiar 
flavour and of a sweet fruity taste. I have never seen this potato since that year. 


They were waxy and not floury when cooked. 
Tayton WHITE. 


[247] The Kuri Maori. 

Place names having reference to the Kuri Maori are:—Tutae Kuri, a river in 
Hawkes Bay; Kuripapanga, Hawkes Bay; Ao-kuri point, near Durville Tsland, a 
situation recommended as being suitable for a lighthouse; Rua-kuri, cave or home 
of the dog—one of the Waitomo caves; Kuri-wao, the dog of the forest, possibly a 


wild dog—Southland. 
Tayrtor WHITE. 


NG CL ENE CE ENS OE 


PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Mezrine of the Council was held at the Polynesian Library on May 30th. In 
the absence of the President, Mr. W. L. Newman was voted to the chair. 

All letters received since the previous meeting were read, and the Secretary was 
instructed to reply to all inquiries respecting additional exchanges with the Society’s 
Journal, cost of single and sets of volumes of the latter, and of the three volumes 
of ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ etc. 

The resignation of the Ven. Archdeacon Comihs of Norfolk Islands, and Mr. W. 
George Howes, Dunedin, were accepted. 

The following new members were elected :— 

Mr. A. Gray, Director Technical College, New Plymouth. 
Mr. Horace Fildes, Chief Post Office, Wellington. 
The Parliamentary Library, Melbourne. 


A list of books presented to the Society, and of others promised, was read by 
the Secretary. 


Papers received :— 
Some Notes on Atiu Island, by Major J. T. Large. 
Some Indian and Hindustani Cognates of the Maori, by F. W. 
Christian. 
Maori Kitchen Middens, by Taylor White. 


ERRATA. 


In the bottom line of page 26 and in the top line of page 27 of the laet No. of 
this Journal, for Mahai-tua-mea read Maha‘i-atea. 


WAHI IL. 


TE KAUWAE-RARO; 


ARA: NGA KORERO TATAI O NEHE A NGA RUANUKU 
O TE WHARE-WANANGA O TE TAI-RAWHITI. 


UPOKO II. 


Na Tr MaroroHaNGA ENEI KORERO. 


Ko Kupe—Te hinga ika i Rarotonga—Te Wheke-a-muturangi—Ka rere mai a 
Kupe raua ko Ngake ki Aotea-roa nei—Ka amio haere a Kupe i Te Wai- 
pounamu—Te hokinga o Kupe ki Aotea-roa—Te hokinga o Kupe ki Hawaiki. 


A, ka mea atu a te Matorohanga ki nga tangata ‘“‘Me heke mai 
taku korero ki a koutou i naia nei, ki te wai a Kupe. Ko tenei 
tangata ko Kupe, he tangata rangatira tenei no Hawaiki; tona papa 
no Rarotonga; no Rangi-atea te matua-tane o tona whaea. Na, ka 
marama mai koutou, e toru rawa nga motu i uru ai tona mana ki roto 


1 nga iwi o aua motu. 


I tetahi wa, ka tipu ta raua kakari ko Muturangi. Tenei tangata 


no Rarotonga; te take o taraua whawhai, mo te mokai a Muturangi. 


Taua mokaikai he wheke. I haere atu a Kupe me ona tangata ki te hi 
ika, ka eke ki runga i te tauranga ika, ka rere nga aho a ona tangata 
ki te wai; ka roa, kaore e rongo ana ki te ika e kai ana mai ki nga 
matau; ka hutia ake nga aho; kua pau noa atu nga mounu o nga 
matau—pera katoa nga waka e tau ana i runga i te tauranga ika. Ka 
mounu ano nga tangata o rungai nga wakara iaratau matau; ka 
rere ano nga aho ki te wai. Ka roa e tau ananga ahoi te wai, ka 
takina ake ano; kua pau noa atu nga mounu. Ka pena tonu, a pau 
noa nga mounu; ka hoki nga waka katoa nei ki uta. Ka korerotia te 
mate o nga kai hi ika nei, kua oti ake nei te tuhi. 

Ka noho i tetahi ra mai, ka hoki ano nga iwi nei ki te hi ika, ka 
pera ano te ahua o a ratau aho; kaore e rangona te takiri-tanga a te ika 
inga mounu; a, pau noa nga mounu o a ratau aho, hoki kau ake nga 
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waka nei kore rawa i mau he ika kia kotahi. Ka tae atu ki te kainga, 
ka korerotia ano to ratau mate pera. Ka kimi nga tangata he aha ra 1 
pera ai?; katahi ka kawea ki nga tohunga tuahu kia kimihia te take i 
pera ai te ahua o a ratau aho, me nga mounu. Ka ki atu nga tohunga 
tuahu, ‘‘ Ka haere koutou a muri ake nei ki te hi, mauria mai nga aho 
me nga matau ki a matou i te ata e haere ai; kia mahia ka haere ai. I 
te ata i whaka-arotia ai kia haere ki te hi, ka kawea nga aho, nga matau 
ki nga tohunga tuahu kia mahia. Ka oti te mahi, ka haere nga waka 
ki nga taunga ika i te moana, ka hi; katahi ka kitea ki nga kawe- 
kawe o te wheke e pupuri ana i nga aho; tinitini te wheke; a ka kitea 
taua wheke a Muturangi e tau ana i runga o te kare o te wai manu ai. 
He tini nga wheke, engari kaore he ikai kai mai ki nga matau, a ko 
nga mounu kua pau noa ake i nga wheke te kai. Katahi ka mohiotia, 
ara, na Muturangi taua mahi; ka mataku nga tangata hi ikai koneii 
te wheke a Muturangi. Ka hokihoki nga waka ki te tua-whenua; ka 
tae atu katahi ka korerotia atu e nga tangata te ahua o nga wheke i 
kiia ake nei. Ka haere a Kupe ki a Muturangi; i reira ano i Te 
Kahukaka e noho ana—koia tera tona kainga. Ka tae atu a Kupe ka 
ki atu, ‘‘E ta! kei a koe tonu ia to matau mate; kaore nei koei 
whakaatu mai ki a matau.’”” Ka mea mai a Muturangi, “‘ Kaore i au 
te take i haere atu ai nga taurekareka na ki kona!’’? Ka ki atua 
Kupe, ‘‘ Purutia iho to wheke, kaua hei tukua ake ki te moana. E 
haere ana nga waka apopo ki te moana ki te hi.” Ka hoki a Kupe ki 
te Pakaroa ki tona kainga, ka mea ki nga tangata o tona kainga, “kia 
haere apopo ki te hi ika ma tatou, ka mate tatou i te hiakai ika.” | 


: 


Ka haere nga tangata hi ika o te Pakaroa; tae atu, ka hi; pera! 
tonu te ahua, ko taua wheke anoi reira. Ka hoki ano nga tangata ki 


. . . 
te tua-whenua, ka korerotia atu, ko taua ahua ano, i reira te wheke a’ 
Muturangi e tau ana. 


Ka haere a Kupe ki nga tohunga o te tuahu korero ai i taua mate. 
o ratou; ka ui atu ki nga tohunga, ‘“ me pewhea te mahi nei?” Ka 
mea mai nga tohunga o te tuahu, ‘“‘ Kaore e taea e matou te whaka- 
kore te mina o tena wheke; engari me tonotono kiaia; mana ano e| 
whakakore te mana haere o tona wheke ki taua mahi tahae ai i nga 
mounu.” Ka meaa Kupe, ‘ Ko te patua e au a Muturangi!” Ka! 
mea nga tohunga, “ Ahakoa patu koe ia Muturangi, ka mau tonu te 
mina o te wheke 0. Engari patua te wheke i te tuatahi ; kia mate te 
wheke i te tuatahi.” Ka haere a Kupe ki te kainga o Muturangi, ka 
korero atu ki a Muturangi ki te kino o tona mokai ki nga mounu a ona 
tangata hi ika. ‘I haere mai ahau ki a koe, kia patua e koe to 
mokai!” Ka mea mai a Muturangi, ‘‘ E kore au e whakaae kia nal 
noa taku mokai; nona tona kainga i te moana. No te tangata te he 
ki te haere atu to ratou na kainga patu ai ia ratou.” Ka ki atu a 
Kupe, ‘‘ A! ka kore koe e tiaki i to mokai ka patuae au!” Ka mea 
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~~ acacia 


‘mai a Muturangi, ““E kore e mateiakoe!” Ka mea atu a Kupe, 
“KE pai ana; ki te mate koeia au, ka mate i a au.” 

Ka haere a Kupe ka tae ki Te Pakaroa; ka tae, ka mea atu ki 
tona iwi, ‘‘ Mahia taku waka kia pai.” Ka mahia a ‘ Matahorua,’ ka 
oti te pairi e rua, nga haumi-tuporo, kotahi i te kei, kotahi i te ihu ; 
ka tikina nga punga e ruaia ‘Ue-tupuke,’ i tona tipuna e tiaki ana 
mai; he punga kowhao te maungataura. Ko aua punga, he tatara-a- 
punga no Maungaroa tera kowhatu. Kei Rarotonga taua maunga. 
Ko tetahi, he kowhatu puwai-kura ; (I konei ka mea atu a te Ura-o- 
te-rangi, ‘‘ He aha tera kowhatu?” * Ka mea mai a Te ‘Matorohanga, 
“He kowhatu ahua whero nei te ahua; penei te ahua me te kiripaka 
© te mata-waiapu nei). No Rangi-atea taua kowhatu. Ko tetahi ko- 
whatu pera i riro mai i runga ia ‘Kura-hau-po’ ia Tama-ahua; i 
waiho hei whatu mo te poupou o tetahi whare i whakaarahia ki Tara- 
naki, no reira taua kowhatu—he kowhatu puwai-kura. 

Katahi ka utaina nga punga nei; ka haere a Kupe ki te patu ia 
/wheke. Te taenga ki te taunga ika—ko Whakapuaka te ingoa o te 
_taunga nei—ka tukua nga aho matau; kua oti te mounu; e heke atu 
ana nga aho, kaorei tukua kia ata tau atu ki raro, ka hutia ake ano. 
| Na, e whakamaumau ana te mahi a te wheke. Na, ka patupatua 
/e Kupe ratou ko ona tangata (e ono tekau ona tangata i runga i 
}tona waka ia ‘Matahorua’) pd noa e patu ana; kore rawa i 
‘mataaki te nuinga o te wheke. Ko te wheke a Muturangi ka 
‘takoto tonu mai i waho atu i a ratau. Ki te whakaaro ake te 
nui o taua wheke e toru whanganga o te tinana; ko nga kawe- 
kawe e rima whanganga te roroa mehemea ka toro ana ona kawekawe. 
Ko nga whatu i rite ki te paua-raupara te nunui o ona whatu. He roa 
emahi ana ki te patu i nga wheke ririki nei, katahi ka ki atu a te 
_Pekahou-rangi—tetahi o nga tino tohunga o te tuahu—‘‘ Kati te patu 
iena wheke!; ki te mate i a koe te wheke a Muturangi, ka ngaro noa 
atu ena wheke. Na te wheke a Muturangi i taki mai ena; a ko 
Muturangi kei te tuata mai i tona wheke kia parahuatia nga maunu o 
a koutou aho.” Ka mahue te patu i nga wheke ririki nei ka tahuri ki te 
whaiwhai i te wheke a Muturangi e nga waka maha maha noa atu; 
kaore hoki e tata ana nga waka ki runga i taua wheke; ka oma mai 
taua wheke ki te moana-waipu, ara, ki te moana hohonu. Ka pd, ka 
hoki a Kupe, ka whai tonu mai a Ngake me tona waka, a ‘ Tawiri- 
rangi,’ ia wheke. Ka oma mai ki te moana e whai ana, katahi a Kupe 
ka mea ki ona kai hoe, ‘‘Me ata mahi he kai mo to tatau waka, kia 
nui; kia haere tonu ai tatau i te moana, a kia mate ra anoi a tatau.”’ 
Ka whakaae nga hoa. 

Ka tangi a Hine-i-te-aparangi me ona tamahine ki a Kupe kia 
noho; kia waiho atu ma ona tangata e whaiwhai, koi rokohanga ia e 
ta tupuhi ki te moana ka mate ia. Ka riria Kupe; katahi ka ki atu, 
“Kati! kua waitohutia au e koutou era au e mate. Hoake ki runga i 
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te waka koutou ko o tamariki kia kotahi ai to tatau matenga, koi mate 


ko au anake, ka takapa noa ake koutou i uta nei,” Ka whakaae katoa 
nga tamariki tokorima kia haere mai ratou. Ko te take tenei i haere 
mai ai a Hine-i-te-aparangi me ona tamariki i runga ia ‘ Matahorua.’ 

Ka manu mai a ‘Matahorua’ i konei. Hokoono ma rua topu te utanga 
tangata o runga ia ‘ Matahorua.’ Ka tae mai ki ‘‘Tuahiwi-nui-o-Hine- 


moana”’ ka mau mai te waka o Ngakeia Kupe. Ka ui atu a Kupe, 


“‘Kei te kitea ano, H Ngake?”? Ka mea atu a Ngake,” e mura haere 
atu ra i rungai te kare moana.” Ka titiro atu hoki a Kupe, e! koia 
ano. Ka whai atu kia tata atu, kaore, ka neke atu ano te tere o te 
haere a wheke. Ka whakamau tonu mai te haere a wheke ki tenei 
motu. Ka mea a Kupe ‘ E Ngake! kei te whakatu te uru o te upoko 
o wheke ki te uru whenua, pena ake ka eke taua ki te tua-whenua i a 
wheke te arahi.” Kaore i roa ka kitea mai i tawhiti a tua-whenua e 
whakakapua atu anai tawhiti nei. Ka whai tonu mai ia wheke; ka 
tata mai ki Muri-whenua, i te hiku o te motu nei, ka whakatu te uru o 
te upoko o wheke ki te tonga, ka tika mai ma te rawhiti. Ka karanga 
atu a Kupe ki a Ngahue, ‘‘ Haere, e whai i ta taua ika. Kia whakau 
ake au ki uta nei whakata ai. Ka whai atu aie koe, e tau e koe te 
wheke, na, ata waiho kia tau ana kia tae atu au.” 


Ka haere mai a Ngake ara, a Ngahue, tetahi ingoa ona, ka whai_ 


mai ia wheke; ka peka a Kupe ki Hokianga noho ai. No tona hae- 
renga ki te kimi kai haere mana ka tu ona waewae ki runga i te ukn- 
whenua, ka poharu ona rekereke (ki tetahi whakahua, ona raparapa ki 
tetahi whakahua) me tona kuri e whai atu ana i muri iaia—a Tauaru ; 
koia tera te ingoa o tona kuri. Na, kowhatu tonu atu taua uku ras 
mau tonu atu nga tapuwae o Kupe, o Tauaru, tae mai ki tenei ra. 

Ka roa e noho ana, ka haere mai a Kupe ki te whai mai i tona hoa, 
Tae rawa mai ki Rangi-whakaoma, e noho atu ana te hoa i reira 
whanga atu ai, a Ngake. Ka ki mai te hoa, “‘ Kei konei kei roto i te 
ana nei te wheke a Muturangi e whakawhanau ana i ona tamariki.” 
Katahi ka tikina e Kupe ka tukitukia te ana i nobo ai; ka oma mai a 
wheke i te po whaka-te-tonga nei; ka whaia mai ano e rauako Ngake, 
tae rawa mai ki Te Kawakawa. Tenei ingoa, na Kupe; he tipare 
kawakawa no tetahi o ona tamahine, waiho tonu iho hei ingoa mona ko 
Te Kawakawa. Kei reira te puna kahawai a Kupe, kei te noho tonu 
ona ika i roto, noho ai i taua puna. Kei te kite koutou i tenei. 

Na, ka pakaru te ra o ‘ Matahorua,’ ka tahuri a Ngake, a Kupe, me 
0 ratou hoa ki te mahi i tetahi ra mo te ihu o ‘ Matahorua,’ Ka ki atu 
a Kupe, “‘E Neake! ko ta wai te mea paio a tatau ra; ko taku, ko 
tau ranei?” Ka meaa Hine-wwaihua, te wahine a Ngake, “E! ko ta 
to papa e pai, e oti wawe hoki, he ringa makohakoha hoki.” Katahi 


ka mahia, a, whanake ki te ata whakapau tangata ka oti te r 
ratou ko nga matua me nga taina. 


aa Kupe 
Kite rawa ake kua whata ki runga 
i te pari whata ai. Ka mea a Ngake, “‘E! kua mate aui taku hoa.” 


Na, i reira ano tetahi wai-kaukau no ona tamar iki wahine. Akuanei 
€ mate-toto ana a Makaro; whero tonu iho taua wai, tae mai ki tenei 
ra. Kei te mohio hoki koutou ki tenei tohu o Kupe. Kei reira ano te 
haupapa kowhatu; ka eke a Kupe ki runga ka karakia ai tona karakia, 
he ika ma ona ppc ka takina te hapuku ki uta. Ko te taunga 
o tenei ika kei te kopua; na Kupe i taki mai ki uta taua ikai tae mai 
ai ki reira. Ka matakitaki ki te nui o te hapuku; ka mutu ka mata- 
kitaki atu hoki ia ki tera motu e takoto mai ana ; me Tapuwae-nuku e 
tu mai ana, ma tonu tera, te huka-papa a runga. Katahi ka ki atua 
Hine-uira, tetahi ona tamahine, “‘ He aha tau e matakitaki na?” “E 
hara! e matakitaki ake ana ki te ika e tere aa nei ki uta nei; ara ake 
nei aku mata ko te whenua e takoto mai ra.” Ka ki — a Hine-uira, 
*Waiho hei ingoa mou, ko Matakitaki, te kowhatu nei.” O reira mai 
tenei i ingoa tae mai ki tenei ra; e marama ana tenei i a koutou. 
Na katahi ka haere ki te whai ano i ta ratou ika tae rawa atu ki te 
|wahapu o Te Whanganui-a-Tara ra; ki te taha mauru ka u o ratau 
/waka e rua ki reira; ka haere ki te kaukau a Kupe, ko eke atu ki runga 
i te kowhatu tupapa ai, ka mamae tona ure, ka waiho hei ingoa 
‘mo tena kowhatu ‘ Ko-te-aroaro-o-Kupe,’ ara, ko te ure o Kupe. 
‘Ka tae ki Hataitai ki O-whariu, ka whakawhataia nga ra o ‘ Mata- 
horua’ kia maroke‘ waiho tonu iho hei ingoa ki tera wahi. Ko nga 
‘motu e rua i Te Whanganui-a-Tara ra, e kite ana koutou, ko Matiu, ko 
Makaro, he mea tapa na ona tamahine ko 0 raua ingoa, ko Matiu ko 
Makaro, hei whakamaharatanga ki to raua na taenga mai ki tenei 
motu. Ka pai ki te whakaaro a Kupe te peratanga a ona tamahine e 
tapatapa haere ra io ratou ingoa ki aua wahi o tenei motu nei. 

Ka tae ratou ki Te Rimurapa, ka waiho tera wahi hei mahinga 
paua mana, hei whakamaroke, hei kai mo waho i te moana; whaka- 
maroke ika, tao ika, ka whakawhata kia maroke hei kai haere i te 
moana. Ka tahuri ratau ki te koko rimu hei takotoranga mo nga paua 
me nga ika maroke kia makuku ai, koi kino i te rehu waitai. Ka waiho 
hei ingoa mo tena wahi ko Te Rimurapa. 

Katahi ka kite atu i te kino o taua kainga, he kainga hau; katahi 
ka haere ki roto i Porirua; ka tau i reira a ‘ Matahorua,’ ka pirangi ia 
ki tetahi kowhatu no te taha marangai o te ngutu awa tauako whatu, 
he kowhatu huka-a-tai; ka pirangi ona kotiro, ka mea, ‘‘ He pai rawa 
te kowhatu nei, me mau hei punga mo to tatau waka.”” Ka whakaae a 
Kupe, ka mahue tetahi 0 nga punga o te waka, a ‘Maungaroa’ ki 
Porirua nei, ka tapaia e ia te ingoa o taua kowhatu ko te ‘Huka-a-tai’ 
te riwht o ‘Maungaroa.’ Ka ki atu a Ngake ki a Kupe kia haere raua 
ki te kimi i to raua hoariri; katahi ka hoe, a ka tae ki Mana, ka kawea 
araua tamariki, me a raua wahine. Ka tae ki taua motu ka nohoi 
reira. Kameaa Mohuia. ‘‘ Waiho tenei hei ingoa mo tatau, ko to 
tatou mana tuatahi ki runga i tenei motu.”” Ka mea atu a Kupe, ‘“‘Ae! 
e pai ana.” Ko Mana te ingoa o taua motu. 
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Ka mahue o raua wahine, o raua tamariki wahine, i reira noho ai, ka 
maro te haere ki rawahi ki te Wai-pounamu e kiia neii naia nei. Ka 
tata te tae ki tera motu, ka kitea atu e haere mai‘ana te wheke a 
Muturangi; ka wehe nga waka, to Ngake me to Kupe kia tika ai te 
wheke a Muturangi ma waenganui io raua waka. Ka haere mai te 
ika ra, tika tonu ma waenganui o nga waka e rua nei; ka puta te upoko 
o nga kawekawe i nga waka nei e to mai ana ano nga kawekawe o te 
hiku i waho noa atu o nga waka e rua nei. Te whakaaro ake, era pea e 
tae ki te 40 whatianga o te ika nei te roa mai i nga kawekawe o muao 
te upoko tae ki nga kawekawe o te hiku; ko te whanui o te tinana era 
pea e tae kite 3 ki te 4 whanganga te whanui. Ka tu a Tohirangi i 
waenganui o te waka o Kupe me te rakau huata, ka tu, ka tu hoki to 
Ngake huata, ka rua nga rakau ki roto i te ika nei, ka rongo mamae e 
teika nei. Katahi ka haere nga kawekawe ki te whawhatii te rakau 
a Ngahue (ara, ko tetahi tera 0 ona ingoa, o Ngake) ka whati te huata 
a Ngake, ka whati hoki te rakau a Tohirangi i konei; ka mau nga 
kawekawe ki nga niao o te waka o Ngake, i te ihu tae noa ki te kei, ka 
tahuri te waka o Ngake, i te mataku o nga tangata o runga i a 
‘ Tawirirangi ’—koia ra te waka o Ngake. Ka rarahu nga kawekawe 
o te tipua nei ki te waka o Kupe; ka maua Kupe ki tona toki, kia 
‘Rakatu-whenua,’ ka topetopea nga kawekawe i konei. Kaore i rongo. 
Ka karanga a Kupe ki a Poheuea, ‘‘Makaia te ruru-taha na ki te upoko 
o te ika nei.” Ka makaia e Poheuea te rururu-taha ki te upoko o 
wheke; ka mahara pea te tipua nei, he tangata; ka mahue te pupuri 
i te waka, ka hui nga kawekawe ki te rururu-taha ra. Katahi ano ka 
paoa te toki a Kupe, a ‘ Ranga-tu-whenua ’ (tetahi whakahua tenei o 
taua toki; nona anake era ingoa e rua a ‘Raka-tu-whenua ’) ka paoa 
tonutia i te upoko, ka pakaru te upoko me nga karu e rua; ka mate te 
ika nei, te wheke a Muturangi i konei. Koia nei te take o tenei ingoa c 


Ara-paoa i mau ai ki tera motu, mo te paonga i te upoko o wheke me 
nga Karu. 


Na koia hoki i tapu ai te toka moana e kiia ra ko Nga-whatu; ke 
te wahi tera i takoto ai te wheke a Muturangii haria ki runga i taua 
kowhatu takoto ai nga whatu. Ka arate karakia hunai a te wheke 
koi hara mai a Muturangi ki te kimi i tonaika. Ka mutu te karakia 
ka: kumea te au miro ki reira kia kore ai te waka e eke ki taua kowhatu. 
ka waiho te ingoa ko Nga-whatu. Tenei ingoa a Nga-whatu, ko nga 
whatu o wheke ; koia nga whatu i tapaia ai ki aua kowhatu, ka waihc 
hei tohu tapu me ka whakawhiti i te whanga o Raukawa te waka ki. 
tera taha ki Arapaoa; ka hoe mai ranei te waka i Arapaoa ki tene’ 
motu, ka kiia e nga tohunga, kaua hei titiro ki Nga-whata, ara, ki aus 
kowhatu; me kopare nga mata koi kite, ka puta te tupuhi ka tahuri t 
waka nga waka ranei. Ka waiho tonu iho hei ture mo ena kowhatu 
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TE AMIO-HAERE A KUPE I TE WAI-POUNAMU. 


Na koia nei te take nana a Kupe i taki mai ki te moana, i tae mai 
ai ki tenei motu, raua ko Ngake me o ratau hoa. Ka marama mai 
koutou ki te nui o te mana o tenei tangata o Kupe koia i ki atu aie nga 
tamaahine kia waiho te motu i noho ai ratau hei ingoa mo ta ratau 
papa, ko te mana o Kupe, ka kiia ko Mana te motu i waho ake o Pori- 
rua. Na ko Porirua he ingoa no te mahuetanga o te pungao ‘ Mata- 
horua,’ no te rironga o te punga hou, ko ‘Huka-moa.’ Na koia a 
| Porirua. 


Na, ka ahu a Kupe ki te whakataki haere i tera motu kia kite ia i 

te ahua, kia kite me kore he tangata o runga o tera motu, o tenei motu 

| hoki. Kati ake tenei; ka tae ia ki Arahura, ka tapaia tena wahi ko 
| Arahura e Kupe, mo tona haere ki te kimi haere i te tangata me kore 
_ekiteaeia; koiaa Arahura. Ko te tangata tuatahi tonu ia nana i 


| 
| kite tenei taonga a te pounamu. Kv te pounamu tuatahi i kitea e ia, 


he inanga; i kitea atu ki te inanga ika nei, e tau ana mai i rotoi te 

_ awa; katahi ka tahuri ki te haohao, ka whatoro te ringa o Hine-te- 
uira-i-waho ki te wai, ka riro ake te kowhatu hei punga mo te kupenga 

_haohao, kia totohu ai ki roto i te wai. Ka kitea, e! he kowhatu 
rere ke tenei kowhatu; ka kiia tena kowhatu he inanga, ka waiho 
te ingoa kua kiia ake ra e au ko Arahura. Kati tenei whaka- 
marama aku mo te pounamu. ‘Te take 1 whakataki ake ai au i 

_tenei wahi o te korero nei, koi parau te tangata ki te ki, he pounamu 
ano to ona motu ake; kaore! Ko tenei mea ko te pounamu koia te 
whatu kaiponu o tenei motu; i kiia ai ko te whatu-kaiponu, he taonga 
hopo na te tangata te pounamu ; mo nga wahine Kahurangi anake, ma 

“nga uri-ariki anake e mau, kaore te rawakore e tau hei maui taua 
taonga; koia a te whatu-kaiponu. Heoi tenei wahi. 


Na, ka haere te waka o Kupe, ka ahu ma te tonga, ka tae ki te hiku 
o tera motu, ara, ki te mutunga mai, ka karanga atu a Kupe ki a Hine- 
waihua (te wahine a Ngake), ‘‘E Hua, waiho to mokai i konei hei 
noho i tenei pito o te motu nei; ina hoki kaore he tangata tahi.” Ka 
mahue te kekeno, me te kororai reira hei tiaki mai i tera pito o te 
motu o Arapaoa kua kia nei ko te Wai-pounamu i naia nei. Koia ke 
nei tona ingoa tika o mua. EK mohio ana koutou, ka haere atu te ope o 
tera motu ki konei ki Heretaunga ranei, ka karanga tonu mai nga 
tangata o reira, ‘‘ Haere mai, E nga tangata o Arapaoa!” a ka ahu 
mai i Heretaunga te ope, ka karanga atu tatou tae noa kia Ngai-Tahu, 
‘«‘ Haere mai e te rawhiti.” Ka marama mai koutou ki enei karanga. 

Na, kati; he nui nga ingoa hei whakahuahua haere ake maku i 
tapatapaia haeretia e Kupe ki nga wahi katoa o tera motu, 0 tenel 
motu hoki. Kati hei aha ra? WHeoi ano taku kupu ki a koutou, kaore 
i kitea he tangata e Kupe raua ko Ngake, o nga motu e rua nei; kore 


kia kotahi. 
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‘Te Hokinga o Kupe ki Aotea-roa. Ka hoki ki Hokianga, i tika 
ma te tai hauauru te hokinga o Kupe, ka ki a Hine-te-uira, 
tamahine a Kupe, “E koro e Kupe! me tamahu rawa e tatou 
to tatou mota.” Ka whakaaetia e Ngake e Kupe te kupu a 
tona tamahine, a Hine-te-uira-i-waho. Ka takoto te hakari a ona 
tamahine i Kerikeri, i Whangaroa. I te mutunga o te hakari nei, 
ka haere a Kupe ratou ko ona tangata katoa me ona tamahine, me 
Ngahue me ona tangata ki te uruuru i nga tapu, i mua atu o to ratou 
haerenga, ara, hokinga ki Rarotonga, ki Rangiatea, ki Hawaiki. Ko 
te kowhatu uruuru tapu kei te kauru o Hokianga, ko Tamahaere te 
ingoa, ko Toko haere tetahi o nga ingoa o taua kowhatu, a waiho tonu 
hei kowhatu tapu taua kowhatu. 

Na, ka korero ake au i nga kuri a Kupe, ratou ko ona tamariki e 
rua. I a ratau iu ra ki Hokiangai te tuatahi ra, no te haerenga o 
Kupe me ona tamariki, ka mahue nga kuri; he ngaro, i haere ki ro 
ngahere ki te hopu manu haere hei kai ma raua. Hoki rawa mai, kua’ 
kore nga ariki, Katahi ka haere ki te taha o te moana whakaau mai; 
ka rangona mai e Kupe, katahi ka matapovtia mai i waho i te moana— 
whakakowhatu tonu iho. 

Na, tetahi korero e penei ana: Ko aua kuri ka whakaaro a Kupe 
me waiho e ia hei tiaki i te motu nei; katahi ka tarai e ia nga kowhatu 
kia rite ki te ahua o ona kuri e rua; he wha tetahi, he toa tetahi; ka 
oti, katahi ano ka tu te hakari i kiia ake ra ra; no muri i te hakari, ko 
te kowhatu uruuru-tapu ra, I muri o tena ko tona hokinga. 

Na, ko tetahi wahi hei whakamarama ake maku. Ia iai tae mai 
ai ki waho o Whanganui, ka kite mai ia ki te pai o te whanga o 
Whanganui; ka mea a Kupe kia peka ratou kia kite i tenei whanga. 
Ka tae mai ki te ngutuawa o te awa ki te taha mauru, ka noho i reira. 
Ka haere mai ki Patea, ka tiria tona karaka i reira he oturu te ingoa 
o taua karaka. Ko te ingoa o tona nohoanga i te ngutuawa o 
Whanganui ra, i tapaia ko Kaihau-o-Kupe; he hau tonu te mahi; 
na reira ka tapaia ko Kaihau-o-Kupe. I hoe a Kupe ki roto o 
Whanganui ki te kimi tangata-whenua haere, tae noa ki Kau-arapawa. 
No te kaunga o tona wheteke ki tetahi taha o te awa ka mate ki roto i 
te wai, he waipuke hoki. Ka mate a Pawa ki reira, waiho tonu iho 
hei ‘ingoa mo taua wahi ko Kau-ara pawa. Ko te rev i rongo ai ia i 
reira he weka e ho ana mai i roto i te awa, ko kokako, ko Tiwaiwaka, 
ka mutu. No tona mohiotanga he manu, hoki mai ana a Kupe. Heoi 
tenei. Ta ia i Patea ra, ka hongi ia ki te oneone paraumu, e kakara 
ana te oneone. Kati i konei enei kupu. 

Na ka tuturu te kupu nei, kaore he tangata o tenei motu katoa, tae 
noa ki Ara-paoa; kore rawa atu. Ka mutu nga tangata i mahuei a 
Kupe ki tenei motu, ko ona kuri e rua, ko Tauaru te toa, ko Hurunui 


te uha; kaore etahi o ratou i noho i tenei motu; i hoki katoa ki Raro- 
tonga. 


aes 
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TE HOKINGA O KUPE KI HAWAIKI. 


Na, te taenga o Kupe o Ngake ma ki Rarotonga, tae atu hoki ki 
Rangiatea, tae atu ki Hawaiki, ko te korero tenei a Kupe, ‘ Kotahi te 
whenua e tauria ana e te kohurangi, he whenua makuku, e kakara 
ana te oneone; kei ‘ Tiritiri o te moana’ e tau ana. I te rongonga 0 
nga Iwi o aua motu i te korero a Kupe. ka takatu te whakaaro ki te 
haere mai ki enei motu. Ko nga take i hiahia nui ai ki te haere mai, 
he nui no te pakanga i waenganui ia ratou, i nga iwi o aua motu 
katoa. 


I te taenga atuo Kupe ki Rangiatea, ka ui maia Nga-toto kia 
Kupe, ““E Kupe! he aha te ahua o te whenua i kite na koe? He 
raupapa ranei, he tuarangaranga ranei; he one tai, he one matua ranei 
te one.” Ka mea a Kupe, “He tuatua a waenganui, ko nga hiwi i 
tata ki te moana i ahua maru, ka tuwhera ai nga raorao i te taha 
mauru. Te motu whakatonga, ko nga hiwi i tata mai ki te taha 
rawhiti he ora te whenua, he pai ki te titiro atu. Na, ko te one o 
Aotea-roa he pai, he one para-umu, he one kai; ko etahi wahi he one 
papa-tihore, he pihipihi te tupu o te otaota.” Ka patai ano etahi 


tangata, ‘““E Kupe! he aha te kai o te wai o waho, o uta. Ka meaa 
_Kupe, “He ika a waho, a uta, he paua, he kuku, he pipi, kei nga tapa o 


te moana.” Ka mea mai nga tangata, “ Kei whea te uru o te waka, E 
Kupe?” Kameaa Kupe ‘‘ Waihoi te taha katau o te ra o te marama o 


Kopu rere ai. Engari hei te Orongo-nui haere ai; ko te kaupeka o te 


tau, ko Tatau-uru-ora.” Katahi ka ui atu a Turi, kowhea te tino wahi 
paio te whenua?” Ka mea atu ia, ‘“‘ Waiho i te ia o Paraweranui, he 
wahi mau i kona.” Na, patai mai ano nga tangata,” I kite tangata ano 
ranei koe?” Ka mea a Kupe, ‘‘ Kaore aui kite; ko nga mea i kite ai 
au ko Kokako, e ko mai ana i runga i nga tau-kahiwi, ko Tiwaiwaka e 
titakataka ana i mua i taku aroaro.” 


(Ka mea mai a Matiaha-mokai, “‘E ki ana etahi ko nga tamahine a 
Kupe i noho ki tenei motu, me etahi o nga tangata o runga i nga waka 
o Kupe raua ko Ngake.”) Ka mea a Te Matorohanga, ‘ Kaore he 
tangata i noho iho; i hoki tonu a Kupe raua ko Ngake me a raua 
wahine, me a raua tamariki me o raua hoa katoa. Na ka mutu taku 
whakatakitaki ake i te tira o Kupe.”” Ka mea maia te Pahoro-Te-Tvi, 
“EH koro! I pewheai uru ai tatou ki roto i te whakapapa o Kupe me 
ona tamariki?”) Ka mea mai a Te Matorohanga, “ Kaore he tikanga 
mo nga whakapapa, no te mea e rua rawa nga whakatipuranga e toru o 
etahi, e wha o etahi, katahi ano ka haere mai te heke nui tonu ki 
Aotea-roa nei. Kati kua moemoe noa atu ona uri i te tane i tena wa; 
nga mea tane kua moe wahine i taua wa i mua atu hoki o te haerenga 
mai o Kupe ki Aotea-roa nei.’”” (Ka mea mai a Nga-whara, “KE koro! 
ki taku mahara ko Turi kua tae mai ki konei i mua atu i a Kupe raua 
ko Ngake.”) Ka mea mai a Te Matorohanga, “ Kaore ano a Turi i tae 


ie 
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mai; ia Kupe i hoki atu aii konei, i Rangiatea tonu ia e noho ana; i 
oma mai i Hawaiki; he puremutanga nana i a Korahi, te wahine a 
Taurangi-tahi, to mua ake tenei i a te Moana-waiwai he wahine © 
tuarua na Tomo-whare. 


Ko te Moana-waiwai i a Tomo-whare, kia puta :-— 


Ropa 

Te (Peron 

Koari 

Palira 

Kakahu-rukuruku (Ancestor of Ngati-Mutunga) 
Wek 

Rahiri 

Te i eee 


Kahukura = Hina-moe y 


Kati, ma nga tangata o Taranaki e whakaputa atu ki a ratou ano; 
ma Ngati-Toa, ma Ngati-Mania-poto. Na me korero ake ahau i te 
wehenga ki a Korahi, i moe ra ia Taurangi-tahi. 


1 Taurangi-tahi 2 Tomowhare 
Ko Taurangi-tahi = Korahi 
| 


| 
1 Tama-taki = Puakato 2 Te Awhengaia 


Ko Tama-taki = Puakato ia 
Hae wala = Ipuipu-te-rangiia 
Wharepatari ia 
Karimoi 

Ko Te Awhenga = Te Ao-marama ia 
Tatai-arorangi 
Te Huapae 


Te Rangi-hopukia 


Hine-huri-tai 


Kati i konei, ma Ngati-Porou e takiri atu ki a ratou ano, ki a te 
Potae-aute, ki a Tama-nui-te-ra, ki a Te Hou-ka-mau. 

Na, koia tenei te wahine “i puremutia nei e Turi; he wahine 
kahurangi i moe raia Te Ao-marama. Na ka whaia kia patua, ka 
oma mai; ko te tino take i oma rawa mai ai ki konei rawa ki tenei 
motu, he kohurutanga ia Awe-potiki. Kati, koia nei nga take. 
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: Ko Tatai-arorangi = Katokato-rangi 
: : Ko Katokato-rangi = Hau-nui-aparangi 

tama a Kupe raua ko Hine-te-aparangi. Na, kati taku whakamara- 
)ma ki a koutou i tenei wehenga o te korero nei. 
Na, ka roa a Kupe, a Ngake ki Rangiatea, ka haere ki Hawaiki. 
| Na Rua-wharo i tiki ake kia rongo ai nga tangata i te whenua hou 
|kua kitea nei e ia i ‘Tiritiri o te moana.’ No te hokinga mai i 
Hawaiki ki Rarotonga, ka kite i a Turi, kua moe i a Rongorongo— 
tamahine a Toto. Katahi ka ui atu a Turi ki a Kupe, “E Kupe! 
kowhea te wahi pai o te motu na ki tau titiro iho?”’? Ka meaa Kupe. 
“Kote taha mauru. Kei kona taku karaka huarua e tipu anai te 
ngutu o taua awa, e whakatu ana kite uru o Tahu-makaka-nui. Ka 
kite koe i tetahi maunga e tu ana i te taha moana, e tauria ana e te 
huka-rangi; me ahu mai to haere mai kia Tahu-para-wera-nui, ka kite 
koe.” 

| Na, katahi ano a Turi ka ki atu ki te wahine, ‘“‘E Hine! mehe 
‘mea he waka tou, penei kua haere taua ki te whenua watea i a taua.” 
‘Ka mea a Rongorongo, ‘“‘Mawai e noho te whenua ururua!” (Ara, 
‘mokemoke, te tikanga o taua korero.) Ka tohe tonua Turi ki te 
_korero i taua korero; katahi ka korero atu a Rongorongo ki a Toto, 
_kitona papa, ka mea mai a Toto, ‘‘E pai ana! Ina te waka.” Ka riro 
‘mai te waka, a ‘ Aotea’ ia Rongorongo, ka hoatu ki a Turi. Te kupu 
a Toto ki a Turi, ‘‘ E haere koe, e tae e koe ki ‘ Tiritiri-o-te-whenua’ i 
‘te moana, e kite koe he rua kai tena whenua, tikina mai matou ko o 
'taokete.”’ Ko te kupu tena a Toto. Na, ka whakaetia e Turi, na kaorea 
Turi e haere wawe mai; kia whanau rawa ona tamariki i reira tonu atu, 
a Turanga-i-mua, a Taneroa, a Tonga-potiki. E hapu anaa Rongorongo. 
‘Katahi ano a Turi ka ki atu ki a Kupe, ‘“‘E Kupe! hoake taua ka hoki 
ki to kainga e ki nei koe.” Ka mea a Kupe, ‘“‘E kore Kupe e hoki 
rua.” Na, ka marama koutou, kaore i tutaki i a Kupe ki te moana, ki 
-whea ranei. He korero tahora tena korero, he kééa ka hoki mai a 
_Kupe i Hawaiki i ki ake ra au. Tae mai ka whanau te kopu o Rongo- 
crrongo; ka ki atu a Kupe, “ waiho to kopu, ko Turanga-i-mua oku ki 
_Aotea-roa.”’ Na katahi ano ka rangona kua tapaia te ingoa o tenei 
rmotu ko Aotea-roa. Ka mea mai a Nga-toto, ‘‘E Turi! koia na he 
tingoa mo te waka o a tatau tamahine.” Ka mea atu a kupe, ‘EH 
rpai ana.” Ka tapaia ki te waka o Rongorongo ko ‘ Aotea,’ ka mahue 
‘tona ingoa ake, kati ake enei, ka marama i a koutou. 


THE LORE OF THE WHARE-WANANGA. 


— 


PART IL. 
TE KAUWAE-RARO, 


OR ‘THINGS TERRESTRIAL.’ 


Written out by H. T. Wuaranoro. 
Translated by S. Percy Smiru. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Discovery oF NEw ZEALAND BY KUPE AS RELATED 
BY TE MATOROHANGA. 


Kupe and Muturangi at Rarotonga—Kupe and Ngake start for New Zealand— 
They explore the South Island—He returns to the North Island—The return 
to Rarotonga. 


[ We have now approached the time in the history of these East Coast 
Maoris when we can avail ourselves of very considerable detail as to 
their doings. The next important event that occurred was the discovery 
of New Zealand by the navigator Kupe. But before we allow the 
Sage to tell the story of this important event, a few words must be said 
about the date of the discovery. 

We need not repeat here what has been said in Chapter III., Vol. 
I., of these Memoirs, where the very peculiar discrepancies in regard 
to the date that Kupe lived are treated exhaustively. The main 
thing evolved out of that discussion was the strong probability that 
there had existed two men of that name. Much information has come 
to light since then, derived from the documents that we are following, 
and this additional matter only serves to confirm the conclusion pre- 
viously arrived at, viz., that there were two Kupes. 

I do not propose to inflict on our readers a further series of long 
Genealogical Tables, for it is only to those who are engaged in such 
studies that they have any interest—all important as they are fon 
historical purposes, for without them we could never arrive at any 
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dates whatever in Polynesian History, and without dates history is 
useless. Suffice it to say, that with all the number of tables before me, 
I find they group themselves into two divisions, thus :— 

all series has a mean of thirty-nine generations, or say the year 

Another of twenty-four generations, or say, the year 1300. 

We will for the moment turn our attention to the approximate date 
of 925, and endeavour to learn something of the localities and doings 
of the people at that period. From the book “‘ Hawaiki’’* it will be 
learnt that this was the period when the second great extension of 
their voyages commenced, the head quarters of the Tonga-hiti branch 
(which includes Maoris, Rarotongans, and Tahitians, etc.) was in Fiji, 
but Tahiti had at that time already received the first instalment of its 
population. During the two centuries subsequent to 950, the voyages 
were very frequent to all parts of the Pacific—from Hawaii to New 
(Zealand, from Indonesia to Easter Island. This may be seen at a 
glance by referring to ‘‘ Hawaiki,” p. 171 (third edition), where a long 
list of islands discovered or visited at this time is shown, as derived 
from the Rarotonga records. Among these islands is ‘Avaiki-tautau,’ 
which the Rarotongan learned men hold to he New Zealand. 
Whether Kupe was one of this band of navigators, it is impossible 
|to say with certainty; but probability seems to point to his being 
jidentical with Te Aratanga-nuku, the famous Rarotonga voyager, who 

flourished, according to the Rarotonga tables, thirty-seven generations 
ago, and therefore only two generations after the date we have 
| assigned to the first Kupe. 
With regard to the second Kupe, we shall hear a great deal about 
him as this narrative progresses; and, as | hold, the two men have 
frequently been confused. Twenty-four generations back from the 
year 1900, will bring us to the year 1300, or two generations before 
‘The Fleet’ sailed from Tahiti for New Zealand, and thus his various 
conversations with Turi (of the ‘ Aotea’ canoe, who came at the same 
time as the Fleet) will be explained. What seems to me, however, as 
a strong proof of there having been a former Kupe is the fact that 
Toi-te-huatahi who lived seven generations before the second Kupe, 
actually made use of Kupe’s sailing directions to find his way to New 
Zealand. 
We shall also see that in Toi’s time the original ‘'angata-whenua, 
who are said to have arrived after the discovery of New Zealand by 
Kupe, had had time to so increase from the crews of a few canoes that 


* The writer must apologise to his readers for the frequent reference to his own 
: writings in ‘‘ Hawaiki,’’ but it is the only work as yet that has endeavoured to 
‘treat the Polynesian traditions in a historical manner so far as relates to the 

southern branches of the race, by addueing dates from the genealogies. To repeat 


what has been said in that book here, would only be a waste of printer’s ink. 
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their occupation of the country extended from Taranaki along the 
West Coast as far as the North Cape, and along the East Coast as far 
as O-potiki in the Bay of Plenty ; and, even allowing for exagerations, 
they were very numerous indeed. They could not have thus become 
so numerous if the country had been discovered by the second 
Kupe; and must have been here ages before Toi arrived. It is 
repeatedly said in the accounts of Kupe’s voyages, that he found no- 
living man in these islands, though as the story says, he frequently 
searched for signs of man. 

We may, without extending this argument to the two Kupes, 
though much more might be said, now allow the Sage to relate his 
account of Kupe’s voyage—always bearing in mind that his narrative 
(to my mind at least) has confused the doings of the two Kupes. It 
has occurred to me that the second Kupe, whilst he did come to New 
Zealand to search for a certain man named Tuputupu-whenua (as some 
accounts say), did not do more than sail along the West Coast of the 
North Island, and did not explore the South Island at all. This would 
agree with some of the narratives. We shall see that the Sage’s 
account takes his hero all round both islands. 

I will leave the reader to draw his own conclusions as to the story 
of the ‘Wheke-a-Muturangi’; and merely remind him that it has been 
pointed out that the probable inducement to Kupe to undertake the 
long voyage from Tahiti to New Zealand, was the flight of the Ko- 
hoperoa, or long-tailed Cuckoo, which an observant people like the 
Maoris on seeing this bird coming year after year from the South 
West, and well knowing that it was a land bird, would immediately 
conclude that land of considerable size lay in that direction. ] 


KUPE AND MUTURANGI AT RAROTONGA. 


HE ‘Sage’ of the whave-wananga said to the assembled people 

in 1861, ‘‘I will commence my narration by starting from the 

period of Kupe. He was a great chief of Hawaiki [Tahiti], whose 

father was from Rarotonga, and his mother from Rangiatea | Rai‘atea], 

where her father lived. You will understand thus that there were 
three islands over the people of which his mdna extended. 

On one occasion there arose a quarrel between Kupe and Mutu- 
rangi, a man of Rarotonga, about the latter’s pet wheke (or octopus). 
Kupe and his people went out to fish at the usual fishing place, where 
the lines and hooks were let down; but after a long time feeling no 
bites, the lines were hauled up, and then it was found that all the bait 
had been taken. It was the same with all the canoes on the fishing 
ground. They put on fresh bait, but with the same result, and thus 
they continued until all the bait was used up. The canoes then all 


returned ashore, and there the fishermen told the tale of their want of 
success. 
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After a time, on another day, the canoes again went out to the 
fishing ground; but the result was the same; no fish came to their 
lines; so they returned home without a single fish. The fishermen re- 
ported their ill-success, and much discussion took place as to the cause 
of it. It was finally decided to lay the matter before the tohungas (or 
priests) so that they might search out the cause. The priests told the 
people, if they proposed to go fishing again to first bring the lines and 
hooks to them to be operated on [i.e., to give them power to catch fish 
by the exercise of the priestly powers]. 

When morning came it was decided to go fishing again, so lines and 
hooks were taken to the priests who said the proper sarikias over 
them, and then the canoes put out to sea. It was now seen that 
umerous octopii were at the lines eating the bait, and there was also 

be seen the great octopus of Muturangi floating on the surface of 
the sea; it thus became known that the latter man was the cause of 
the trouble, and fear fell on the fishermen, so they all returned ashore. 

On arriving they reported what they had seen; so Kupe went to 

uturangi who was dwelling at Kahu-kaka, which was his home. 
Said Kupe, “‘O sir! You are the cause of our ill luck, and never told 
jus (about the octopus).” Muturangi replied, ‘‘I did not send the 
‘wretches there.” Kupe then said, “‘ Restrain your octopus; do not 
let it go to sea, because the canoes will be going out to-morrow again 
ito fish.”” Then Kupe returned to Pakaroa,! to his home, and told all 
lhis people to prepare for fishing on the morrow, as food was getting 
scarce. So next morning the fishermen of Pakaroa went forth; but 
ithe same thing occurred again, the octopus had not altered his conduct. 
‘The fishermen returned and reported the result, and that the octopus 
of Muturangi was still there. Kupe again went to the tohungas of the 
ituahu (altar) and described their trouble, and asked them what should 
Ibe done. ‘To this the ¢ohungas replied that they were not powerful 
enough to overcome the action of the octopus, but application should 
lbe made to Muturangi himself to stop the proceedings. Kupe said, ‘‘I 
intend to slay Muturangi.” ‘To this the ohungas replied, ‘‘ Even if 
you slay Muturangi, the octopus will still retain his power; it would 
be better to first kill the octopus.” Kupe then went to the house of 
Muturangi, and again complained of the evil conduct of the latter’s 
pet; ‘I come to you to ask you to kill your pet.” Muturangi replied, 
“<T will not consent that my pet should be killed. The sea is his home, 
it is the people who are in the wrong in going there to fish.” To this 
Kupe said, ‘If you will not take care of your pet, I intend to kill it.” 
“¢ You will not be able to do so,” said Muturangi. Kupe said, ‘It is 
well; if I kill it I shall kill it.” 


1. In other narratives Pakaroa is said to be in Hawaiki (Tahiti); perhaps there 


are two such places. 
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Kupe then returned to Pakaroa, and said to his people, ‘‘ Prepare 
my canoe for sea, and do it well.” So ‘Mata-horua’ was carefully 
prepared, the wash boards at the bow fastened on, two endpieces 
(haumi-tuporo) were put in place, one at the stern, one at the bow,? 
two anchors were brought from his grandfather, Ue-tupuke, who had 
charge of them, the place for the cable was a hole in the stone (or 
anchor) [ puzga, which is also the Island name of carol]. One of these 
anchors was a tatara-a-punga from Maungaroa, which is a mountain 
in Rarotonga,* the other was a purwat-kura, which is a reddish stone 
like kirtpaka (flint) or matd-waiapa (obsidian), which came from 
Rangiatea Island. A similar stone was brought to New Zealand in 
‘*Kura-haupo ” canoe by Tama-ahua and used by him as a support 
for the centre pillar of his house that he erected at Taranaki; it was 
a puwat-kura. (See ‘Journal Polynesian Society,’ Vol. XVII., p. 73, 
where this stone is stated to have been used as a support for a house- 
pillar at Oakura, and is said still to be seen. | ) 

The anchors having been placed on board, Kupe started forth to 
slay the octopus. On arrival at the fishing ground named Whakapuaka, 
the lines were let down, but were not allowed to reach the bottom, but 
hauled up, and then it was seen the baits had been eaten, and the 
octopuses followed the lines to the surface, where Kupe and the sixty 
men of the canoe ‘ Mata-horua’ proceeded to slaughter them and con- 
tinued to do so till night fell, while the great octopus of Muturangi 
was all the time waiting a little beyond. According to belief the body 
of this octopus was three fathoms in length, whilst its feelers were five 
fathoms long when stretched out. Its eyes were like the paua-raupara 
(thin, flat shell fish, like the pearl oyster) in size. After the slaughter 
had continued for a very long time, Peka-hourangi, one of the 
principal tohungas of the tuahw (altar) svid, ‘Cease killing those 
octopus; if you could succeed in killing Muturangi’s great octopus, the 
others would all disappear, for it is he that brings them here, and 
Muturangi is inciting [/wata, to incite by means of incantations | them 
to take off the bait. They therefore ceased slaying the smaller 
octopus, and turned their attention to Muturangi’s octopus. But 
although there were many canoes there, none of them could approach 
the: monster, for he made off to the deep sea. It was now night, so 
Kupe returned ashore, whilst Ngake in his canoe, “ Tawhiri-rangi,” 
followed the octopus out to sea. On arrival ashore Kupe said to his 


2. The hawmi-tuporo means, not the ordinary top-sides, but the old fashioned way 
of adding to the length of the canoe, by joining on pieces to form the bow and the 
stern. In those days the junction was made with square-ended pieces, sewn on with 
sinnet ; the dovetailed junction is said to have come into use a generation after the 
great migration here. 

3. Maunganui is a beautifully wooded mountain just behind Tereora school, 
north-west end of Rarotonga Island. I don’t know of a Maungaroa in Rarotonga. 


—— 
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men, ‘ Put plenty of provisions on board our canoe, for we will follow 
this monster until we kill him,” which was agreed to by all the crew. 

On learning of Kupe’s proposal, Hine-i-te-aparangi, his wife, and’ 
her daughters, urged Kupe to remain and leave his men to pursue the 
octopus, lest he be overtaken by storms at sea and be drowned. Kupe 
was annoyed at this and said, ‘“‘Cease your wailing; you have prophe- 
sied ill luck to me indeed (wattohutia), and it will end perchance in my 
death. Go all of you and your children on board the canoe so there 
may be one death for us all, and not me alone whilst you remain 
) lamenting in safety ashore.” So all his five children consented to 
| accompany him. That was the reason that Hine-i-te-aparangi and their 
children came hither in ‘ Mata-horua.’ 


KUPE AND NGAKE START FOR NEW ZEALAND. 


‘Mata-horua’ was now launched and started. There were seventy- 
two people on board. After a time they reached Tuahiwi-nui-o-Hine- 
/moana* where Kupe overtook Ngake, of whom he asked, “ Have you 
/seen the octopus?” Ngake replied, ‘‘There! You can see him red- 
_dening (mura-haere) on the ripples of the sea.’’ Kupe looked, and it 
was so. They followed up to approach the monster, but to no avail; 
the octopus went on only the faster, directing his course to this island 
of New Zealand. Kupe said to Ngake, ‘‘ The head of the octopus is 
directed towards some main-land apparently ; by following it we shall 
be led to some strange country.” It was not long after this the main- 
‘land was seen in the far distance, like a cloud on the horizon, towards 
which the octopus made straight. As it drew near to Muri-whenua 
_[the North Cape], at the tail of this island, the octopus turned its head 
(course) to the south along the East Coast. Kupe now said to Ngahue,’ 


4. ‘‘The great ridge of Hine-moana (Lady of the Ocean),’’ which I take to be 
an expression for the deep wide ocean—perhaps midway of the voyage, where the 
Trade wind is met by the prevailing westerly winds. 

5. We shall see later on that Ngahue was Ngake’s second name, and by aid of 
this, we may be able to furnish a check on the date of their voyages. It will be 
remembered in the Rarotongan account of the sailing of the ‘ Fleet’ for New Zea- 
land, as shown in ‘‘ Hawaiki,”’ p. 278, that Ngahue is said to have taken back to 
Rarotonga a piece of Jadeite, or pounamu (see ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ in this number— 
Editor), with which axes were made for dubbing out canoes, etc. Bearing in mind 
the period with which we are dealing, it would be nothing extraordinary to find 
either Kupe or Ngahue at Samoa, for we know that voyages between there and the 
Eastern Pacific were quite common at that time—indeed we shall find later on that 
Kupe himself had visited Samoa and other islands to the west. 

If reference be made to John White’s ‘‘ Ancient History of the Maori,’’ Vol. 
I., p. 72, we shall see one of the versions of the history of Rata, a very well-known 
Polynesian ancestor, who lived in Samoa, Fiji, and the adjacent islands, at a mean 
of thirty-nine generations ago (according to the Sage’s teachings), or exactly the 
period we have found for the first Kupe. The account therein states that Rata ob- 
tained from Ngahue a slab of stone with which to make an axe to be used in canoe 
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‘Follow up our fish; I will land here to rest and then follow after 
you. If the octopus should stop anywhere, let it remain there until I 
come.” So Ngake continued on in pursuit, whilst Kupe went on from 
the North Cape to Hokianga, where he stayed a while. In the course 
of his wanderings there in search of food, he came to a place where 
there was some plastic clay (whku-whenua) into which his heels sunk as 
also the soles of his feet and there left holes, as did the feet of his dog 
which was following him. The clay was at once turned into rock, and 
both Kupe’s and his dog Tauaru’s footsteps are to be seen there to 
this day. 

I will now relate the story of Kupe’s dogs. When he aud his children 
landed there the first time and then went on, they left the dogs behind 
because they had wandered off to the forest to hunt birds, and on their 
return their masters had left; they went down to the beach and there 
howled. Kupe heard them, but he mata-poutia them [i.e., used a karakia 
to prevent them following] from the sea, and they were at once turned’ 
into stone. [Two rocks at the mouth of the Whirinaki river, Hokianga, 
are still pointed out as Kupe’s dogs.] Another account of these dogs is, 
that Kupe decided to have them there as guardians for the land, and he 
carved out of stone a male and female dog to represent them. 

After a lengthened stay at Hokianga, Kupe came on, following his 
friend, and overtook him at Rangi-whakaoma [Castle Point], where 
Ngake was awaiting him, and who informed Kupe that the “ octopus of 
Muturangi” was there within a cave giving birth to its offspring. Kupe 
proceeded to the cave and broke it open, which caused the octopus to 
flee in the night towards the south. Kupe and Ngake then gave chase 
and came to Te Kawakawa [Cape Palliser ]. 

This name was given by Kupe from the circumstance that one of his 
daughters here made a wreath of kawakawa leaves, and the name has 
ever since remained in memory of it. At that place is a hahawai-spring 
where Kupe kept the fish of that name, a fact which is well-known to 
everybody. 

It was near here that the sail of ‘‘ Mata-horua” canoe was broken, 
and Kupe, Ngake and their friends proceeded to make another for the 
bow of the canoe [i.e., for the foremast |. Kupe said to Ngake, ‘‘ Which 
is the best kind of sail, yours or mine?” Hine-waihua, the wife of Ngake 
said (?to her husband), Ah! Thy parent’s papa [elder relative, but 
Ngake was the brother of Kupe’s wife] is the best; it can be made 
quicker; he has the dexterous hand for that kind of work.” So they 


building. We would suggest that the stone was part of that taken from New 
Zealand by Ngahue ; i.e., a piece of Jadeite. The same account also mentions that 
Ngahue made an axe of the same stone for Kupe, which shows us that we are here 
dealing with the same individuals. This Rata, however, is probably not the son of 
Wahie-roa, but Rata-ware. The Sage gives the position of Wahie-roa’s son Rata 
in table at end of Chaptel V. 
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set to work and continued on to daylight, all hands helping—Kupe, his 


elder relatives and younger brethren. When daylight came, the sail was 
to be seen hanging up on the cliff, which caused Ngake to say, ‘I am 
beaten by my friend.” [There is some portion of the narrative apparently 
left out here by the Scribe, for we learn from other sources that it was a 
trial of skill between Kupe and Ngake as to who should first complete 
a sail—hence Ngake’s words. |} 

Near that spot is also a bathing place of Kupe’s daughters, one of 
whom, Makaro, had her sickness on her at the time, and in consequence 
the water remains red to this day. There also is a heap of stone, from 
the top of which Kupe recited his karakia to draw fish across for his 
daughters, amongst others, the hapuku, which ordinarily lives in deep 
water, but Kupe drew them thither. He was gazing (matakitak:) on the 
multitude of fish, and then raising his eyes saw beyond the sea the 
mountains of the South Island, the snows on Tapuae-nuku (the lookers 
on) in the sun. Hine-uira, one of his daughters, asked Kupe what he 
was gazing at. He replied, “It is nothing; I was looking at the shoals 
of fish coming in, when I lifted up my eyes and beheld the land lying 
there.” Hine-uira said, ‘‘ Let the name of these stones be Matakitaki’’ 
(gazing), which remains to this day. 

After this they started in pursuit of their fish, going on to the mouth 
of Te Whanganui-a-Tara [Port Nicholson], on the west side of which 
their canoes landed. Here Kupe went for a bathe, and afterwards 
stretched himself out on a rock to dry himself in the sun, where he 
scratched himself, hence that place was ever after called ‘‘Te Aroaro 0 
Kupe,” i.e., “‘ Te Ure-o-Kupe” [the rock on Barrett’s Reef]. 

From there, after going to Hataitai (Miramar peninsula) they went 
on to Owhariu [Ohariu, west of Wellington, on Cook’s Straits) where 
the sails of ‘‘Mata-horua’’ were hung up to dry, hence the name of 
that place. [It is not clear what connection O-whariu (to turn aside) 
has with the drying of sails. ] 

The two islands in Te Whanganui-a-Tara named Matiu [Some’s 
Island] and Makaro [Ward’s Island], were so called by two of Kupe’s 
daughters after themselves to commemorate their visit to this island. 
Kupe much approved this idea of his daughters. When they arrived at 
Te Rimu-rapa [Sinclair’s Head] they proceeded to catch pauas (Haliotis), 
shell fish, besides other fish, and there dried them as sea-stores for their 
voyage. Then they procured the large sea-weed, and prepared them as 
recepticles for these sea-stores, so that they should not be spoiled by 
damp. Hence was that place named Rimu-rapa [sea-weed flattened ; 
the bull-kelp is still used for bags for preserving birds, especially mutton 
birds]. Whilst there they found it a very disagreeable place on account of 


6. My informant tells me that kelp was used for carrying fresh-water on their 
voyages. It was turned inside out by aid of sticks, and formed waterproof bags of 
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the wind, so proceeded north to Porirua Harbour, where ‘‘Mata-horua” 
was brought to an anchor. Here, on the east side of the harbour, near 
the mouth, Kupe saw a stone which he at once desired as an anchor for 
the canoe; it was a owhatu-hukatai [a white stone, probably volcanic]. 
His daughters also had the same wish on account of its excellence. Con- 
sequently it was taken for that purpose, and the anchor brought from 
Maungaroa in Rarotonga was left at Porirua.?| This new anchor was 
named Hukatai. [Below it is called Hukamoa. | 

Ngake now said to Kupe: it was time they went after their enemy, 
So they left and went to Mana Island, where Kupe left his wife and his — 
daughters. They stayed there for a while. Mohuia, one of Kupe’s~ 
daughters said, ‘‘ Let this name, Mana, be retained for this island, in : 
remembrance of to tatau mana tuatahi, on this island.” [The meaning is — 
not quite clear; possibly some exercise of priestly power (mdna) took — 
place there, omitted by the Scribe, or it may have been in remembrance 
of their power and daring ia crossing the ocean. At the same time the | 
name of the island is Mana, not mdna.| Kupe gave his consent to this, 
saying, ‘‘ Yes! it is well, Mana shall be its name. 

After leaving his family there, they made a straight course for Te 
Wai-pounamu [South Island as it is called now], and when they drew 
nigh unto it, they beheld the octopus of Mutu-rangi approaching. The 
two canoes of Kupe and Ngake separated to allow of the octopus to pass 
between them, which it did, the head rushing forward drawing its 
tentacles behind, which spread out even beyond the canoes. It is thought 
that the length of the arms from head to tail was forty fathoms, whilst 
the width of the body was four fathoms. Tohirangi stood up in the 
centre of Kupe’s canoe with a long spear and lunged at the monster; he 
speared it twice, and when it felt the pain, it stretched out its tentacles 
to break the spear of Ngahue, which was Ngake’s other name, who was 
using his spear from the other canoe. Their two spears crossed, and the 
tentacles of the octopus seized hold of the gunwale of Ngake’s canoe, 
right away from the bows to the stern, which so frightened the men on 
board ‘Tawhiri-kura,’ which was the name of Ngake’s canoe, that it 
was nearly upset. The tentacles then seized hold of Kupe’s canoe, who 
took his axe named ‘ Raka-tu-whenua’ and commenced cutting off the 
tentacles; but it would not let go. Kupe then shouted to Po-heuea, 
“Throw the bunch of calabashes at the head of the octopus!” This 
was done, and the monster, thinking perhaps that it was a man, 
let go the canoe, and encircled the calabashes with all his ten- 
tacles. Then Kupe made a fierce downward blow (paoa) with his 


considerable size in which the water was carried. At night time these bags were 


trailed overboard with a stone attached, which thus made the water deliciously cool, 
an important point in the tropics. 


7. This stone anchor is now in the Dominion Museum, Wellington. 
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pexe (also called Ranga-tu-whenua) at the head of the monster 
which was smashed in as well as its eyes. And so died this great 
fish, the ‘‘ Wheke-o-Muturangi.” Now hence is the name of the 


South Island, Ara-paoa, from the paoa or downward blow on 
the head of the octopus. And also from the circumstance of this: 
killing, are the rocks Nga-whatu (The Brothers’ Rocks, Cooks’ Straits) 
tapu; for that is the place where the ‘‘ Wheke-o-Mururangi” laid. 
Here it was the karakia was said to conceal the octopus, lest Muturangi 
should come in search of his pet. Immediately the karakia was ended, 
swirling currents commenced so that no canoe could land on those rocks. 
The name Nga-whatu, refers to the eyes (whatw) of the octopus, and 
it has remained a tapu place ever since. When canoes cross the Straits 
to or from Ara-paoa, the priests say, “‘Do not look on Nga-whatu; 
cover the eyes with a shade, lest, looking, a gale of wind comes on and 
the canoes will be capsized.” ‘This is the rule even to this day. 

Now the above is the cause that drew Kupe, Ngake and their 


_ companions across the wide ocean when they discovered this country of 


Aotea-roa. It will be understood how great was the mdnd (power, 
ability, prestige, etc.) of Kupe to accomplish this undertaking. Hence 


it was that his daughters wished to emphasize this mdna by naming the 
island on which they stayed in honour of their father—the mdnd of 


Kupe. Porirua harbour where they left their old anchor and replaced it 
by a new one named Huka-moa (above, it is called Huka-tai) is derived 
from that circumstance. [Probably port here is an obsolete word. In 
Maori, Tahitian, and Rarotongan it means a people, and has other 
meanings, none of which explain what the text seems to imply. The 


_ Scribe says it refers to the exchange of one anchor for the other. | 


KUPE EXPLORES THE SOUTH ISLAND. 


Now after these events Kupe proceeded to the other (South) Island 
in order to ascertain its capabilities, and to see whether or not there 
were people living there, which he also intended to do as regards the 
North Island. He went down the west coast until he reached Arahura 
(a few miles north of Hokitika). He gave the river that name because 
he went to search out whether any people were to be found there. 
[ Ara-hura, the way opened up.] He was the first man to discover the 
valuable pounamu or jadeite. The first specimen he saw was that kind 
called inanga, so named because it was seen in a river together with 
many inanga, or white-bait, which he proceeded to enclose (catch). 
When Hine-te-uira-i-waho stretched forth her hand into the water to 
get a stone as a sinker for the net, to sink it in the water, the one she 
got hold of was quite different to any she had seen before, and so it was 
called inanga. Enough of this explanation as to the pounamu; the 
reason the subject has been brought up is, lest any one should falsely 
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say that this particular island possesses pownamu. It is not. The poz- 
namu is called the whatu-kaiponu of this land, and it is so called as a 
much desired property for the kahurangi [high-class chieftainess, 
usually the first-born daughter of aristocratic parents] and for the 
high-born chiefs—no low-born person is entitled to use it—hence 
whatu-kaiponu (or the treasured, coveted, stone). : 

Kupe’s canoes then proceeded further to the south, and finally reached 
the tail-end of the South Island. When there Kupe said to Hine-waihua, 
the wife of Ngake, ““O Hua! Leave your peto here to dwell in this 
end of the island, for behold there are no men here.” Hence are the 
seals and the penguins which guard that end of Arapaoa, which is now 
called Te Wai-pounamu—that was its correct name formerly. It is well 
known that the proper salutation to the people of the South Island is, 
“¢ Welcome ye people of Arapaoa””—and Ngai-Tahu of the South Island 
welcomes us by saying, ‘‘ Welcome ye people of the sunrise.” 

Enough has now been said about the names given by Knpe in the: 
South Island. But nowhere did he or Ngake see the face of man in 
either that island or this—not a single one. 


KUPE RETURNS TO THE NORTH ISLAND. 


On Kupe’s return to the north he went by way of the west coast of 
the North Island to Hokianga. When he was off Whanganui he saw 
what a very fine bay there was there,* and therefore decided to land to 
inspect it. On entering the bay, they landed on the west side and stayed 
a while there. The place where they stayed, at the mouth of Whanganui, 
he named Kaihau-o-Kupe [ Kupe’s wind-eating |, because it was very 
windy whilst they were there. Kupe paddled up the Whanganui river 
to see if any people lived there; he went as far as Kau-arapawa, so 
called by him because his servant tried to swim the river there to obtain 
some korau, or wild cabbage, and was drowned, for the river was in 
flood. So Pawa was drowned, and his name was applied to that place. 
[Kau-arapawa is about fifteen miles above the town of Whanganui. | 
Kupe heard some voices there, a weka, a kokako and a tiwaiwaka, but as 
soon as he found they were only birds he returned to the mouth of the 
river, and:then went on to Patea, where he planted some karaka seed of 
the species called Oturu.® Whilst at Patea he tested the soil by smelling 
it, and found it to be para-uwmu—a rich black soil—and sweet scented. 


8. This agrees with local tradition, to the effect. that in former times the sea 
came up to the present town of Whanganui and formed a deep bay, which has 
since been filled up by the river. 

9. The karaka-otwru, is described to me, as like the ordinary karaka (Coryno- 
carpus levigata), but with smaller leayes and berries and fewer of them, with a low 
growth. There are some trees of the same species growing at Nuhaka, Hawke: 
Bay, the seed of which is said to have been brought here by the ‘ Kura-haupo’ 
canoe, under Whatonga. If this karaka at Pat>a bore a few fruit on the west side 
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Arrived at Hokianga, Hine-te-ura, Kupe’s daughter, said to him, 
“0 Sir! let us take possession of this land,” to which both Kupe and 
Ngake consented. Then a hakari or feast was made by his daughters at 
a place between Te Kerikeri and Whangaroa. At the end of the feast, 
Kupe, Ngahue, and all their people proceeded to urwuru the land, or to 
place it under tapu [uruwru whenua means usually the placating of the 
genii loci}, prior to their return to Rarotonga, Rangi-atea and Hawaiki. 
The stone of the uruuru-tapu is at the head waters of Hokianga, and is 
named Tama-haere, sometimes called Toka-haere, which is still very 
tapu. [The feast was held at the place usually called Tarata-rotorua, 
where certain natural pillars of rock are said to have been the posts that 
held up the food at the feast. ] 

Now, it must be clearly understood, there were no people in all this 
island, or in Arapaoa (South Island)—not a single one. The only 
individuals left here by Kupe were his two dogs named Tauaru, the 
male, and Hurunui, the female. None of their party remained here, the 
_ whole of them returned to Rarotonga. 


THE RETURN TO RAROTONGA, ETC. 


After Kupe and Ngake returned to Rarotonga they went on to 
Rangi-atea [ Rai‘atea], and from thence to Hawaiki [Tahiti]. They 
reported as follows: ‘‘There is a distant land, cloud capped, with plenty 
of moisture, and a sweet-scented soil. It is situated at ‘Tiritiri-o-te 
moana.” [The ordinary meaning of tiritiri does not seem to throw any 
light on this expression. It may possibly be connected with the same 
root as tiriwa, a space, and if so (and in any case) it probably means 
_ “the vast space of ocean.” | When the people of those islands heard 
Kupe’s words, they became possessed of a desire to come here to these 
islands. The reasons they had for this desire, were the great number of 
quarrels arising amongst themselves in all of those islands. 

When Kupe reached Rangiatea | Rai‘atea], Nga-Toto (or Toto) 
asked him, saying, ‘‘O Kupe! What is the appearance of that land 
you have discovered. Is it raupapa, flat land, or a tua-rangaranga, 
undulating? Is the, soil one-tai, a sandy soil, or one-matua, rich, fat 
soil?” Kupe replied, ‘‘In the centre part are mountain ranges (twa- 
tua); the spurs that come down to the sea are sheltered, and with plains 
opening out on both the East and West Coast. In the southern island, 
the ranges that come down to the sea on the West Coast, have pakihi 
[flats, usually grassy] opening out here and there. The Hast Ooast will 


of the tree it denoted a lean year—if on the east or inland side it meant a prolific 
year for all cultivated foods. The Rev. T. G. Hammond, who knows Patea and 
its history better than any man, does not recognise this tree. It is also related of 
Turi, who commanded the ‘ Aotea’ canoe, and who settled down at Patea, that he 
brought the karaka tree with him, which he obtained, according to my idea, at 


Rangi-tahua, on Sunday Island. 


q 
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preserve life [i.e., will grow plenty of food] and is fine to look on. 
The soil of Aotea-roa is good, it is one-paraumu (rich, black soil]; in 
some places it is one-papa-tihore, subject to land slips, and the growth 
of the plants is healthy and vigorous.” Other people asked, “ O Kupe! 
What do the seas and the streams contain?” He replied, ‘‘ There are 
fish both in the sea and inland; paua [Haliotis] mussels and cockles 
along the margin of the ocean.” Others asked, “‘ What is the course 
the canoe should steer, O Kupe?” To which he replied, ‘‘ Let it be to 
the right of the setting Sun, or the Moon, or Venus. But it must be 
during Orongo-nui, or the summer, in the kaupeka [or month | of Tatau- 
uru-ora [November] when food is plenty that a start should be made.”!° 
Turi then asked, ‘‘ Which is the very best part of the land?” Kupe 
replied, ‘‘ Leave the course in the current of Pareweranui [the strong 
south wind], it is a place of much ‘fruit of the land ’ (maw) [i.e., birds, . 
fish, &c.” The narrative is obscure here, but we know that Kupe 
directed Turi to come to Patea river.] Others asked, ‘‘ Did you see any 
one on the land?” Kupe said in reply, “I saw no one; what I did 
see was a hokako, a tiwaiwaka and a weka, whistling away in the gullies; 
kokako was ko-ing on the ridges, and tewaiwaka was flitting about before 
my face.” 

(A question was here asked of the Sage, ‘‘Some say that Kupe’s 
daughters and others remained here, as also some from Ngake’s canoe.” 
The Sage replied, ‘“‘ Not one remained here. Kupe and Ngake returned 
with their wives, children and friends.” Another question was asked, 
“O Sir! how is it then that some of us descend from Kupe and his 
children ?” To this the Sage replied, ‘‘ There is no reliance to be placed 
on [some] genealogies, because, in different cases they state two, three, 
or four generations before the migration took place to Aotea-roa.1! At 
that. time his descendants had all married. His sons had married before 
he came to Aotea-roa.” !?) 

[Then follows some genealogies—for which see end of Chapter. ] 

Now Kupe and Ngake stayed a long time at Rangiatea [Rai‘atea | 
and then went on to Hawaiki [Tahiti]. They went there at the 
instance of Ruawharo [he was a son of Hau, a mephew of Kupe who 


10. The sun sets about 8.W. by W. in the end of November in New Zealand, 
and that is almost the exact course from Rarotonga, which was always the starting 
point for New Zealand. 

11. That is, explains the Scribe, the migration of Toi, who flourished thirty- 
one generations ago, and of his grandson Whatonga and others. 

12. The Sage’s answer is so important (and at the same time somewhat 
obscure) that I give it in the original. ‘‘ Ka mea mai ia, kaore he tikanga mo nga 
whakapapa, no te mea; e rua rawa nga whakatipuranga, e toru o etehi, e wha o 
etehi, katahi auo ka haere mai te heke nui tonu ki Aotea-roa nei. Kati, kua moe- 
moe noa atu ona urii te tane i tena wa ; nga mea tane kua moe wahine i taua wa 
i mua atu i te haerenga mai o Kupe ki Aotea-roa nei.’’ 


= + ana 
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came to New Zealand in the Takitimu, says the Scribe] who came to ask 
them to proceed to the latter place in order that the people living there 
might hear their account of the new land discovered by them at Tiri- 
tiri-o-te-moana. On leaving there they went to Rarotonga [? Rangi- 
atea| where Kupe found Turi, who had married Rongorongo the 
daughter of Toto [sometimes called Nga-Toto]. Turi had not sailed 
for New Zealand at the time Kupe returned from his voyage, he was at 
Rangiatea dwelling there, having fled from Hawaiki because he had 
committed adultery with Korahi, the wife of Taurangi-tahi. She was 
the elder sister of Moana-waiwai, the second wife of Tomo-whare. 
[This statement bears out what I learnt in Tahiti, with this difference, 
that Turi fled from Hitia‘a (Whitianga in Maori) on the east coast of 
Tahiti on account of jealousy of one of his wives, and went to Rai‘atea. | 
This was the woman who went wrong with Turi. She was a wahine- 
kahurang? [or artki], whose husband was Ao-marama.'? Turi was 
followed up, with the intention of killing him, but he fled. The reason, 
however, that he fled to this country (New Zealand) was the killing of 


Awe-potiki. 


When Kupe and Turi met, the latter asked, ‘‘ Where is the best 
part of the island according to what you saw?” Kupe replied, ‘The 


west coast. There is my saraka-huarua [this is, says the Scribe, another 


name for the haraka-oturu, see ante| growing at the mouth of a river 


| opening to the west, to the wru 0 Tahu-makaka-nui [or the south-west 


wind, says the Scribe]. You will see a certain mountain standing near 
the sea, on which rests the snow (Auka-rangi). Direct your canoe to 
Tahu-para-wera-nui [to the south] and you will see it.” [This mountain 


is Mount Egmont. | 


Turi now said to his wife, ““O Lady! If you had a canoe of your 


own we would go to this unoccupied land and make a home there. 


Rongorongo replied, “ Who would live in a solitary place like that ?” 
But Turi did not cease to dwell on this idea, and it was his constant 
subject of conversation. At last Rongvrongo spoke to her father Toto 
about it. Toto replied to her, “It is well; here is a canoe.” And so the 
canoe named ‘ Aotea’ was handed over to Rongorongo to give to Turi. 
Toto’s words to Turi were, “When you depart, and after you have 
arrived at Tiritiri-o-te-whenua on the ocean, and if you find the land a 
food-store [i.e., a land of plenty] come back and fetch us all together 
| with your brothers-in-law.” Those were Toto’s words, and Turi con- 
_ sented to them. 
| But Turi did not start for a long time, not until his children were 
born, Turanga-i-mua, Taneroa and Tonga-potiki. Rongorongo was 
_ pregnant with her first born at that time. Turi said to Kupe, “O 


| 
4 


13. In this statement the Sage contradicts himself. First he says her husband 
was Taurangi-tahi, next he says his name was Ao-marama. 
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Kupe! Let us both go to the land you have told us about.” But the 
latter repled, ‘‘ Kupe will not return.” 

It must be clearly understood : Kupe and Turi did not meet at sea, 
or anywhere else [but Rangiatea]. Such stories are false [i.e., tahora, 
not told in the Whare-wananga |. When Kupe returned from Hawaiki 
to Rangiatea as mentioned above, shortly after his arrival, Rongorongo’s 
first child was born, and Kupe said, ‘“‘ Let the name of the child be 
Turanga-i-mua; to signify my being the first to stand on Aotea-roa.”}* 
Now for the first time did this name for New Zealand become known as 
given by Kupe. Nga-Toto said, ‘‘O Turi! Let that be a name for the 
canoe of our daughter.” Kupe said, “It is well,” and so the name 
‘ Aotea’ was given to Rongorongo’s canoe and the old one replaced by it. 

Now this is enough in reference to this subject. 


14. Turanga = standing ; i mua, at first. 
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GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE OF ULAWA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


By Rev. W. G. Ivens. 


(5) INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


HE words used are atei who? taha, taa what? ‘The a@ in atei is 
evidently the Personal Article; faha is frequently shortened to 
taa. Both of the words appear to be Nouns. 

Kiratei=kira atei, is employed for the Plural. 

Atei mane e unua who was it said so? Atei satamu who (what) is 
your name? Ola atei whose thing? Ate: moro lae who accompanied 
you? Tei stands for the name of the Person, and ate: means, what is 
the name? The Demonstrative ni is frequently added; a¢ec ni who is 
it ? 

The Interrogative Adverb the: where? is used also as an Interroga- 
tive Pronoun; na mane theini e unua what man said so? Mazhei e lae 
mai what people have come? Nazthei niwew who is that there? ’Oa 
sare nau thei what will you eat? 

With taha the definite Article na is used; na taha, na ola taha 
what? Ni may be added. ; 

Taha may mean of what sort? Hot v’a tahani’o saunia what fish 
is that you have caught? With the Adverb wri thus, aha makes uri- 
taha of what sort, how? Maz menu uritaha what sort of birds? Kira 
lae uritaha how did they go? 

Assent is shewn by taka with oto a particle denoting complete 
action ; in pronunciation the initial vowel of oto coalesces with the final 
vowel of taha; ineia tahato ’o unuent it is what you have said, 2’oe 
tahato it is for you to decide, ’emelu tahato it is us right enough. 


(6) INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

The use of cle, one, has been dealt with under Nouns VI., 4. It is 
used with the Articles na and mai to express one, some, others. 

A Noun ite expresses another, different ; naite laa another person, 
naite ile acpa a different one, na maite ’inoni certain people, naite ma 
haka some white people. : 

Halu means ‘‘ some” and is used with mai or na mati; nama halu 


"unoni some people ; the Pronoun na may be suffixed, haluna naile odd 
ones. 


Taana, taataana, is used to express “ every”; taana naile every- 
(one, taataana na mat *inoni all men. Taana is probably formed from 
the Noun taa (Sa’a taataa one) and na the suffixed Pronoun. Ola thing, 
and Jehu part are used as equivalent to “any”; ¢ qale olato there is 
nothing left, e gake ta na lehu ana mo ola nihou he took none of these 
things. 

There are no Relative Pronouns, their place being supplied by: 
(1) The suffixed Pronoun with the addition of the Demonstrative ni; 
nau loosia a laani ’o unueni I saw the man you spoke of him, i.e., 
whom you spoke of ; ikira nihow kira ha’atolaira these are they whom 
they gave commands to. (2) By the use of a co-ordinate clause; 
Vomolunt alauile a Lord e haadienu amiu you are they whom the Lord 
hath blessed. 
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VIII.— Posszsstves. 


There are three Possessives in Ulawa: 
(1) The first is used only of things to eat and drink, with the stem 
’a to which the Pronouns are suffixed. In the first and second person, 


singular, a is added, and this a is replaced by i when several things 


are in view for one person to eat. 


Singular—1. ’akua, ’akui. Plural—1. ’aka, ’aka’elu (inclusive ). 
’amami,’ amelu (exclusive ). 

2. ’amua, ’amui. 2. ’amiu, ’amolu. 

3. ’ana. 3. ’ada, ’ada’ elu. 


Dual—1. ’akara’i (inclusive ). 
’amere’i (exclusive ). 
2. ’amoro’i, ’amoro. 
3. ’adarua, ’adarw’i. 

Examples: ta mai na masi ola ’akua give me something to eat, na 
masi wet ’akwa water for me to drink, hot niw ’ekua a coconut for me to 
eat, ’o ta ’amui take them for your eating. The change of ’a to ’e after 
z or w in first and second person singular, is optional. 

When the idea is of food generally, of things eaten, and not of a 
particular ‘“‘meal”’ then the ordinary Personal Pronouns are em- 
ployed; na masiola ni naa inaw something for me to eat, maz naulaa 
ikwelu e akau oto our food is all ready. 

| (2) The second Possessive is na, which with a suffixed Pronoun is 
used only as “my,” ‘‘for me,” and is declined in the same way as (1): 
Ne’e ta oto nakua am I to take it for mine? Mo ola nana ate things 
for whom? Mo ola namui things for you, kira dauma namelu they 
worked for us, dauma nana ma hanua work for the people. 

(3) The third Possessive is similar in form to (1), but is used 
without the final a in the first and second person singular, and the 
stem is a and not ’a, also ani replaces ada in the third person plural, 


when thing's are in view. 
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The meaning is ‘‘ belonging to, with, at”: ’o ta ana atei? Naw ta 
amu e’wa you got it from (at) whom? I got it from you of course, na 
nahi amu have you a knife with (on) you? E gale ola inau ana there is 
nothing’ belonging to me in it, e teno ana wai nihow he drank of this 
water, mat book taane amiu have you books? 


This Possessive is also used : | 

(1) As the Object of a Neuter Verb: kira tau nora upu aku they | 
hated me, nau hiwalaimoli ana I believed him. : 

(2) When the Object is separated from a Transitive Verb: e¢haarat 
mumunt ana he called him secretly. In cases where a Verb has been 
made Transitive by the addition of a suffix, this suffix is omitted when 
the Possessive is used owing to the Object being separated from the 
Verb; horo to beat (Neuter), horot to beat (Transitive); kira horo 
tata’ ala aku they treated me unmercifully. 

(3) To shew certain differences of meaning: e ere aku he forbade 
me, e ere nakua he spoke to me, e soea aku he asked me about it, e 
soeau he asked my name; kira ha’atohua ada they begged it from 
them, kira haatohua nada they sought to obtain him for themselves. 
Also idiomatieally ha’atainia aku shew it to me. 

The Adjective ’ahoa apart from, is followed by this Possessive : 
’ahoa amelu apart from us; so is also the Preposition liutaha beyond ; 
e liutaha ada he has exceeded them. 

Ani is used in the Plural, of things: maz maholo oto ani the times 
for them, kira hele liutaha ani they received very much of them. 


IX.—ADJECTIVES. 


(1) Most words used to qualify as Adjectives in Ulawa may also be 
put into form as Verbs: but some words are used simply as Adjectives 
without any verbal form. Such are, aela bad, tata ala evil, paina big. 
These are used as true Adjectives and follow the Noun; na ’elekale 
haora a small child, na mane diena a good man. 

(2) Some words have a form which is only used of Adjectives, 
either of termination or of prefix. 

Adjectival Terminations: ’a, la, taa. 

’d may be suffixed to Nouns or Adjectives: sane white ants, sane’a 
infected with ants; warw burnt (in Sa’a) waruwarw’a red; pulu black, 
poo ee black pig, ’’noni pulupulwa black (native) porn wai water, 
waiwer a nateng thin, of liquids; niw coconut, niuniu’a tasting of coco- 
nut (of pig’s flesh). 

There, is an intensification of the meaning by doubling of the first 
or of the first two syllables of certain Adjectives and by suffixing ’a ; 
diena good, didiena’a; dada smooth, dadada’a; manola pure, mano- 
manola’a; asa difficult, asaasa’a; but haora ei makes hahaore’e, 
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La is suffixed to Nouns or Adjectives: poo pig, poola with abun- 
dance of pigs; usu dog, usula abounding in dogs; haw rock, haula 
stony; naho surf, nahola rough (of sea); kohi beautiful, ho’thohila. 

Taa is suffixed to Adjectives or Verbs and describes shape or 
condition: repa curved, reparepataa round; kokolutaa cornered ; os? to 
cut, to score, osiositaa striped; sanosanotaa light complexioned ; 
nereneretaa check pattern. 

Adjectival Prefixes: ma, ma, mala, a, taka, toto. 

Of these ma, ma, mala, shew Condition and are usually prefixed to 
erbs: menasi to smash up, mamenamena broken in pieces; takarasi 
unravel, matakara unravelled; ’o’i to break, ma’o’?’o’? shattered; oro 
0 stoop, maorohat bent; noto to be quiet, mamanoto gentle; keke 
ide, malakeke on one side. 

”A is prefixed to Verbs : 

* Ahali broken off (of branches), hali to break ; ’aholo across, holo to 
cross ; ’alanu out of joint; ’apulo turned back, returned. Taka denotes 
spontaneity and is prefixed to Verbs and Adjectives: Juha to loose, 
Yakaluha come loose; ruru to assemble, takarwru in bunches, several at 
atime; ginia wet, totogini soaked; tala to miss, tototala in vain. 


| 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


Degrees of comparison are expressed: (1) by the use vf a Preposi- 
tion; (2) by a simple positive statement. 

(1) The two Prepositions used are maani from, which always has 
the suffixed Pronoun, and Jiutaha beyond, in excess; maani takes the 
suffixed Pronoun in agreement with the idea expressed in the second 
member of the comparison, and /iutaha in the same way is followed by 
the Possessive (3). In the case of Neuter Plurals the suffixed Pronoun 
or the Possessive is used in the third person singular: na poo e paina 
maania na ’asuhe a pig is bigger than a rat; mo ola inau e diena maania 
mo ola ’ oe my things are better than yours; ?’ami’ami huna liutaha ada 
we are more than they. 

(2) By a simple statement: ze nihou e diena, ile nihou e aela this is 
zood, that is bad, i.e., this is better than that; lua thei e tewa which 
person is tall ? i.e., which is the taller ? 

The Adverb kele, ’ele, somewhat, rather, may be added to qualify 
she Adjective ; kira ’a hele haora they are somewhat small. 

A superlative is expressed by walawala or wa’ewa’e excessive; ¢ paina 
walawala it is too big; e¢ tatwala wa’ewa’e it is very bad; raka also de- 
notes excess, as does also liutaha, ¢ paina raka it is very big. 

The adding of s¢ verbal suffix to an Adjective and the suffixing of 
the Pronoun also gives the idea of ‘‘ excess”: e haorasiau it is too 
small for me; ¢ /ewasia it is too long for him. 

A prolonged enunciation of the first or second syllable conveys a 
1otion of degree; ¢ aé/a it is very bad; ¢ paina it is very big. There is 
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a use of the Locative 7 with certain Adjectives, and the Verb Jae to go, 
which denotes Condition; ¢ ’ast ’ele lai diena (lai = lae i) it has just 
gone all right. The Sa’a usage /a ofo 7 is known and is occasionally 
used ; ¢ /a ofo i aopa it is quite too much. 


X.—VERBS. 


Any word used in a Verbal form may be a Verb, being used with, 
one of the Verbal Particles mentioned below; but there are some 
words, the names of actions, which are Verbs proper, Jae to go, v0 to 
sit, ma’ahu to sleep. There are also Verbs which have a special form 
as such, either by means of a Prefix or a Termination: ha’a the 
Causative Prefix makes sae, to know, into ha’asae to cause to know; 
and the Transitive Suffix na’ini makes /Az?, to be in a state of percep- 
tion, into hitne’?nz to feel. 


(1) VERBAL PARTICLES. 


The Verbal Particles are ’a, ’e, ’ania.» These mark words as Verbs, 
and to a certain extent also mark tense, but they do not invariably 
accompany the Verb. The first two Particles coalesce with a governing 
Pronoun, and the ’a of ’avaz generally coalesces also: ’a is evidently 
the same as ka of Lau, a Particle used either of general or of future 
time: ’e¢is the same as the Particle fe in Sa’a used of future time. 
Owing doubtless to the ’a of ’anat coalescing with the preceding vowel 
Bishop Patteson wrote ’anai as nat. Dr. Codrington says he “ has no 
knowledge of nav.” 

The use of ’a marks the time as Present; ma’a lae oto I am going ; 
na’a lai wa’owa’o I am going fishing. The Illative sz coalesces with ’a; 
na’ast ’ele lae mai I have just come; e wnua east taurt he spake saying. 
The notion of general time is also conveyed by ’a; na’a loosia na’ast 
unua (when) I see him I (shall) then say it. 


The use of ’¢ conveys the notion of “let”; ne’e dae ka’u let me go: 
ka’eVe (kw elu ’e) lae ka’u let us go; ’e is also used following a Negative 
as ke is in Sa’a, e gale ola ne’e loosia there is nothing that I could see 
(c.f. Sa’a e ha’a mei ola neke leesie); e gale ola ne’e konia tlalona there is 
nothing that I put into it, i.e., I put nothing into it. 

With the Preposition muni used Adverbially and meaning “ir 
order that, to,” ’e is used as a Subjunctive or Optative: nau haahk 
muni ne’e lae, | promised that I would go; muni’e lae mat, let hin 
come ! 


By contraction muni ’e hecomes mune: mun’e lae go gently! Als 
kira ’e becomes ki?’ e. 

When ’anai is used the Time is more or less future: kira ’ana 
lae sv’iri they are going to-day: si the Illative may be added, na’a nais 
wnua I shall tell it; e ’anatst sato taane it will be fine weather. 
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(2) SPECIMEN VERB. 


Singular—1. na’a loosia, I see it, ete. 
2. ’o’a loosia 
8. ne’za e’a loosia 
oe ee : ‘ 
Plural—1. kia a loosia (inclusive), We see it. 
ka’elu ’a loosia 
{ "ami ’a loosia (exclusive) 
melu ’a loosia 
oh. ’amu ’a loosia 
molu ’a loosia 


r kira’elu ’a loosia 
Dual—t. ( kara’a loosia (inclusive), We two see it. 
mere ’a loosia (exclusive) 


2. moro’a loosia 


38. kira ’a loosia 


8. koro ’a loosia 
Singular—l. na’a nai loosia, I shall see it, etc. 
2. ’o’anat loosia 
3. neva ’anai loosia, etc. 
Singular—1. naw loosia (oto), I saw it, ete. 
2. ’o loosia (oto) 
3. nea e loosia (oto) ete. 


(3) TIMES AND MOODs. 
_ When the Time is past the Verb is used without a Particle; ’o daz 
hei where have you been? Aa’u and ofo are added tothe Verb to 
denote a Preterite, and ofo also denotes the completion of an action. 

The past time is not sustained throughout a narrative, the Particle 
a with the Illative being used to carry on the narrative: ¢ hula mai e 
‘ast taurt (when) he got here he said. 

The completion of an action is marked by mano, finished, used after 
she Verb: ¢ hele manoto he has finished it ; ¢ Jae manoto he has gone. 

A Subjunctive is formed by ana, if, when, with ’a; ana e’a lae mai 
fhe comes. For the Imperative no Particle is used: Jae mai come 
rere! ’amu taht wau be off! ka’u please, makes the sentence less 
abrupt; ’o lae ka’u please go! 

The Illative sz means, then, in that case, following upon, just now, 
‘or the first time: 2a’asz lae neat hou I have just come, or, this is the 
irst time I have been here. Another use of sz is in exclamations ; hoz 
zimo est petna what a downpour of rain! ’e/ekale est gia what a fat 
vhild ! 

A word ¢aumei expresses a Conditional use: £7zra’a taumet lae 
nai supposing they come, and maumez expresses, when, if, 2a’a munet 
inua whensoever I say, a ola munet hula when so and so returns. 


ie  . 
? 


i 
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Mune like the Sa’a haro denotes subsequence of action, but at ’Ahi’a 
a word hara is used instead of mumnez, and in the East Coast villages 
haroa is used. All these words are used only with the Particle ’a. 

The Dual is always employed in cases where a person speaks to 
another of an action in which both are concerned though only one is 
active: kare (kara’e) oloa qga’umu let me (us two) cut your hair; 
kar‘e apalaa \et me carry you in my arms. 


(To be continued.) 


A TIKOPIA VOCABULARY 


BY THE Rey. W. J. Durrap or THE MELANESIAN MIssIon. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Nore.—A long vowel is marked by a turned full point following, thus a- 


Tepresents a. 


ra, sun (2). Te ra fagai rupe, a 
proverbial expression for dawn (1 
gives lera and tera) 
fakara, v. dry (not necessarily in 

the sun) 


ra, n. sail 


ra, they two, cf. raua 


/ rae, forehead (1) 


rakiri, skin; 


rafi, frontal en murier papier (1) cf. 
raurau 

raga, n. meaning, order 
raraga, weave 

rakau, tree [lakau (1)] 

rakei 
fakarakei, carve 

raki, summer, west, west wind (2) 

rakiri rakau, bark 
{raukiri (1)], cf. kiri 

rama, torch, cf. marama 

raorao, n. clearing 

raraga, cf. raga 

raro iraro, below 

Faro, used in soft singing, piano 

rata, tame 

ratou, they 

raua, they two, cf. ra 

rau, hundred; rau rua or rua rau, 
two hundred 

rau, leaf 

rau, thatch; te rau e fa ku pariki, 
four pieces of thatch are rotten ; 
cf. kaurau 
raurau, n. plain 
raugutu, lip (2), cf. gutu (ragutu 1) 
raukiri, skin, cf. kiri 
raurau, frontal en murier papier 

(1), cf. rafi 


rauru, hair (of head) [raulu (1)] 

rava, many 

re, adverbial particle, then; kuau ka 
kai, poi re ki Ravega, when I have 
finished eating I shall go to Ra- 
vega; te ausiafi ku poi rei ruga, 
the smoke ascends, cf. rei 

re, a particle used in counting; mata 
rua ai te re e sokotasi, twenty-one 

refu, ashes 

rega, paint (1) 

rei, adverbial particle then. Kuau 
nofo mua oti poi rei, I shall rest 
first then I shall go; cf. re 

reo, voice 

rere, v. fly; rere matagi v. sail 

reu, cf. leu 

ri, v. wind (string on the hand) 

riaki, throw, cast (a line) 

rie, cf. marie 

rigi, pour, cf. marigi 

riko 
fakariko, v.t. roll 

rima, hand, five (2), cf. lima 

riu, broad 

riugutu, mouth, cf. gutu 

roa, high, long 

rogo, hear, n. message 
fakarogorogo, listen 

roimata, n. tear 

ropera, bog, swamp, mud, cf. pela 

ro‘ros, cf. maroro 

rotai, salt-water, surf 

roto, inside, middle, seat of feelings, 
knowledge: ku garo toku roto, I 
forget: roto vaea, forest 

roto, lake 
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rotu, prayer 

ru, v.t. shake 
rua, vomit 

rua, hole 

rua, two (2) 
ruatu, north-east 


saere, go; saere mai, come 
sai, v. tear; cf. masai 
sakafete, rough sea i 
sakiri, learn, look for, search for 
sama, spring, grow 
§ao0sao0 
fakasaosao, narrow 
sapai, carry in the hands 
saputu, a jish, cf. Maori hapuku 
sara, v.i. drop, drip 
Sara, wrong, error, sin 
sara 
fakasara, through 
sasara, v. open; sasara te urnufaga 
sari, melt, flow (of water), cf. fesari 
saro, v.t. plant 
saro ifo, sasaro, scrape coconut 
sasara, cf. sara 
sau, bring, lift, raise, receive, take: 
Sau mai, give me; fakasan ki mo- 
ana, embark 
Save, flying-fish (2) 
se, not, cf. siie, sise 
sea’, what? Na igoasea? What is 
his name? Koke fiafia sea’ nei? 
What do you want? 
seasa, what? 
sekeseke, slippery 
sema, left hand 
sere 
sesere, cut with a drawing stroke 
seu, snare. Seu manu, bird snare (1) 
seva, noise, din. Kau seva, don’t 
make a noise 
sieiro, holothurian (1) 
sifi, sharpen 
siga, upset, fall from an upright 
position 
siie, not, cf. se [siei (1)] 
sika, fire-stick 
sikasika, produce fire by rubbing 
sikitia, slip a 
siko, v. catch, lay hold of, coil, win 
(string on hand and elbow) 
sili, cf. fesili 
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ruga, ki ruga, upwards 
ruku, dive 

runaki, bay 

rupe, pigeon 

ruru, v. wrap 


sina, sew 

sinapiti, a fish 

sinu, n. sap [coconut oil (1)] 

sise, not, cf. se 

sisi, a marine nerita (1) 

si'si*, v. fish (with a line) 

siu 
si‘siu, wet 

siva, nine (2) ; tokosiva, ninth 

soa, companion, friend (2) [choa 
(1)]; soa ta, enemy 

sogi, smell (1) 
so8ogi, smell, sniff 

soiso, heart wood 

soka 
sosoka, v. spear, transfix 

soki, v.i. return 

sokoia, he alone; sokoia e moe, he 
alone is sleeping 

sokotas(i), single [hokotasi, 
eyed (1)] 

soli, approve, cf. sori 

sooka, an edible plant 

sopo, leap 

sori, give (1) allow, approve; sori 
mai, give me (1); sori atu, give 
away 

sorimori, v. present 

soro, rub, wash by rubbing (as 
clothes) 

sorosoro, trample 

sosogi, cf. sogi 

sosoka, cf. soka 

sua, pull up (weeds) 

suki, v. prick 
susuki, pierce 

suku, v.i. smell, e kona suku, it 
smells sweet 

suku, medium sized fishing line 

sukusuku, tail, tip 

sunu, burn 

Supe, mucus from the nose (1) 

suru, clothing 

susuki, cf. suki 


one- 


Sob a wR 


ta, strike, beat (with an instrument 
or weapon) (2) fell (atree): ta ke 
mate, kill 

ta, wash the face 

ta, we two (inclusive), cf. taua 

tae, kupega tae save, long 
handled net for flying-fish 

tafatafa, poi vai tafatafa, go 
ashore 

ta‘fao, walk 
ta‘ta'fao, walk about 

tafu, kindle 

tafurifuri, v.i. turn from side to side 

taga, bag 


| taga, cf. matagataga 


tagataga, loose, not rigid 

tagaroa, (1) cf. atua 

tagata, man (generic), male (2) 

tagi, tagitagi, cry, weep (2) cf. matagi 

taguru, thunder 

tai vai i te tai, salt-water, 
cf. rotai 

taina, brother (of brother) or sister 
(of sister) (2) 

taipu, vessel (of coconut shell) 

taka, unmarried; fafine taka, girl 


takara vai takara, fresh- 
water (1) 
takaro faifai takaro, v. play 


takavakai, round 
fakatakavakai, stir round 

take, takei, another, some, different ; 
takei tau, last year; take aso, 
take aso, every day ; takei aso, day 
after to-morrow 

taki, v. lead (as a child) ; stretch (a 
line) 

tako, 
fakatakotako, look intently 

taku, my (singular), cf. toku, aku 

talali, slanting upwards 

talo, an edible plant (not the taro) 

tama, cf. faitama 

tamalikiliki, boy; a. young [tamariki, 
child (1)] 

tamafine, daughter 

tamai, father 

tamaiti, child (1) 

tamaro tagata tamaro, boy, 
young man (1), cf. maro 

tamata and tamataga, begin, cf. mata 


A Tikopia Vocabulary. 
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tana, his, her (singular), cf. tona, 
ana 

tanaki, join, add, assemble, marry ; 
a. near; tu ra ki tanaki 

tanu, bury 

taoi, taovi, buy, barter (2), cf. taui 

tapono, shut up (in a box), shut (the 
mouth) 

tapu, holy: 
king 

tara, v.t. wind (ona reel) (given as 
etara) 

tarafa, beard (2) 

taraga, say, tell; n. saying, word: 
taraga featu, quarrel 

tare, cough (2) 

tari, cf. fetari 

tari, sing in chorus 

tariga, ear (2) 

taro, an edible plant, colocasia anti- 
quorum 

tasa, one (1) 

tasatasa, sea-shore, cf. tafatafa 

tasi, one (2) 

ta‘sike, henceforth 

ta‘ta‘fao, see tafao 

ta‘ta‘gutu, deceive 

tatau, cf. tau 

tatou, we (inclusive) cf. to 

tatu‘tu’, rough sea 

tau, thy (singular) cf. au 

tau, year takei tau, last year 

tau, we two (inclusive) cf. taua 

tau, avenge, cf. taui 

tau, gather (fruit other than bread- 
fruit or coconut) 

tau, understand 

tau, hang ; tau fagatasi, like, equal, 
equivalent; value: tau ki raro, 
stoop 
tatau ifo, put across 
tatau, count, read 
fakatau mai, sing after a leader in 
a chorus (used only in connection with 
singing) 

tautau, son-in-law 

taua, fighting band, battle 

taua, we two (inclusive), cf. ta, tau 

taui, buy, barter, sell, cf. tau, taoi 

taukilokilo, wild 

taulekaleka, beautiful 


ariki tapu (1) chief, 
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taumerape, cure, recover (1) 

taumuri, stern of a canoe » 

tauoro, start on a journey 

tautaka 
fakatautaka, overtaken 

tautari, follow 

tautoka, door 

tautu, girdle 

tauturua, subside (of wind, distur- 
bance, etc.) 

te, the (singular) 

tea, white (1) 

teako, a jish 

teau, hundred (1) cf. geau 

tefaori, a fish 

tegatega, beat, tap 

teka, lean back 
fakateka, leaning 

teke, start (with fright, etc.) 
fakateke, angry 

tena, in this manner (?) [that (1)] 

tenei, this, here 

tenevega, carry on shoulder (as a 
bundle of firewood) (? te nevega) 

tera, there, that, in that manner 

tera, v. ebb 

tetasi, one (indefinite), another 

tetau, a jish 

tianu, v. spit (1) cf. anu 

tiare, necklace of flowers (1) 

tifa, mother-of-pearl, shell ornament 
(1) 

tiia, let go, release, cf. tiiaki 

tiiaki, let go, leave: ono kie na tiiaki, 
take care of 

tike, v. refuse 

timea, leaves of draczena (1) 

tinana, mother (2) 

tino, body 

tino, decimal numerical prefix used in 
counting bvirds, manu _ tino-toru, 
thirty birds 

tiotio, cf. fatiotio 

tiri, seine-net 

titi:, @ small land bird 

tiu, 
fakatiu, north (2) 

tivativa, a. steep 

to, fall (from a height), set (as the 
sun) toraga o te ra, west 

to, we (plural inclusive) cf. tatou 
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toa, 
fakatoa, put out the tongue 

toga, east, winter (2) 

toka, fall (from an upright position) 

tokerau, north-east by north (2) 

toki, axe (2) 

toko, numerical prefix for ordinals, 
tokorua, second, etc. 

tokotoko, n. spear, staff 

tokoturi, kneel 

toku, my (singular), cf. taku, oku 

tolo, bottom (1) (? for tori) 

tona, leprosy (1) 

tona, his, her (singular) cf. tana, ona 

tonia, a fish 

tono, v. desire 

tonu, straight, right, just 
fakatonu, believe : 

tori, straight, direct; tori ki raro, 
deep 

toro, sugar-cane (1) 

toroa, duck (2) 

toru, three (tolu, 1) 

toru, cf. matoru 

tosi 
totosi, pull (anything other than a 

cord) 

toti, lame 

toto, blood; toto-rakau, sap 

tu, stand, remain 
tulaki, get up, rise 

tu 
tu potulake, or tu potulaki, cut off 

short 

tua, back (2), loins (1), roof; ki tua 
atu, to the other side; tualima, 
back of the hand; tuavae, a part 
of the foot 

tua, ordinal prefix, tuarua, second, and 
so on 

tuafua, n. part 

tuagakau, angry; tuagakau makoli, 
very angry 

tuakapakau, wing, shoulder (tuaga- 
pakau, 1) cf. tukapakau 

tuauru, south, (south-west, 1) 

tue, old, aged (of persons) 

tufa, 
tutufa, v. split 
tutufaga, door, cf. tuturufaga 

tufuga, skilled person, carpenter 
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tugoro, 
fakatugoro, snore 
tugutugu, rough 
tukapakau, shoulder, wing. cf. tua- 
kapakau 
tukelima, elbow (2) 
tukemata, eyebrow 
tuki, strike (with the fist) 
tutuki, strike 
tuku, let go, lay down, place 
tukumarie, peace ; by and bye 
tulaki, rise, cf. tu 
tumutumu, summit (of hill, etc.) 
tunu, v. roast 


| tupu, grow 
tupuraga, generation 
tupua, ata tupua, dawn 


tupuna, ancestor, grandparent 


U. 


Uu, breast (of a female) (2), vaiu, milk 
(1) 

u, yours; u te suru nei? Isthis cloth- 
ing yours? 

u, @ particle used in numeration, u rau 
one hundred (possibly equivalent 
to ku) 

Uu, apparently used for ku verbal par- 
ticle 

| ua, rain (2) 
) ua, neck (2) 

ua, two (1) in expression uageau, 
200; cf. rua 

ufi, yam 

ufi, covered 

uka, vein 

ulu, head (1) cf. uru 


vae, leg, foot 

vaea, garden (? clearing) roto vaea, 
forest 

vai, ? to, poi vai tafatafa, go ashore 

vai, water (2), vai takara, fresh water 
(1), vai i te tai, salt water (1), vaiu, 
milk (1) 

vairagi, sky, heaven (veiragi 1) 

vairakau, root 

vaka, canoe (2) 

vakavaka, side (of body) 

vakivaki, pleased 

valivali, old (but not very old), soft 
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turi, knee 

turi, woodcock (1) 

turi, 
fakaturituri, quiet, silent, cf. fa- 
turituri 

turia, chase, cf. naituria 

turuturu, v.i. drop, drip 

tusi, v. point, write 

tusi, eel (1) 

tutae, dung, excrement 

tutaki, join (a rope), tie 

tutu’, set on fire 

tutu, cut (with a slashing stroke), 
sever 

tutufaki, send 

tuturufaga, door, cf. tutufaga 

tutuki, cf. tuki 


umata, rainbow (2) 

umoti, cork, bung 

umu, oven (2) 

ure, penis (1) 

uri, black (2) blue (1), green (as 
grass), uri pakalae, very black 

uri rakau, stump of a tree 

uru, south 

uru, hair of the head, cf. ulu 

urufaga, door, entrance 

uruwao, forest 

uti, bite 
fakauti, shrivelled 

utu, fill (as a pipe with tobacco), draw 
(water) poi utu mai te vai, go and 
fetch me some water 


vare, intensive adverb, roa vare, very 
long ; innumerable, ku vare te ika 
[10,000 (1)] 

varea, mad, senseless 

varu, eight [waru (1)] 

varu, v. peel, scrape 

vave, quick, fast 

vera, heat ; hot, warm (2) 

vete, untie 

viina, bitter 

vikilake, some, a little, small (2) 

viko 
fakaviko, v.t. turn round 
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viloi, twist vini, whistle (2) 
vouki mai, arrive (cf. Uvea, fou) 
Ww. 
waeapa‘pa, wall of a house waru, a fish (cf. Maori, rawaru) 
waikea, an edible plant waru, eight (1), cf. varu 
waka, canoe [vaka (1)] watia, think, suppose 
wao, cf. uruwao 
NUMERALS 
1 tasi (tasa) 101 e rau ai te re e sokotasi 
2 rua 102 e rau aite ree rua 
3 toru eens 
4 fa 110 u rau matamata gafuru 
5 rima (lima) 111 u rau matamata gafuru ai te ree 
6 ono sokotasi 
7 fitu ener 
8 varu (waru) 120 e rau matamata rua 
9 siva 121 e rau matamata rua ai te re e: 
10 fuagafuru sokotasi 
11 fuagafuru ma tasi Meer ts 
12 fuagafuru ma rua 200 rua rau, or rau rua 
“ere 201 rua rau ai te re e sokotasi 
20 matarua, or matamata rua 210 rua rau ai te mata fuagafuru so- 
21 matarua ai te re e sokotasi kotasi 
22 matarua aite ree rua, ormatarua 220 rua rau ai te mata rua 
e rua, or matarua aie rua 240 ku fa ku e rau 
Ss ae 300 rau toru, or ku mano sokotasi (?) 
30 matatoru, or fuatoru 301 ku mano ai te re e sokotasi 
40 matafa, or fuafa 310 ku mano ai te re fuagafuru soko- 
baa tasi 
100 u rau 400 kua rua kua mano 


In counting grains of rice he reckoned nine and then put aside the 10th 
grain, andsoon. Afterwards he reckoned up the tenth grains to reckon 
the hundreds. When he reached 300 he became confused. He called the 
number mano. He would have to begin a separate reckoning from this 
point. An uncountable number is spoken of as ‘u mano, mano, mano,’ or ‘ ku 
vare.’ Ku vare te ika, a multitude of fish. Ku vare te fenua, a great number 
of people. 

Different words are used in reckoning different articles :— 

30 fish are matoru 

30 birds are tinotoru 

30 men are fuatoru 

30 fathoms of line, e toru nofoi kumi or ku toru ku narari. 

In measuring a line he called 20 fathoms, u rua ku narari; 30 fathoms, 
ku toru ku narari; 40, ku fa ku narari, etc. 


Other alternatives he said he.could use :— 
0, fuagafuru kua kumi 
20, u rua na kumi, or u rua fuagafuru 
30, ku toru ku na kumi, etc. 


When he had counted 35 I asked him the number, and he said, e toru ku 


+= on 
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na kumi kaie rima nafoi rofa, and added an alternative, na fai rima nofoi 
rofa. 


He called— 
100 fuagafuru ku narari 
110 sokotasi narari 
120 wa rua ku narari 
130 ku toru ku narari 
140 ku fa ku narari 
200 ku rua ku narau 
300 ku toru ku narau 


[But there must be some confusion here.—H.W.W.] 


SENTENCES. 


Kuau makalili: I am cold. 

Poi utu mai te vai: Go and bring some water. 

Ratou oro ki fea? Where are they going to? 

Toku pokouru e esu: My head aches. 

Take aso ka fenatu kuau : I shall go another day. 

Mua koke, kuau ka fenatu i muri: You go first, I will follow behind. 
Kuau ka poi: I am going. 

Saere koutou katoa ki fafo: All of you go outside. 

Kuau ka kai, poi re kuau ki Ravega: When I have finished eating, then 


I shall go to Ravega. 


Te umu ku maso? Is the food cooked ? 

Te ausi afi ku poi re i ruga: The smoke ascends. 

Kuau taovi kinia? What shall I buy with it? 

Koke a poio male? Are you going to bathe? 

Puke ke mau: Hold it fast. 

Ai se puke, tiia: Don’t hold it, let it go. 

Sau mai ke vave: Bring it quickly. 

Koke fai konia? What are you doing? 

Tatou ke akomai te pese: We will practice singing. 

Pese maria: Sing softly. 

Kuau ka mata i te pese: I will begin the singing. 

Koutou pese fakatau mai kia kuau: You sing in chorus after me. 
Koke ke poi o nofo ki fafo? Are you going to sit outside? 

Sise nai iloa: He does not know. 

Ratou ku oro ki te mauga: They went up the mountain. 

Kuau ka poi ki ruga te mauga faki mei: I am going up the mountain to 


gather breadfruit. 


Te futi ku reu: The banana is ripe. 
Fakateka ki raro: Lie down (i.e., lean right back). 


Me ko o mata: Shut your eyes. 
Koke sau te noforaga o tuku ki fafo: Take the chair and put it outside. 


Te vai e na ki fafo: There is water outside. 
Sise ne poi: He did not go. 
U te suru ne? A: Isthis clothing yours? Yes. 


Na igoa sea? What is its name? 
Sise ki au mai Rofai: He has not yet come back from Rofai. 


Sokoia e me: He alone is sleeping. 
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Muna ki a Poata ke au rigi konei moai molakea: Tell Poata to pour a 


little water into it. 
Te rau e faku pariki: There are four pieces of thatch rotten. 


E roa te mauga: The hill is high. 


Errata in previous paper (Journal XXII., No. 2). 


Page 88—Ist col., first line, for L read I; 2nd col., sixth line from bottom, after 
earth insert , 

89—lIst col., eighth line, for fia‘kai. read fiakai ; 2nd col., sixth line from 

bottom, for nageau read uageau. 

», 90—lIst col., second line, for ttme read time; 2nd col., thirteenth line, for 
battens read batten. 

s, 91—Ist col., eleventh line from bottom, for lafitahi read lafitaki. 

5, 92—2nd col., fourteenth line from bottom, for maroro read maro-ro’. 

3, 93—Ilst col., twenty-second line from bottom, for ma-etua read ma-tua ; 
sixteenth line from bottom, for mauku (grass) read mauki; eighth 
line from bottom, for mega read me;ga; 2nd col., eighth and twelfth 
lines, for motakea read molakea.- 

», 94—I1st col., tenth line, for narau read narari; twenty-eighth line, for a read 
a. ; thirteenth line from bottom, for paito read pavito ; ninth line from 
bottom, for the read a; 2nd col., twenty-first line from bottom, in- 
sert ?; eighteenth line from bottom, for finish read finished. 

>, 95—l1st col., third and fourth line from bottom, for bottom read hollow ; 2nd 
col., fifteenth line for potu, paito read potu-puaito. 

», 95—2nd col., after line 16 insert pou, n. post. 

pouri, a. dark. 


SES Te OR 


| TUHOE 
THE CHILDREN OF. THE MIST. 


BEING A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE TUHOE OR 

URE-WERA TRIBE OF THE MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND, WITH SOME 

ACCOUNT OF SEVERAL OF THE ORIGINAL TRIBES OF THE BAY OF 
PLENTY DISTRICT. 


By Exspon Best. 


| “He iti na Tuhoe e Kata te Po.” 
TO THE CHILDREN OF PANI 

Who, leaving their far distant homes in the Hidden Land of Tane, in the days 
_ when the world was young, laid down the water trails o’er four oceans for all time. 


‘* On from island unto island, 
At the gateways of the day.”’ 


THE POLYNESIAN VIKINGS. 


‘* From lands unknown across the seas, 
Fare on these warriors brave 
While, far astern, isle after isle, 
Sinks in the gleaming wave. 
Thrice sacred symbols of the gods, 
Adorn each battered prow, 
And quell the demons of the sea, 
The fierce marakihau. 
The sun sags down on Tama’s trail, 
Across the changing sky, 
New stars do leap from out the deep, 
To meet the wondering eye ; 
New seas are spread on every side, 
New skies are overhead; 
New lands await the sea kings, 
In the vast, grey seas ahead.”’ 


“And the Children of Pani were dismayed, even that they deserted the home of 
their ancestors, and migrated to far lands. Hence we see the Maori people dwelling 
in many isles in the Great Ocean of Kiwa. Some came hither to Aotea-roa (N.Z.), 
while others went tu lands afar off, to the places where the sky hangs down.”’ 


THE above is an extract from the Legend of Pani, as preserved by the 
Awa tribes. In Maori myth, Pani was the sister of Tangaroa-i-te- 
rupetu, whose children were the Maui brothers. After the death of their 
mother, or her disappearance in the underworld, the children of Tan- 
garoa were under the care of Pani. Pani was the wife of Rongo-maui, 
he who went afar off, and ascended to Whanui (the star Vega), from 
whom he obtained the seed of the umara (sweet potatoe). Then Pani 
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became the ‘mother’ of the iwmara. She is the goddess who presides 
over the cultivation of that prized food product. But when her (adopted) 
children learned, at the waters of Mona-ariki, that they had partaken of 
the fruits of Pani, their mother, they were alarmed at such breach of old 
time usage. Hence they migrated to far lands, left the ancient home of 
their race, and went forth upon the great ocean. The offspring of Maui- 
mua came to these isles, to New Zealand. Their descendants were Toi 
the Wood Eater, and the tribes under him. These people are still with 
us. They are the Children of Pani, and as such we greet them. 


* * * * 


On the 29th of April, 1895, one of the few survivors who wot of old 
time Maori lore, said to me: ‘‘Son! The day is far spent and night 
approaches swiftly. Therefore go you forth and collect the fragments of 
Matatua where, for twenty generations of men, that sea worn craft has 
swung to her stone anchor by the rocks of Hinga-rae.” 

Even so, for twelve long years, the word was “ kohikohia nga mara- . 
mara 0 Matatua.” , 

It is to-day the 29th of April, 1907, as I close the manifest of the 
first landing of the battered old Argo. Far spent with long service is 
she, strained and sea weary beyond compare. Haply she may make her | 


landfall plain, or be engulphed in the dread Waha o Te Parata. | 
# % % * | 


Remains but to greet those who have, with much patience, provided 
the materials for this sketch, and answered many questions anent the — 
history of their people. The principal authorities who so contributed 
their stores of knowledge were :— 

Tutakangahau, of Maunga-pohatu 

Tamarau Waiari, of Rua-toki 

Paitini Wi Tapeka, of Te Whaiti 

Kereru Te Puke-nui, of Rua-toki 

Himiona Tikitu, of Te Whaiti 
Parakiri Rawiri, of Galatea 
Rewi Rangi-amio, of Galatea 


While the list may be closed by acknowledging a very useful budget 
of notes on the occupation of Rua-toki by Tuhoe in the first half of the 
19th century, received from Mr. Percy Smith. 

As for the whare takiura, or house of learning, in which the tradi- 
tional history of Tuhoe was imparted to me, that was usually represented 
by an eight by ten tent pitched in the forests of Tuhoeland, or by 
rude camp fires on the bush trails, or on the rugged shores of Wai-kare | 
Moana. | 

Exspon Bzsv. 
Hau-kapua, Rua-toki, 
29th April, 1907. 


I. 


| A LONE LAND, AND THEY WHO 
| SETTLED IT. 


JT is the sea girt land of Aotea-roa, far down beneath the Southern 
) Cross. A land riven by the vast forces of nature in times long 
| past away, but now a fair land of many charms, forest clad, and studded 
with snow clad peaks. It is the Ika-a-Maui of the ancient tribes, it is 
the land of myth, and song, and quaint folk lore, it is the final Hawaiki. 
From the dark blue waters of the Sea of Toi we make our landfall 
on classic shores, where Polynesian sea kings of yore brought their sea 
worn craft to calm haven beneath the fort crowned heights of Whaka- 
tane. Behind us lies the open sea, while far away to the south rise the 
rugged, forest clad mountains of Tuhoeland. The snow capped bluffs.of 
Maunga-pohatu, the Enchanted Mountain of the Maori, loom far up the 
sky line. They look down on two seas, and guard the realm of Tuhoe 
from the Tribes of the Rising Sun. 
A lone land, a wild land of rough bush ranges; nor plain, nor pas- 
ture breaks the ever present forest. A land to breed a rude people, a 
fierce, proud, and warlike tribe of mountaineers. They are here. The 
‘sons of Toi and of Potiki hold the savage bushlands. They are the des- 
cendants of the Celestial Child, and of Hine, the Cloud-born. They are 
the offspring of Toi, the Wood Eater; they are the Children of the 
Mist. 


# * * # 


Rangi-taiki, Tauranga and Whakatane, these are the rivers: 
Maunga-pohatu and Huia-rau, Tawhiuau, Nga-puke-turua and 
Maunga-taniwha are the mountains. Age-old mountains, that have 
looked down upon the land of the Ancient People for unknown zons of 
time. Swift waters, dark and turbulent, rushing forth from the great 
ranges of the interior: Sacred waters, guarded by strange talismans, 
and ever hurrying onward to the Sea of Toi. The forest: It is the great 
forest of Tane, lone and sombre, and extends far over the land. 


* # * * 
And the Children of the Mist: Who are they? Who shall tell their 


origin and history, their myths, rites, and old time sagas? We will ask 
of the hurrying waters, of the murmuring children of Tane, who sway 
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to and fro, and whisper each to the other, when the god Tawhiri-matea — 
is abroad. The great ranges, we will ascend them, and look down upon 
the realm of the Mist Maiden. And the dark waters shall bear to us the 
life story of the land, of the remote past when death broke forth from 
the Earth Mother, and descended from the heavens, laying waste a fair 
land, and so, through death and void, to life again. The priests of old 
shall tell us of those who braved the Great Ocean of Kiwa in the misty. 
past, of the primal denizens of Aotea-roa, of the Children of the Mist. 


* * * * 


A strange land lies before us, a land on which strange creatures 
move to and fro. Giant birds roam o’er plain and valley, the forests are 
alive with feathered occupants; the rivers, the seas, swarm with life. 
And yet withal a lone land, a land wherein nature alone reigns. No 
sound is heard across the far reaching forest, save those of its feathered _ 
denizens, and the rush of many waters. | No uprising smoke marks 
the commencement of man’s war with nature. Far and wide over this 
fair isle the soil has slowly ripened, great forests have matured and de- 
cayed for countless centuries—waiting for a great event: Man has not 
yet arrived upon the scene. 


* * * * 


A change comes; for the earth is convulsed by stupendous pent up 
forces, which rend apart the fair plains and rock bound ranges. The 
heavens are lurid with gleaming fires, or obscured by smoke and sullen ~ 
clouds. Great mountains belch forth lava, steam, or clouds of pumiceous 
sands. Plains are rent asunder, hills cast up by fearful subterranean 
forces. All forms of life are no more, destroyed by fierce heat and 
noxious vapours. No forest adorns the land. It is beaten down and 
consumed by the dread powers of Ruaimoko and of Tapeka. Great 
masses of lava, or of pumice, fill the valleys, and far across the lifeless 
land volcanic ashes cover all alike. A weird and dreadful land. 


*% *% ¥~-— # 


Yet another change, slow and age-long. Long centuries pass away. 
Slowly the stricken land struggles back to life, slowly a film of soil 
covers the sterile waste—slowly, very slowly, the forest reappears. 


* * * * 


A thousand years later, or ten thousand, it is but a short span in the 
life history of our land—Behvld! Valleys are again formed, by waters 
from far hills having cut their way through vast volcanic deposits, the 


mountains are again clothed with verdure, the forest encroaches on the 
plainlands. 
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Back to the groves and woods come strange creatures, winged and 
wingless, back to river and lake come the teeming multitudes of Tan- 
garoa. But the land: It is still unknown of man; it is still lone and 
silent; it is still new, and yet again so old. 

Ye children of Adam, or of Tiki, who. prate of ancient race, and old 
| time lineage—what know ye of hoary lineage or the beginning of things? 

Of a verity your oldest records, your most ancient traditions, and longest 

genealogies, are but as of yesterday. If ye seek for old time records—go, 

look upon the great hills above you, upon the rolling stones of yon 

creck, upon the carbonised trunks of forest leviathans buried far under 

voleanic matter within the realm of Tapeka. For upon such are in- 
| scribed, in changeless characters, the history of the past, the life story 
of our land, the chronicles of Aotea-roa. 


* % * * 


And how came man to the land of Maui and the moa? Whence 
came the Children of the Mist ? 

Tena! Far away across the dark, wild waves of the Sea of Kiwa, 
away beyond the parts where the sky hangs down, there floats a primi- 
tive vessel upon the surging waters. It is a hewn canoe, of great 
length, and decked with many a strange device, such as were used by 
Polynesian Vikings in the days of long ago. Yet small and insignificant 
appears that frail craft upon the vast expanse of ocean. A sudden 
squall, a breaking wave, and the great ocean may be free. But full of 
import is the progress of that primitive bark. For its mission is the 

discovery and peopling of new lands, the extension of the human race to 

the gateways of the day. The gallant old sea rovers of the Many Isled 
Sea are laying down the water trails across half a world, for all time to 
come. For it is the old, old story of the Argonauts, of happening on a 
new world, of the conquest of the earth by man. 


* * * % 


The sea birds soaring above the cliffs of Whakatane, see, far away, 
the approach of this vessel of neolithic man. Strained and sea weary is 
she, worn and battered from the passage of the great ocean. Crowded is 
she with dark skinned men, men of a far off clime who, true to racial 
instinct, have pushed boldly out into the great unknown. For they have 
sojourned in many lands, these bronze hued warriors of old, they have 
seen far empires and many people, and have traversed the dark byways 
of the earth, since they chanted a long farewell to the loved fatherland, 
in the days when the world was young. 

They sight the land, the new land, the lone silent isle, lying spread 
out before them, and extending far across the ocean. Drawing near, they 
see long lines of rugged cliffs, stretches of sandy beach, great mountains 
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standing grandly up against the blue sky: the green forest lies below. 
With wondering glances the sea rangers scan the new world that has 
arisen from the ocean. They come to land in their storm beaten craft 
which, dashing through the white capped surges, grates her keel upon 
the threshold of their new home. Behold! A great event for Aotea- 
roa has come to pass, a turning point in her history. Nature shall no 
longer work her free will in these fair south lands. The strange 
creatures we wot of shall fly affrighted to the forests. The riving axe 
shall sink deep into the heart of Tane-mahuta. For man has arrived. 


Then, silently the weary seafarers rise to claim their long sought 
home. Silently a stalwart chief steps forth upon the strand, his foot the 
first to press the soil of the Fish of Maui. His name—Is it Maui, or 
Toi, or Kupe? But no answer comes to us, for that is lost, like unto the 
losing of the Moa. 


So these sea worn voyagers gather together in silence upon the 
strand, while priests perform strange rites, and repeat invocations of a 
primitive cult, in order to locate their gods in the new home, and to 
propitiate the spirits of the land. 


And whence these brown skinned rovers who, for many days, have 
looked upon a lone ocean, whose frail craft is the first to pass over the 
rolling waves of the Sea of Toi. Whence came these pioneers of the 
south ? 

LE Tama! Who indeed may tell of these things. 


So these Polynesian Berserkers from far isles, descended upon these 
shores,'and roamed far and wide over the land, for no man might say 
them nay. They cultivated the gourd as a food product, but their main 
supplies were drawn from the ocean, from inland waters, from the great 
forest which covered the whole land. They hunt and slay the huge 
moa, they snare the forest birds, with those of lake and stream, they 
collect fruits, and various roots and herbs. 


Centuries roll past. The migrants have become numerous in the 
land. They are divided into clans, each occupying a different district. 
They have reached to the uttermost parts of Aotea-roa, and have 
camped by many waters. ‘They have crossed the Sea of Raukawa in 
search of the Fish of Ngahue, crossed the Sacred Sea, despite the 
dreaded Ngawhatu, the terror of old time voyagers. For what sayeth 


the song of old, the song of the captive maid, held prisoner by the drear, 
storm lashed bluffs of Ohariu :-— 


‘* Blow, O wind to Tawaihora 
As coming thou doth pass 
Across the great Omere range 
And far below prolong the gaze, 
And look to Aropawa, where— 
The Ngai-Tapahi fleet sail by 
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Who say—** Return, O Tau! 

While yet the gale is low, 

And ere the raging waves of Ngawhatu 
In dreadful billows rise.’’ 


Numerous are they in the land. They are dwelling on the shores of the 
Sea of Toi, and the banks of the Great River of Rua; by the Lake of 
the Shining Waters, and the broad Harbour of Tara. They have looked 
upon the fair lands of the far north, and have hunted the huge moa by 
the rushing waters of the south. They are in camp beneath the snow 
clad mountains of the Greenstone Country, their forts look down upon 
the Tasman Sea. 

So dwell the primal people by lake and stream, by the long coast 
line, within the sombre forests. As tinte rolls on, memories of their 
former home wax faint, for they have acquired no graphic system. But 
their myths remain, together with a primordial religion and folk lore, as 
also many curious customs and habits, evolved in far distant lands in the 
days of long ago. Their religion is a singular one, its basis being prob- 
ably ancestor worship, but it includes traces of the phallic cult, and that 
of the heavenly bodies. They fear the forces of nature, they people 
ocean, forest and mountain with strange creatures, of whom some are 
sub-servient to their magic arts. A truly barbarous people, and by no 
means so warlike as their successors. Their cultivations are meagre, 
for the sweet potatoe is lost to them, until Taukata shall cross the 
southern ocean, bringing to them the knowledge of that prized tuber. 
These people are clever workers in wood, in stone, and various fibres. 
Their stone implements are well made, and symmetrical, chipped and 
ground into desired forms by means of slow and laborious processes. 

The centuries wear on, and these isles are as the world to the first 
settlers of Aotea-roa. But far away across the sounding ocean there 
dwells a kindred people who are beginning to reach out into new lands, 
and explore the vast island system, as did their fathers in the days 
when the world was young. And southward shall they come, through 
countless isles and many parallels of latitude, past groves of stately 
palms and over summer seas—with valour in their hearts, and weapons 
in their hands—to the new seas of the south, to the realm of myth and 
fable, to the land of the Children of Maui. 


II. 
TUHOELAND. 


HE Whakatane river has its sources among the rugged forest 
gulches which lie beneath the storm lashed peaks of Maro and 
Whakataka. As the Manga-kakaho stream, it flows in a south-easterly 
direction under Tara-pounamu, to the junction of the Mimiha, 
which runs in from the south-east. As the Waihui stream, it then 
sweeps round to Te Umu-roa, and runs a course due north under the 
name of Whakatane, until it disembogues into the Sea of Toi, or Bay of 


Plenty at the township of Whakatane. An important tributary, the — 


Tauranga, rises among the rough bush ranges east of Maunga-pohatu, 
flows through the Wai-mana district, and joins the Whakatane river at 
Taneatua township. The catchment area of the Whakatane river com- 
prises the rugged country between the main range from Te Tiringa, 
near Te Teko, to, and past, Tara-pounamu peak, .a range known to the 
natives as the Ika-whenua-a-Tamatea, on the west, and the Maunga- 
pohatu range, with others on the Tahora No. 2 Block, on the east. On 
the south, and south east, the Huia-rau, and tributary ranges, mark 
the limits of the watershed in those directions. 

If the reader will turn to the map of Tuhoeland, and draw a line, 
running east and west through Nga-mahanga, on the Whakatane river, 
and about twenty-four miles from the sea coast at Whakatane township, 
continue that line east and west to the boundaries of Tuhoeland, he will 
enclose to the south that portion of the watershed of Whakatane that 
was the original home of the tribe of Maoris formerly known as Nga- 
Potiki, but now termed the Tuhoe, or Urewera, tribe. With two excep- 
tions—(1) most of the valley of the Tauranga (Waimana) river was 
occupied in ancient times by the Hapu-oneone tribe of aboriginies, while 
to the south, Nga-Potiki held the Parahaki district, which is situated 
upon the headwaters of the Waiau stream, a tributary of the Wairoa 
river, which latter disembogues into Hawkes Bay. 

Such was the district originally held by the Nga-Potiki tribe who, 
some 150 years ago, began a series of attacks upon their neighbours to 
the south-east, east, north-east, north, and west, which ended in their 
tribal boundary being pushed out considerably in those directions, and 
by which they gained and settled, permanently or otherwise, the 
Waikare-moana, Papuni, Waimana, Ruatoki, and Te Whaiti districts. 
However, much of this land so gained by conquest has been sold by the 
natives, while a portion was confiscated by the Government during the 
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late unpleasantness, hence the map of Tuhoeland does not include such 
lands. The area owned by the tribe at the time of the arrival of 
Europeans in the district was somewhere about 1,500 square miles, 
perhaps somewhat more. The land in the possession of the tribe at 
present is about 1,000 square miles. It will thus be seen that the tribal 
lands are not of any great extent, nor have they ever been so, but 
Tuhoe were never a numerous people. The nature of the country 
| occupied by them precluded the possibility of them ever becoming a 
_ powerful tribe, as we shall see anon. 


Regarding the topographical features of the district indicated above 
| as the ancestral lands of Nga-Potiki, ere they assumed the tribal names 

of Tuhoe and Te Urewera, it may b2 said that the whole of itis ex- 
| tremely rough, broken, mountainous forest country. At Nga-Mahanga 
are a few alluvial flats of very small area, but in any other part of the 
district it is rarely that a flat piece of land, an acre in extent, is seen. 
The district possessed no sea board, nor did its boundaries approach 
any way near the coast, until the time that the Waimana and Opouri- 
ao district were obtained by conquest. The whole district was covered 
with forest, save the small clearings made by a neolithic people in the 
immediate vicinity of their small hamlets. 


On account of the altitude of the tribal lands and the character of 
its soil, it followed that the Nga-Potiki people were almost a non- 
agricultural community, inasmuch as the kumara (sweet potatoe), taro 
and hue (gourd plant) would not grow, save in a few localities, as 
Karioi, Nga-Mahanga, etc. Thus these bushmen were compelled to 
subsist almost entirely upon the products of forest and stream. A 
people who gain a livelihood by means of hunting, with a supplemen- 
tary supply of berries and roots, are not in a position to densely popu- 
late their country, which same is an ethnological axiom. It was not 
until the natives obtained the potatoe that cultivations were made in 
the interior, and the people were able to grow a considerable amount of 
food, for that tuber flourishes in the humus of our bush land. 


The forest which still covers the greater part of Tuhoeland, is what 
an Kuropean bushman would term ‘light bush.’ A sawmiller would not 
describe it as a ‘timber bush.’ There is a good patch of timber at Te 
Whaiti, but elsewhere the larger trees—rimu, matai, rata and kahikatea, 
are scattered, or in small clumps. On some of the ranges the ¢awat 
attains a considerable size, but is not an economical timber to work. 
Smaller timber is principally ¢awa, tawhero, rewarewa, mahoe, hinau, 
toromiro, tawart, toro, etc., while in the northern part of the district, 
nearer the coast, and of a lower altitude, are found pukatea, mangeo, 
hohe, etc., as also the nikau, mamaku and kiekie here flourish, though not 
found at Rua-tahuna. But the latter place is the home of the small 
ferns, which are seen in great profusion in the dank forest gulches, 
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while the kaponga, punui and wheki varieties of the tree-fern are- 
common. | 

It appears probable that, at some remote period, the forest to the : 
west of the Huia-rau range, was destroyed by deposits of volcanic 
matter, principally pumice, and that, in the course of time, the forest 
has again occupied the land. The river valleys have been filled with 
vast masses of pumice sand, among which trunks of trees are often — 
observed. These deposits are in the form of terraces, some ten to 
twenty-five feet above the present level of the rivers. At Te Whaiti 
the waters of the Whirinaki river have cut away a portion of one of 
these pumice terraces, and disclosed a number of tree trunks standing 
apparently im situ on the original surface of the valley. ‘That portion 
of trees above the level of the top of the terrace or water deposited 
pumice, perhaps thirty-five feet, has decayed long ago, but the trunks 
were preserved below that level, and are again exposed after—how 
many centuries of burial. 

Clay slate appears to be the common rock of this district. Volcanic 
tuff is seen on the Galatea-Ruatoki track, while limestone is found in 
the vicinity of Maunga-pohatu. Barren quartz, white or blue, is 
sometimes seen, and in sedimentary rocks on the eastern slopes of 
Huia-rau, are seen myriads of fossilized marine shells. Fossilized re- 
mains of cetaceans have been found east of Maunga-pohatu. 

Within the original bounds of the lands of Nga-Potiki no lakes are 
found, merely a few ponds situated on the tops of ranges, as the Otara 
and Rongo-te-mauriuri ponds on the summit of Maunga-pohatu, Te 
Puna-a-Houmea, on the Huia-rau range, and another at Taurekareka- 
rua. When, however, the lands about Waikare-moana were obtained 
by conquest, then the lake of that name, as also that of Waikare-iti, 
were within the bounds of Tuhoeland. 

These lands of the Tuhoe tribe lie between Hawkes Bay and the 
Bay of Plenty, on the east coast of the North Island. A straight line 
drawn from the township of Clyde, on the shore of Hawkes Bay, to 
Rotorua passes through the Rua-tahuna valley in the heart of Tuhoe- 
land, which latter lies between the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude, 
while the 177th degree of longtitude passes down. the same valley and 
illustrates the course of the Whakatane river. 

The altitude of the higher ranges of Tuhoeland is from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet above sea level. Snow is seen on the Huiarau and Maunga- 
pohatu ranges in winter, but does not lie for any length of time. This 
little district is remarkably well watered by the numerous small 
affluents of the Rangi-taiki, Whakatane, Tauranga and Waiau rivers, 
The rainfall 1s considerable on the higher lying forest country in winter. 
The soil is light, consisting of more or less humus overlaying pumice 
deposits. Hot springs are found at Wai-o-hau, at Manga-tata (near 
Moerangi), and on the Wairoa tributary of the Waiau river. 


ee 
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The fauna of Tuhoeland in pre-European days was represented 
principally by bird life. Bones of the moa have been found in caves 
near Maunga-pohatu, on the headwaters of the Tauranga river, and on 
the surface at Tara-pounamu. 

The native dog, now extinct, is said to have been introduced, by old- 
time Polynesian voyagers, from the isles of Polynesia. It was occasion- 
ally slain for food. 

The native rat was quite an important article of food, and was 
numerous among the forest ranges of Tuhoeland. These creatures were 
snared in large numbers, and preserved in fat for future use. 

| Fish were not plentiful. Very few eels are found in the upper 
waters of the Whakatane, and none whatever in Waikare-moana. The 
| kokopu, a small freshwater fish, was, and is still, taken in the streams 
of the interior, but the inanga is only found in the lower parts of the 
rivers, never at Rua-tahuna. 
| Of the entomology of the district I am not competent to speak. My 
only notes in that direction are those dealing with various insects, 
grubs, earthworms, etc., which were formerly eaten by the natives. 
\ Lizards, including the twatara, were formerly common, though not often 
seen now. The molluscan fauna appears to consist of freshwater 
mussels (Unio zelebori. Diplondon menziesi) and land shells of divers 
weird titles. 


Li; 


THE ORIGINAL PEOPLE OF TUHOELAND AND 
SURROUNDING DISTRICTS. 


be regard to the inhabitants of Tuhoeland. The first people to 

settle this region were a division of the original inhabitants of 
New Zealand, a Polynesian people who seem to have made these shores 
some thirty-three or thirty-five generations ago. The Ngati-Awa people 
say that the first person to settle here was one Tiwakawaka (see 
Genealogical Table No. 1), whose descendant Toi, a chief of great 
fame, lived at Ka-pu-te-rangi pa (fort), at Whakatane. This Toi had 
two titles, or surnames. He was known as Toi-te-huatahi on account of 
his being an only child (hwa-¢ahi = single progeny, only child) and 
also as Toi-kai-rakau (Toi the Wood Hater) a name bestowed upon 
him and his people by the members of the last migration hither from 
Polynesia, because the original people lived to a great extent upon 
forest products and fern root. From this Toi are descended many 
tribes, though probably there were other early migrants to New 
Zealand unrelated to Toi, who founded tribes, as we shall see anon; 
and, however this may be, it is certain that these various original 
tribes of the Bay of Plenty district intermarried, so that every 
descendant thereof can claim descent from Toi. 

The Polynesian origin of the Toi tribes cannot be denied, but it is 
not known from what part of Polynesia they came. The traditional 
history of the original people has either been lost or has become so 
mingled with that of later migration hither from Polynesia that the 
two systems are now hopelessly mixed. 

The latter migration of Polynesians, which arrived on the shores 
about the year 1350, if we reckon twenty-five years to a generation, 
appears to have been composed of a more energetic and masterful 
people than were the old time people of Toi, Potiki, and Hape. In the 
fighting which occurred between the migrants, or their mixed descen- 
dants, and the original people Nga-potiki, Tini o Tuoi, Te Marangar- 
anga, etc., some 250 years, or ten generations ago, there appears to 
have been but little resistance from the latter, or such resistance was 
poorly organised, with the result that the attacking forces were 
successful all along the line. I have said mixed descendants, because 
intermarriages of migrants and the original people commenced with the 
arrival of the Matatua canoe at Whakatane, i.e., several of the mi- 
grants by that vessel married aborigines. Wairaka, daughter of Toroa 
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(principal chief of Matatua) married an aboriginal, as also did her son 
|Tamatea (see Genealogical Table No. 8). Taneatua also took to wife a 
|}woman of Nga-potiki. 


These mixed descendants of the two people soon asserted them- 
jselves, and became the ruling people of the district, gradually extend- 
\ing their influence to more remote parts of the interior, as Rua-tahuna, 
Te Whaiti, etc., where the original people were still unmixed with the 
new comers. Such extension of influence was caused, either by peace- 
ful intermarriages, or by such raids as those of Tawhaki, Tu-manawa 
)pohatu, Whare-pakau, etc. Hence the origin of an old saying of the 
'Tuhoe people, viz., “Na Tot raua ko Potiki te whenua, nu Tuhoe te 
'mana me te rangatiratanga.” (The land is from Toi and Potiki, the 
prestige and rank from Tuhoe), thus admitting that they obtained 
‘their lands from their ancestors of the original people, but claiming 
that they derived their rank from the Matatua migrants, of whom 
'Tuhoe-potiki was a (mixed) descendant. The aho artki, or most 
revered line of descent of the Tuhoe people, is that from the original 
parents, Heaven and Earth, through the Whaitiri line, including 
'Tawhaki, Wahie-roa, and Toroa; and not through Toi, or Potiki; 
although the Tuhoe people are far more aboriginal in blood than they 
are Hawaikian (i.e. of the Matatua migration). 


It is, perhaps, owing to the fact that they are principally aboriginal, 
‘that the Tuhoe tribe contains so many individuals showing traces of 
mixed descent. For instance many show marked Melanesian character- 
istics, both in feature and in their hair. Such persons have coarse 
features ; flat, wide noses, and thick lips, dark skin, and hair that, if 
allowed to grow, is bushy, standing out from the head like the hair of 
a Fijian, very unlike the straight, or rather slightly wavy hair so 
characteristic of the purer Polynesian. How different the other type, 
some of whom are quite light coloured of skin, with wavy hair which, 
if long, hangs down the back. The features are often good, especially 
among the chieftain families, thin lips, straight noses, and generally 
of an Aryan type. The urukehu, a persistent type, with very light skin 
colour, wavy auburn hair, and good features, is another interesting ex- 
ample of mixture, or of persistency. 


It has been shown, in Mr. Percy Smith’s writings, how Polynesian 
and Melanesian intermarried to some extent in the isles of the north. 
It also seems that there may have been some such mixture locally. 
Confirmation has lately been obtained of an old time Ngati-Awa tradi- 
tion which asserts that, in times long past away, a number of black 
skinned people, speaking a strange tongue, landed at Whakatane, and 
settled at Meheu, or Omeheu, between the Rangi-taiki and Tarawera 
rivers, about four or five miles from the coast. Some of these people 
(probably women) intermarried with the Maori of those parts, others 
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were slain, hence as a distinct people they became lost to the world. : 
Some authorities state that these blacks came in the Horouta canoe. 


When the Matatua district is mentioned in this veracious chronicle, 
it is meant to include the territory inhabited by the native tribes who 
are the principal and immediate descendants of the migrants who came 
hither in the Matatua canoe in about the fourteenth century, not but_ 
what these tribes are also descended from the original people. This 
district extends from Opape, east of Opotiki, to Matata at Te Awa-a-te- 
atua, on the coast line, and extends inland to Te Whaiti, Maunga- 
taniwha and Waikare-moana. It is inhabited by three tribes, viz., 
Negati-Awa and Te Whakatohea, who hold the coast lands, and Tuhoe 
(or Te Urewera) who occupy the interior, from Ruatoki to Maunga- 
taniwha. 


But, in former times, before the advent of the Matatua migrants, 
the Matatua district was inhabited by many divisions of the original , 
people, who are usually alluded to as 7g Tint o Toi (the Multitude of 
Toi), but who may be divided into four main lines—(1) the descendants 
of Toi from Whakatane inland to Te Whaiti and Pohokura. (2) Te 
Hapu-oneone at Ohiwa, Te Waimana, and Ruatoki. (3) Nga-potiki 
from Karioi inland to Parahaki. (4) Te Waka-nui in the Opotiki dis- 
trict, who were afterwards known as Te Pane-nehu. It is not quite 
clear that Hape and Potiki, the ancestors from whom sprang the 
Hapu-oneone and Nga-potiki tribes, were descendants of Toi. We will 
go into that matter anon. But there were many tribes, or sub-tribes 
who came under the general title of Te Tini 0 Toi, viz. :— 


Te Tini o Awa Whakatane district 

Te Marangaranga Upper Rangitaiki Valley, Galatea, 
Te Whaiti, ete. 

Te Tini o Te Kokomuka-tu-tara-whare 

Te Tini o Kawerau At Kawerau, near Te Teko 

Te Rarauhe-maemae 

Te Rarauhe-turukiruki 

Te Tururu-mauku 

Te Papaka-wheoro 

‘Te Raupo-ngaueue 

Te Tawa-rarau-riki 


Te Kotore-o-hua Near Matata 
Te Tini o Ipurangi 
Nga Maihi Te Teko district 


Te Tini o Te Makahua 


The tribal name of ‘Tini o Awa is said to have included Te Hapu- 
oneone, of Te Waimana, and the name to have been derived from 
Awa-nui-a-rangi, son of Toi, who is said to have migrated southwards. 


a 
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We will now deal with the tribes of the original people who occu- 
pied Tuhoeland at the time of the arrival of the Matatua canoe. These 
tribes were :—Nga-potiki, ‘le Hapu-oneone, Te Marangaranga, and 
that portion of the Tini-o-Toi, afterwards known as Ngai-Turanga. 
The original people of the Papuni and: Waikare-moana districts we 
can say but little of. 


NGaA-Povikt. 

We will first look into the origin of the old time people known as 
Nga-potiki who held the valley of the Whakatane river from near 
Karioi southwards long before the arrival of the Matatua, and other 
vessels, which brought to these shores the last migrants from Polynesia. 


_ It must here he stated that Nga-potiki was the ancient name of the 


| Tuhoe or Urewera tribe, the two latter being modern names derived 


from Tuhoe-potiki and his son Mura-kareke, who flourished about 
twelve to thirteen generations ago. Tuhoe are really Nga-potiki, more 
aboriginal in blood’ than Hawaikian, hence Nga-potiki would be the 
more correct tribal name for them at the present time. By Hawaikian I 
mean the later-coming migration by the Matatua and other canoes. 

The boundaries of the lands of Nga-potiki in ancient times, before 
that people, under the names of Tuhoe and Te Urewera, began their 
career of conquest, were as follows :— 

The boundary between Nga-potiki on the south, and Te Tini-o-Toi 
and Te Hapu-oneone on the north, ran from Maunga-pohatu to Nga 
Kuwha-o-Uru, thence to the Ohora stream, crossing the Whakatane 
river at Nga-mahanga (about twenty-four miles inland of Whakatane 
township), thence to Kanihi (or Okanihi), and on westward to the 
summit of the watershed between the Whakatane and Rangitaiki rivers 
from whence it seems to have followed the main range known as Te 
Ika-whenua-a-Tamatea southwards to Te Hereherenga, about one mile 
west of the peak of Tara-pounamu, which peak (3,500 ft.) lies nine 
miles east of Te Whaiti. From here the line ran about south-west by 
south, taking in a portion of Huruiwi No. 4 Block (including Te 
Whakatangata), then eastward to Maunga-taniwha (4,634 ft. ) crossed 
the Waiau river and followed the main range known as Huia-rau 
northwards to Whakataka, then, trending a little to the east, ran to Te 
Peke-a-Tu-mariu, and on to the point just east of Maunga-pohatu, 
where we close the circuit. 

The portion of Heruiwi No. 4 Block included was, perhaps, not 
strictly ancestral land, Le., from Potiki. The Native Land Court 
admitted the Tuhoe claim thereto, i.e., to the south-eastern part of the 
Block, which was awarded to the descen dants of Tauheke. This 
auheke was a son of Kopura of Nga-potiki and Hine-iro of N gati- 
Kahungunu. He is said to have attacked and expelled from that land 
one Mahanga, son of Tangi-haruru of Ngati-Manawa. In later times a 
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party of the descendants of Mahanga, known as Ngati-Mahanga of Te 
Whaiti, went a hunting kakapo birds at Te Whaka-tangata, but were 
seen, attacked, slairt, cooked and eaten by the ruthless descendants of 
Potiki. 


Potiki II. I submit a genealogy of Tauheke who flour- 
Hatiti ished say 225 years ago. Anyhow the Parahaki 
Kake-piki-tua district, on the headwaters of the Waiau river 
*Kopura—Hine-iro — .6e6m to have been in the possession of Nga- 
Ee eal potiki before Tauheke’s time. There are several 
MT ntaua very old settloments of Nga-potiki in that rug- 
Kutia ged region, as far down the valley as the Wai- 
Kauki roa stream. 
oie In regard to that part of the Rangi-taiki 
ea Da valley lying on the east side of the river, and 
Pipaki Woreta from Wai-o-hau southwards to Te Houhi, it is 
Ata nia not clear to whom it belonged in ancient days. ' 
(about 50 years Te Marangaranga seem to have occupied from 
of age) Te Houhi (Raepohatu) southwards. About nine 


generations ago, a portion of the Ngati.Rakei sub-tribe of Nga-potiki 
moved out from Rua-tahuma, and settled at Wai-o-hau and other 
parts. 

The headwaters of the Tauranga (Waimana) river, i.e., the upper 
part of the valley, were originally held by the Whakatane tribe, but in 
the time of Te Rangi-monoa, about 250 years ago, a body of Nga- 
potiki settled in those parts, which event was probably subsequent to 
the defeat of Te Whakatane by Te Rangi-monoa, of which more anon. 
These settlers are now represented by Nga Maihi, Ngai-Te Kahu, and 
other sub-tribes, who are branches of the ancient Nga-potiki. 

As observed, we have given the boundaries of the lands held by 
Nga-potiki at the time of the arrival of the Matatua canoe. At that 
time Nga-potiki, like the Tini o Tuoi of Matahina, and Te Maranga- 
ranga of Galatea and Te Whaiti, appear to have been a very unwarlike 
sort of people, inasmuch as none of them seem to have made any 
prolonged stand against attacking forces from the coast peoples 
although, as we shall record later on, they fought among themselves. 
As a result, perhaps, of mixture with the more strenuous Maori of the 
Matatua migration, the Nga-potiki, or Tuhoe tribe became, as time 
rolled on, an energetic, warlike and aggressive people who, albeit 
numerically weak, left the marks of their prowess on many fields. 
They overran, conquered and occupied the outlying districts of Wai- 
kare-moana, ‘Te Pa-puni, Te Waimana, Ruatoki and Te Whaiti. These 
conquests were begun about six generations ago. Their history will 


* From Kake-piki-tua downwards I cannot guarantee this table. It has been 
condemned by Hurae Puke-tapu. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ir is with very sincere regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. James H. Pope, formerly Chief Inspector of Native Schools, a 
position which he occupied for about twenty-five years, during which 
period he gained the respect and admiration of all with whom he came 
in contact. The Native School system is an enduring monument to the 
principal life-work of James Pope, and no European was ever looked 
upon with greater respect by the Maori people. In remote districts 
he was ever a welcome visitor at farm house, or llative village, and | 
bore the reputation of being a veritable Mark Tapley when traversing 
rough country, and crossing dangerous rivers, in stormy winter 
weather. 


Mr. Pope was a native of the Channel Islands, and had been 
connected with teaching since 1863. He was a learned man in many 
departments of knowledge, and a most interesting personality. He 
was one of the founders of the Polynesian Society, and was its 
President in 1899-1900. 


When going to press we have been notified of the death of Mr. 
Augustus Hamilton, Director of the Dominion Museum, Wellington, 
who was one of the founders of the Polynesian Society. A fuller 
notice of the deceased gentleman will appear in next issue of the 
Journal. 

Eprror. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


|[248] Manu-Korihi. 
Tu-Tanuku, of Ngati-Maru, says that Manu-Korihi and one Tama-ahua 

/eame from Kawerau (near Te Teko) to Taranaki about ten generations ago. Seé 

; * History of the Taranaki Coast,’’ p. 122. 

| [249] Ngahue’s Ear-drop. 

/ On visiting the British Museum, among the interesting and valuable exhibits 
from New Zealand, gathered largely from the collectious made by Capt. Cook and 
Sir Joseph Banks in 1769, is to be seen a small jadeite ear-pendant about one and a 
half inches long by one quarter inch wide, marked ‘‘ Te Ngahue’s Ear-drop. From 
Sir George Grey’s collection. 

The Maori tradition is that this ear-drop descended down from the times of Te 
Neahue to the generation living in 1850, when, apparently, Sir George Grey 
acquired it. There does not appear any reason for doubting this tradition, which 
like others has been handed down from father to son; and the reason why, prob- 
ably, it is not mentioned in the narrative of _Kupe’s voyage is, that it descended to 
the Te Arawa tribe, and not to the people of the East Coast. 

S. Percy Smiru. 


E. Best. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Meertne of the Council was held at the Polynesian Library on September 24th. 
There were present: Mr. W. L. Newman, Mr. F. P. Corkill, Mr. J. B. Roy and 
W.W. Smith. Mr. Newman occupied the chair. 


A large amount of correspondence was read and considered, and the Secretary 
was directed as to replying to several of the letters. 


A list of books presented to the Society since the last Council Meeting were | 
laid on the table. The Secretary also notified that a number of valuable volumes 
were now in the Post Office coming from a gentleman in London who had donated 
them to the Polynesian Society’s Library. 


The resignations of Mr. Coleman Philips, and Mr. J. T. Faulkner were accepted. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


In this issue we publish Parts I., II., III. of Mr. Elsdon Best’s ‘‘ History of 
Tuhoeland.’’ The work will be continued in future numbers, and will be illustrated 
with maps and photographs. When completed in the Journal it will be published 
in a separate volume forming Vol. V. of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Polynesian Society.’’ 
The work will unquestionably prove a very valuable contribution to the history 
and lore of the fierce tribes whose beautiful country was, until within the last 
twenty years, the terra incognita of Maoriland. 

Eprtor. 


Tangaroa-i-te-rupetu 
Maui-mua 
Tiwakawaka 
Tara-nui 

Tara-roa 

Ngai-nui 

Ngai-roa 
Ngai-whare-kiki 
Ngai-whare-kaka 
Ngai-roki 
Ngai-taketake 
Ngai-te-hurumanu = Te Waero 


| 


Tpurangi 


Pani 


Itiiti 


Rekareka 


Whakawatai 


Waihirere 


Kura-ariki 


Hine-i-kapu-te-rangi = Toi = Te Kura-i-monoa 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE No. 1. 


The ‘Tini o Toi, aborigines of the Bay of Plenty District, includes Te Hapu-oneone, Ngati-Te-Kapo, Ngati-Manawa, Ngati-Awa, Tuhoe, Te Kareke, Ngati-Tama, Maruiwl, ete. 


Te Hapu-oneone 


| | | | | 


Ue Apa Rauru Awanui-a-rangi = Uiraroa Hine-ruarangi = Te Uri 
Rongomai Taha-uri | 
ikitiki-o-te-rangi 
_ a | | | Te Nana 
dayne Huepu Wai-o-nuku 
7 el Ruatapu Tahu-o-rehua Wai-o-rangi 
Te Apiapi Tamarau  Rakei-ora Poupa | 
‘Tama-ki-te-ra aeons 7 ‘ = is 
Te -ki-hik j angi-ki-tua oupa : irlikino 
ae =e ae Tamatea-ki-te-huatahi Te Whakawairua | 
| Ue-imua Te Whakatangata 
: ) Te Kato-o-tawhaki Tama-a-mutu Tairongo 
fe Whakatangata Seaton lal ain Te Raa eniwanied Wheta ton Maro-uhu-nui 
ee emule Tuhunga-ki-uta | pie . 7 
: rae y ahaa Maru l ; e Kawe-kino = Haeora 
Manawa-tu wiles — at - pat Tuhunga-ki-te-ata Te Kapo-o-te-rangi Te Koka-o-te-rangi | 
: | 2 r pe ae Tot ee Trae tale Rangi-hinatu Rangi-takai 
e Kapo-o-te-rangi Te Hoka-o-te-rangi Manawa-oho ae e Tee Tu-pohatu Tahatue teen iC iaetahiiese Te Kolko 
ee Mee sane rea i-te-keh Te Mata ihi-o-rehua Ratunga Te Iki-a-te-rangi Mura-kareke Patu-po 
ee hanes eee ee ua Tearasor tenn al Maru-wahia Taukaihu Te Wee beg 
Tama-te- eae bee Fire her Te Utiwnewae Hine-ra Tuterangi-kaihu Te Rangi-tuhi ee ete 
eee ah Hi ihi Te Pikitu-o-rehua Te Manitanga Te Rangi-puarewa Moko-nui I. anga-a-kura 
uku-wai Tangi-haruru a pae + it. To Usnewaen Manuhiri Te Rangi-pa-ki-waho Mamae-rangi Tama-houhanga 
Bleek: inane Patu-pokohu Pukaha Te Wehi-o-te-rangi ane ae 
Nexans Horomanga Kai-whakapae | aa ec Mokonui II. = aS jen 
Tanumata-ohotu Te Rangi-pakakina = Te Pori-o- te-rangi 3 Paitini ae Waiari 
Ngarangihangu Kurukuru Patu-pakeke Bore. ae | ieee 
Te fees tapa Tikitu Tapuika-nui Maraea | Toropaenga Te Wetena 2a fou 
Te tena Te Hura Pio (born 1823) | nae care K ee a beri eat 
i es a3 A 5.p. aitiri = Kereru | E 
Tipare “caik ate ie (Tuhoe and Te Kareke) Tutakangahau Hinehou 
Pees aces 8.p. (Ngati- Awa) 8.p. Figen ae 
(Ngati-Manawa of (Ngati- Awa) 


Galatea) 


ae i ’ 
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WAHL II. | 


TE KAUWAE-RARO; 


A: NGA KORERO TATAI O NEHE A NGA RUANUKU 
O TE WHARE-WANANGA O TE TAI-RAWHITI. 


UPOKO IV. 


Ko nea TANGATA-WHENUA 0 AOTEA-ROA. 


(Na Te Matorohanga enei korero.) 


A,imuriia Kupe i hoki ai ki Rarotonga ra, ka tae mai tetahi 

iwi ke noa atu. Kaore i mohiotia no whea taua iwi. He iwi 

-okau te tipu, he nunui nga iwi o te tangata, he takoto nga turi, he 

varaha te ahua o te kanohi, he kanae nga mata, he tiro pikari, he 

vatiki te ihu, ko te pongare he kau parari; he makawe torotika, he 

aahora etahi, he kiri puwhero waitutu, he iwi kiri-ahi, he mangere. 

te wharau te whare o tena iwi, na reira i mohio ai eneiiwi o Hawaiki 

ei ki te hanga wharau, tetahi ingoa—tawharau tetahi ingoa; engari 
a nga tangata heke mai tenei ingoa i tapa. 

Na, ko te korero a aua iwi 1 ahu mai ratou i te tonga-mauru ki 
onei ki Aotea-roa nei. Ko taua iwi he Pakiwhara te ingoa; he ingoa 
aunu na nga iwi heke maii Hawaiki ki konei. Engari ko te ingoa 
uturu o taua iwi ko Maru-iwi, ko Rua-tamore, ko Te Pana-nehu, me 
tahi atu ingoa o ratou. Ko nga waka i haere mai ai aua iwi, ko 
Kahutara,’ ko ‘Taikoria.” Ka mutu nga waka i rangona o taua iwi; 
o Rua-tamore, no Tai-tawaro tetahi. Engari kaore i mohiotia to Tai- 
awaro tona waka e nga tangata o nga whare-wananga. 

Engari i rongo au ki a Tu-rau-kawa—he tohunga ano tera no roto 
te whare-maire, ara, i nga whare ako whaiwhaia o Taranaki—i a 
yatou i te hui a Tu-te-pakihi-rangi i haere mai ai i Nuku-taurua, ki 
'e Whanga-nui-a-Tara, ki te hohou i te rongo kia te Atiawa, ki a 
(gati-Tama, ki a Ngati-Tawhirikura, ki a Ngati-Manu-korihi, ki a 
-uketapu katoa, ki a Ngati-Toa hoki. Ka rongo au ki taua kau- 
natua e ki ana, ko ‘Okoki’ te waka o Tai-tawaro. A e ki ana kei ko 
1ai o Pari-ninihi taua o Tai-tawaro. I tapaia ki te ingoa o to ratou 
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pa, ko Okoki. He maha nga pao taua iwi kei reira, ahu mai ki Waitara, 
ahu atu ki Mokau. I mate a Maru-iwi ki reira; he tangata rangatir 
tenei no taua heke mai o aua iwinei. Ko Otaka, he pa ano tera no 
Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro. Ko to Tai-tawaro taina, ko Pohokura, i waiho 
e o raua iwi hei ingoa pa mo ratou, kei te takiwa o Taranaki katoa 
enel pa. 

Ka mea mai a Tahuahi. ‘Eta! takiritia mai a Toi-kai-rakau, e 
kiia nei; no tewhea wa rawa ia i haere mai ai ki Aotea-roa nei?” Ka 
mea atu a Te Matorohanga,” E pai ana. I mahara au kia tutuki taku 
whakaatuatu ake i nga korero o enei iwi ka whai atu ai ki tena. Kati, 
me penei ake e au: Ko Maru-iwii noho ki Tamaki, ko Rua-tamore ki 
Muri-whenua tae mai ki Tamaki nei; no te nuinga haeretanga o te 
tangata o aua iwi, katahi ka kiia ko Tini-o-Maru-iwi, ko Tini-o-Rua- 
tamore, ko Tini-o-Te Pana-nehu, ko Tini-o-Tai-tawaro. Kapi tonua 
Murihiku, a Tamaki, a Tauranga; ka mutui reira. Kapi tonu Mokau 
tae mai ki Oakura, ka mutu atu a konei. Ko tera motu, kaore ano he 
tangata i tae ki reira o enei iwi. Ka ui atu ano ahau ki taua kaumatua 
ki a Tu-rau-kawa, ‘‘Ki to rongo, no tewhea motu o te moana aua iwi 
nel a Tini-o-Maru-iwi, o Rua-tamore, o Te Pana-nehu, o Tai-tawaro, 
me o ratau hapu, ko Ngati-Mamoe me era atu ingoa hapu o ratou o 
aua iwi.””? Ka-mea mai taua kaumatua ki au, ‘“‘ Kaore i marama ia ia; 
engari ko taua iwi nei, e ki ana koia ra te putake mai o te rakau nei 0 
te huata, o te hoeroa, o te patu nei o te kurutai; ka mutu a ratau 
rakau patu tangata. Ko o ratau whare he tawharau ; kaore he kakahu, 
ko nga kahu he paké—o nga wahine, o nga tane. Ko te kai he hua 
rakau, he ika moana, waitai, wai Maori hoki; ka mutu a ratau kai. 
I wareware ake i au tetahi onga rakau a nga iwi nei he pere; whaka- 
whana ai te manuka hei pere. Na, ka marama koutou i naia nei ki 
enei korero a Tu-raukawa e korero nei au; ehara i te mea ako mai ki 
au no roto i te Whare-wananga a o koutou tipuna, a o koutou matua. 
Kati enei korero ake atu kia koutou. 


UPOKO Vv. 


Na Tr MaToROHANGA ENEI KORERO. 


0 Toi-te-huatahi—Te Whakapapa o Toi-te-huatahi—Te haerenga mai o Toi-te- 
huatahi ki Aotea-roa nei—Ka hoki a Whatonga ki Hawaiki mai Rangia-tea— 
| Te haerenga o Whatonga ki Aotea-roa nei—Ko Turi. 


KO TOI-TE-HUATAHI. 


. A, me hoki atu taku korero ki te haerenga mai o Toi-te-huatahi. 

I tetahi wa ka tae mai nga rangatira o tetahi motu ki Hawaiki; 
no Ahu aua tangata; ko Tuhua tetahi ingoa o tera motu, kei ko noa 
atu o Hawaiki taua motu. Ka tae mai ki Hawaiki, ka korero i reira, 
= kore e kaha nga tangata o Hawaiki ki te hoe waka ki aratau. Ka 
tipu taua korero hei mea tautohetohe ma ratou. I te kaha o taua 
tautohe, katahi ka kiia me ara he hvehoe-waka ma ratou ki roto i 
Pikopiko-i-whiti. Ka whakaaetia e nga rangatira o Hawaiki me etahi 
motu o waho mai i Hawaiki; ka whakaritea te kaupeka o te tan hei 
tunga mo taua hoehoe whakateretere whainga a ratoui konei; ka kiia 
hei a Tatau-uru-ora o te Orongo-nui o te tau: Ka oti enei whakahaere, 
ka hoki taua iwi o Tuhua ki Tuhua; ka tahuri nga tangata ki te mahi 
waka kia pai; ka uru atu a Whatonga me Tu-rahui, nga mokopuna a 
Toi-te-huatahi, ki roto i tana whakateretere tau-whainga. Ka tae ki 
a Tatau-uru-ora te kaupeka o te tau; ka hui katoa ngaiwi ki Titirangi, 
ki te Pakaroa, ki Whangara, kia tata ai ki Pikopiko-i-whiti; ka 
whakaritea ano hei waho rawa i te moana he hokinga mai mo nga waka 
tau-whainga ki te hoehve; ka whakaaetia; ka piki katoa nga iwi, me 
nga kaumatua ki rungai Pukehapopo matakitaki atu ai ki nga waka. 
No te manutanga o nga waka rae tae pea,e kiia ana, ki te hokotoru 
topu. Ka roa e hoe ana, ka kokiri a ‘'‘Te Wao’ i a ia, te waka o 
Whatonga raua ko tona iramutu ki mua o nga waka katoa. Ka puta 
ki waho i te moana, ka huri mai nga waka ra, ka pa te hau whenua, 
kaore i tataki mouri te panga mai, kore rawai taea te whakauru mai, 
<a, puhia haeretia ki waho i te moana etahi o nga waka nei; ko etahi i 
1 mai ki uta nei, ko etahi i puhia tonutia atu ki wahoi te moana. Ka 
quhia haeretia atu te waka i a Tu-rahui raua ko te papa, ko Whatonga 
<i te moana-waipu. Po noa, ao noa, ka po hoki; ka puta te kohu- 
noana, he kohu tukupu kore rawa i kitea te moana. Heoi, ka hoe noa 
ho, ao noa te ra, ka mahea te kohu tau-puru; ka kitea atu tetahi motu 
» tau ana mai i te moana; ka hoe atu to ratou waka ka u atu ki uta. 
Katahi ka tahuri ki te kimikimi kai ma ratou i roto i nga kowhatu; a, 


sa tahuna to ratou ahi. 
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Ka kite mai etahi tangata o te iwi o taua motu e ka atu ana te ahi, 
katahi ka haere mai ki te mataki. Te taenga mai ko ratou e noho ana; 
ka ki mai, “No whea koutou?” Ka ki atu ratou, “No te moana,” 
Ka ki mai era, ‘Me hoki koutou ki to koutou motu i haere mai ai 
koutou; ko te ture* o tenei motu, kaore e pai kia haere mai nga 
tangata iwi ke ki konei. Ki te kore e rongo ki te hoki, ka patupatu kia 
mate.” Kaki atu a Whatonga kia Tu-rahui. “ Ka rongo ake tatou 
i te ture o te motu nei; me haere tatou.” Ka mea mai a Tu-rahui ki te 
papa, “ Kaore au e whakaae ki te hoki ano ki te moana, koi riro au ma 
te uru-roa e tihaehae. Waiho au i uta nei, kia whai takapau ai ano 
moku.” Ka pouri a Whatonga ki te whakaaro o tona iramutu. 

Ka mea mai taua iwi, “‘ Me haere tatou ki te ariki o te motu, kia 
rongo koutou ki te korero a te ariki.” Ka whakaaetia, ka haere i runga 
io ratou waka tiwai nei aua iwi; ka eke ano a Whatonga ma i runga 
i to ratou ake waka. Ka hoe atu ki te wahi i noho ai te ariki o taua 
iwi, ka mea atu a Tu-rahui, ki ona hoa ake, “ Kia noho huihui tatou, 
kaua rawa hei whakaae ki te noho takitahi; ki te tiki mai ranei kia 
haere takitahitia taton. ‘Tetahi, kia noho tata tonu tatou ki te ariki o 
te iwi nei, me whakamau katoa tatou ki te ariki hei utu mo tatou, kia 
mate rawa ake tatou, ka mate hoki ia hei whariki mo tatou.” Ka rite 
tera korero a ratou, ka tae ratau ki te kainga hei moenga mo ratou. I 
te ata po tonu ka tae mai te kai tiki mai ia ratou. Ka tae ratou ki te 
marae, e noho ana te tangata, kapi tonu te marae; ka karangatia ratou 
kia tau ki waenganui. Ka tau ratou, ka tu mai a Rangiatea, te ariki, 
ki runga, ka mea mai, ‘‘ No tewhea motu koutou, a he aha te take i 
haere mai ai koutou ki tenei motu?” Ka tu atu a Tu-rahui ki runga 
ka mea, “ No Hawaiki matou, no te ra e haramai ra; na te hau matou 
i pupuhi mai ki te moana; a tau ke mai nei ki tenei motu, a, kaore e 
mohiotia ake te wa kaingai te kohu-rangi, u noa mai nei ki konei 
whakata ai i te ngenge,i te matao,i te mate kai.” Na, ka mea a 
Rangiatea ki ona iwi, ‘‘ Kua rongo koutou, ko te iwi nei, he iwi no to 
tatau atua, no ‘Tama-nui-te-ra, Katahi ano au ka mohio he iwi ke ano 
ta to tatau atua, to Tama-nui-te-ra.” Ka ora ratou i konei; ka 
karangatia mai a Whatonga ma kia haere atu ki roto i te whare. 

Kati, ka roa, ka whakamoea a Hine-ariki ki a Tu-rahui e Rangiatea ; 
he tamahine tera nana ake; ka moemoea nga tangata o te waka o Tu- 
rahui ma i te wahine, me Whatonga hoki. Ka whanau a ratou wahine, 
ka whanau hoki te tamaiti a Tu-rahui, te mokopuna a Rangiatea. He 
maha nga korero kei konei; kati, hei aha i te mea kaore e pa mai ki te 
take patai. 

Na, ka tae ki tetahi wa ka mea atu a Rangiatea ki a Whatonga, 
“Kei te korou ano pea koutou ki te wa whenua ki te iwi, E Tonga?” 
Ka mea atu a Whatonga, “Ae! mehemea e marama ana te ihu waka te 


* Ture: He kupu Pakeha tenei; E hara i te kupu Maori o tua iho. 
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unga atu ki uta; penei kua takatu te korou ki te hoki, E Rangi!” 
ti tenei wahi; me hoki taku korero ki te wai puhia mai ra te waka 
Whatonga ma ra ki te moana. I taua wa, ka haere nga tangata 
Hawaiki ki te kimi haere i nga waka kaore iu mai ki uta; kaore 
kitea. Ka haere ki nga tohunga tuahu patai ai, mehemea kei te ora 

ei a Whatonga, a Tu-rahui; ka mea etahi o nga atua kua mate ki te 
oana, ka mea etahi o nga atua kei te ora, engari kei tawhiti e tau 
ma; ka mea etahi o nga atua kei te moana riporipo e hoe ana. Ka 

ua raruraru nga korero a nga atua nei; ka pa mai te pouri ki a Toi- 
| sapeiep ka mea ia, ‘‘ Ka haere au ki te whakatakitaki haere i aku 
nokopuna.” 
_ Koia nei te whakapapa o Toi ki a Whatonga raua ko Tu-rahui. 
TE WHAKAPAPA O TOI-TE-HUATAHI. 

Ko Rata 
Pomatangatanga 
Paimahutanga 

| Ruatapu 
| Tahatiti 

Rakaiora 

Tama-ki-te-hau ia Hinerautipu 
1 Tama-ki-te-ra 
2 Hau-te-horo / 
3 Kowhai-kura 
4 Hine-komahi 


Ko Tama-ki-tera i a Hine-te-ahuru 
Tama-ki-te-kapua 
Puhi 
Rere 
Tato 
Tata 
Maire 
Maika 
Korotoi ia Ira-manawa-piko 
Rongokako i a Maurea 
Tamatea-ariki i a Turi-huka 


Whanau tahi 


No konei a Ngai-Tamatea e noho mai ra i Murihiku, ara, te pito o 
e motu nei, i a Nga-Puhi. Kei konei a Nga-Puhi e tatai ana; ma 
‘atou ratou e takiri atu. 


Na te Hau-te-horo 
Te Ngana 
Houhou-rangi 
Te Atamai 
Te Au-Kawhaki 
Tauranga 
Te Korahi 
Piupiu i a Te Awatope 
Te Haerenga-awatea 
Toi-te-huatahi 
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Koia nei tona ingoa tua mai o tawahi mai 
Ko Matangi-a-Rupe i a Raurangi 
Ruarangi i a Rongoueroa 
sige \ Whanau tahi 
2 Whatonga 
He maha tana whanau; ka marama koutou ki tenei o nga peka o 


Whatonga. 


Ko Te Haerenga-awatea 
Ko Toi-te-huatahi i a Huia-rei 
Rongouaroa i a Ruarangi 
1 Rauru-nui 
2 Whatonga 
3 Mahu-tonga Whanau tahi 
4 Awa-nui-a-rangi 
5 Wawau 


Ka marama ano koutou ki nga ara i mokopuna ai a Whatonga ki @ 
Tol-te-huatahi i konei. ’ 

Ko te whakapapa e rongo nei ahau, e kiia ana, na Toi tonu ake kc 
Rauru ko Awa-nui-a-rangi, ko Oho, ko Wawau, ko Tango-kura, kaore 
ite penei; engari e pera ana me era kua whakapapatia ake rae tatou 


TE HAERENGA MAI 0 TOI-TE-HUATAHI KI AOTEA-ROA NEI. 

Na, i konei ka haere mai a Toi ki te kimikimi haere i a Whatongs 
raua ko te iramutu. Ka tae mai ki Rarotonga, ka ki atu a Toa-rangitahi 
‘“‘Kaore a Whatonga i tae mai ki konei.” Ka mea atu a Toi, Ka haere is 
ki te whenua i kite ai a Kupe, kei Tiritiri-o-te-moana e takoto ana, hi 
whenua e tauria anae te kohu rangi; kia kite me kore raneii tae k 
reira te whanau e ngaro nei. ‘HE haere mai he tangata whakatakitak 
haere i au, ka ki atu, ka aua atu au kireira. Ki te eke, ki te kore eke 
ka tau kei te kopua o Hine-moana.”’ 

I konei ka haere mai a Toi me ona hoa, e toru tekau topu, me : 
ratau wahine ano a etahi. Ka u mai a Toi-te-huatahi ki Tamaki-(e kii 
nei i naia nei ko Akarana). I kitea mai ki te ahi i waho i te moana 
katahi ka noho tahi ki nga iwi i kiia ake ra e au, ki a Tini-o-maruiw: 
o Ruaroa, o Taita-waro, o Rua-tamore, o te Pana-nehu. E noho ana ter 
me he rua roro te noho a te tangata, a te wahine, at te tamariki. K 
roa e noho tahi ana, ka taunga ki te whakahaere a taua iwi; ka kite 
he iwi kino, he iwi kohuru noa iho i a ratou ano. Ka moemoe etahi 
nga tangata o Toi i nga wahine o aua iwi nei. 

Ka mea atu a Toi kia Putahi-o-rongo, ‘‘EK Tama! haere tatou ] 
te whakatakitaki haere i te ahua o te whenua.’”’ Ka whakatika mi 
ratou, a, u noa ake te waka “ko Aotea motu i Hauraki ra, ka roa 
noho ana, ka haere mai, noho rawa akei Tuhua; na Toi tena i tap 
hei ingoa mo te motu nana i whakatutu ki te hoehoe i ngaro ai on 
mokopuna, a Whatonga raua ko Tu-rahui. Ka roa e noho ana i reir: 
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noho rawa atu ko Whakatane. Ka mahia tona pa, ko Kapu-te-rangi 
ki reira, ka noho tuturu ia me tona ope ki reira. 
Ka oti nga pa o ratou ko ona iwi, katahi ka uiui atu ki nga wahine 
a tona ope ra i moemoe ra, 0 nga iwi o Tamaki ra; ka ki mai a Raru 
ki a Toi, ko nga kai.o tenei whenua, he manu, he ika moana, he ika 
wai whenua, he pipi moana, he pipi wai whenua, he hua rakau hoki. 
Ka roa e noho a ka whakamatautau i nga rakau e tau ana hei kai, 
_koia te mamaku, te aruhe-para, te aruhe-papawai, te aruhe-whatiwhati, 
te aruhe-paranui, te pikopiko, te ti (whanake nei) te kouka, te matai, 
te kahika, te pa-totara, te korau, te koka, te poniu, te tutu, te konini, 
] te poroporo. Ka aranga i konei, ‘koia te kairakau a Toi,’ ka waiho e 
| nga tangata hei ki, ko Toi-kai-rakau tona ingoa. 
. Ka haere a Toi ma ki te takiwai Maketu, ki uta mai kai ai. Ka 
| riri te iwi tangata-whenua mo te takahi i o ratou whenua, me te tango- 
_tangohanga i o ratou whenua, me aratou kotiro wahine hei wahine 
ma te ope o Toi, me aratou tamariki. Ka patupatua etahio nga tangata 
o Toi. Katahi ka whakatika atu a Toi, ka patua, ka mate Te Oke, a 
Pura-uaha, a Po-aio, tokowha ratou i mate, ka puta tokoono. Ka tae 
atu ki te pa o Toi, ka korerotia atu, ‘‘ Kua mate matou i te iwi kainga, 
i a Ngati-Pananehu e noho anai uta ake o Maketu,” Ka mea a Toi, 
‘“‘Tikina patua!’? Ka mea hoki a Toi, “Ki te waingohia i a koutou 
te iwi nei, kia mama te patu; waiho kia ora ana; mauria mai nga 
tane, nga wahine, me nga tamariki. He ingoa ano to te patupatu kia 


mate; he ingoa ano to te whakarauora. ‘“‘ Ka haere te iwi ra, ka noho 
iho a Toi me te tamaiti, a Awa-nuinui-a-rangi, me etahi atu, me a 
ratou tamariki. 


Ka haere te taua nei, ka hurihia. E noho noa iho ana hoki ratou ; 
ka riro herehere mai etahi, tata pea ki te rua rau nga tane, nga wahine, 
haunga nga mea tamariki, kaore era i tauia. Ka roa e noho tahi ana, 
ka mohio ki te pai o Toi ki a ratou. 

Ka haere a Te Poi me ona wahine ki Tauranga. Ko nga wahine a 
Te Poi no aua iwi e noho haere ra. Ka tae ki Tauranga a Poi, ka 
patua e tetahi wehenga o Rua-tamore; katahi ka whakatika te taua a 
Te Koau-taranga me Ngati-Awa, tata pea taua taua ki. te 400 kil 
ana. Ka hinga a Ngati-Rua-tamore ki te Mangakino, i te taha 
marangai o Mokau. Ka riro herehere mai kotahi rau o nga tane tai- 
tamariki, e rima rau nga wahine kotiro, e tata nei te moe tane. Ka riro 
mai hoki a Piopio, te tamahine a Pohokura. Ka rongo mai a Pokokura 
e noho ana i roto i tona pa i Okoki (kei te takiwa o Urenui taua wahi, 
kei roto i te rohe o Taranaki), kei te ora ano tona kotiro, engari kua 
riro herehere ia Toi-kai-rakau; ka mea, “ E Toi! I haere mai au ki 
to mokai, ki a Piopio, he tamahine naku; kia tukua mai e koe kia 
hokiiau.” Ka mea a Toi, ‘‘E pai ana! e tae e koe ki to kainga, 
waiho he ingoa mona ko ‘ Kai-rakau.’”” Ka mea a Pohokura, ‘‘ E pai 
ana! Kati; kua mea ano koe hei ingoa mona, waiho hei wahine mau. 
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Ka mohio atu hoki au, ka manaaki-tia e koe taku tamaiti.”” Ka mea a 
Toi, “‘E pai ana! Waiho ma taku mokopuna, ma Te Atokore.” Ka 
whakaae atu a Pohokura, ka hoki ia ki te tai hauauru, ki tona iwi. 

Na, koia nei te take nana i taki a Ngati-Awa ki Taranaki noho ai; 
na Pohokura raua ko Toi-kai-rakau. Koia hoki tenei te take i tini 
haere ai a Ngati-Awa—no te moemoenga i nga kotiro o aua iwi i kiia 
ake nei. Ko nga tamariki tane ka hereherea mai hei whakatini i a 
ratou; katahi ka eke tenei ingoa kirunga; Ngati-Awa, ko Tini-o-Awa. : 
Katahi ka noho i reira, a taea noatia te matenga o Pohokura; ka ara | 
ano te pakanga i a Ngati-Awa ki Taranaki me o ratou hapu o reira, ka 
patua Te Tini-o-Maru-iwi, o Rua-tamare ka horo mai ki roto o Mokau, 
o Whanganui, tae mai ki Turanga, tae mai ki te Wairoa, noho haere ai, 
Kati i konei enei whakatakitaki haerenga i a Toi me tona heke mai; 
me hoki ta tatau korero i naia nei ki Rangiatea. 


KA HOKI A WHATONGA KI HAWAIKI MAI RANGI-ATEA. 


Na, i tetahi wa, ka nui haere te aroha o te whaea ake 0 Moko-eaea 
ki tona tamaiti ki a Tu-rahui. Katahi ka haere ki nga tohunga o te 
tuahu; ka mea atu, “‘ Tukua te mokai a taku tama ki te kimi haere i 
tona ariki ia Tu-rahui.””, Ko taua mokai he manu, he wharauroa, ko 
‘Te Kawa’ te ingoa. Ka mea a Moko-eaea. ‘ Ka tau hoki e ngaro 
ana.” Ka whakaae nga tohunga tuahu kia tukuaa ‘Te Kawa’ kia 
haere. Katahi ka herea te tau-ponapona ki te kaki o ‘Te Kawa’— 
patai atu, kei te ora ranei koutou e noho ana. Ka mutu nga kupu o te 
tau-ponapona. Ka kawea a ‘Te Kawa’ ki rungai te tuahu tuku atu 
ai kia rere. Kati tenei whakamarama aku i konei—me hoki taku korero 
ki Rangiatea i naia nei. 

I tetahi ata ka tangi te tamaiti a Tu-rahui, ka mea atu a ia ki tona 
wahine, ‘“Homai ki au ta taua tamaiti.” Ka riro mai te tamaiti, ka 
haere a Tu-rahui ki waho whakahaereere aii te tamaiti; katahi ka titiro 
atu ki te ra e whanake ana i te huapae o Te Moana-nui-a-kiwa, katahi 
ka hoto ake te aroha i a Tu-rahui ki te wa kainga ki Hawaiki. Ka tau 
ki raro tangi ai raua ko tona tamaiti. Ka rongo mai tona wahine i 
roto i te whare kia Tu-rahuie tangi ana, ka haere mai, ka karanga 
mai, “EK Tu-rahui! he ahaitangi ai koe?” Kaki atua Tu-rahui, 
“He aroha oku ki ta taua tamaiti me taku titiro ake ki te ra e whanake 
nei i te huapae o te moana; ka toko ake te aroha i au, koia e tangi nei 
ahau.” 

Kua tae mai a ‘Te Kawa’ ki rungai te tihi o te whare o Rangi- 
atea e noho iho ana. Ko o reira whare hoki, he tikitiki te hanga o te 
whare, he penei me te whakapu nei. Ka rongo iho te manu rai a 
Tu-rahui, ka karanga iho a ‘Te Kawa.’ “Ko Tu-rahui koe?” Ka 
mohio tonu ake a Tu-rahui ki té ahua o te reoo tona mokai, E! ko 
‘Te Kawa.’ Ka karanga ake a Tu-rahui. ‘Ko ‘Te Kawa koe’?” 
ka topa iho te manu i runga i te tikitiki o te whare, ka tau ki runga i 
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te pakihiwi o Tu-rahui. Ka hoatu te tamaiti ki tona wahine, ka 
hikitia mai e ia te manu ki runga ki ona ringa; katahi ano ka tangia 
Tu-rahui. Ka rongo mai nga tangata e tangi ana, ka mea, he aha ra 
te tangi a Tu-rahui; ka oma mai nga tangata o tona waka ake, me te 
iwi kainga hoki. Ka karanga atu a Whatonga ki nga tangata, “Ko 
‘Te Kawa tera’! he manu mokai na Tu-rahui, no to matou motu tera.” 
| Ka huihui mai ki te taha o Tu-rahui, ka tangi nga tangata ano he 
. hinganga parekura. Ka mutu te tangi ka wetekia te aho-ponapona i 
| te kaki o te manu e mau ana; ka tirohia; e patai mai ana, ‘kei te ora 
koutou, kei te whea motu koutou.’ Ka mutu te patai nei. Ka whaka 
maua ko enei kupu, ‘ kei te ora katoa matou, kei Rangiatea’ ; ka tukua 
a ‘Te Kawa’ kia rere. Ka aua atu ki runga, katahi ka topa whaka- 
/rawhiti-marangai. Ka meaa Tu-rahui, ‘“ Ko te ara tera mo tatou?” 
Ka mea a Whatonga ki a Rangiatea, ‘“‘ EK Koro! tenei he korou ka tu 
ake i roto i te ngakau ki te hoki i naia nei, i te mea kua tae mai te 
mokai manu « Tu-rahui.” Ka whakaae mai a Rangiatea; ka whaka- 
paia nga waka, e ono, hei uta i nga wahine mea ratou tamariki hoki, 
me o ratou taokete, me nga matua hungawai hoki—na reirai tae ai ki 
te ono nga waka. 

Na, kia whakamarama ahau: E toru nga ahua iwi o taua motu o 
Rangiatea itaua wa. He kiritea tetahi ahua, he uru korito nga uru o 
te upoko; he tipa ahua rahirahi te tinana o etahi; he takupu etahi, he 
pai te whakatipu, he poupou te haere, te tu a te tane, a nga wahine 
hoki. Ko tetahi tu, he uru pakaka, he taranui te huruhuru o te upoko, 
ara, he ahua maro; he ahua mawhatu, he mingi etahi; he ahua 
puwhero nei te kiri, he ahua kokau te tipu o te tangata, he ateate rere 


nga waewae ; he pakari te tipu o te tangata, o nga wahine hoki. Ko 


tetahi tu he kiri waitutu, he ahua parauri te kiri, he uru puihiihi, he 
piki mawhatu te tu o nga uru; he kanohi paraha, he ihu patiki, ke te 
pangare o te ihu he kauparari i; he wharewhare nga tukemata, he ate 
monga nga waewae, he toko te tu o te tangata, kaore he kiko kite 
titiro atu, he iwiiwi anake; he ririki marie te ahua o te tangata. Kati 
tenei whakamarama aku, koia nei te take mai o te uru-kehu e puta- 
puta nei i roto i o tatau momo, i o te Maori ake, iwi o tenei motu. 

Na, homai e Rangiatea e rima tekau takitahi nga tamaraki tane, 
wahine, hei tiaki i ona moko-puna, nga uri o Tu-rahui, kotahi te 
waka hoki. Kaore i rangona nga ingoa o nga waka mai o Rangiatea 
mai. 

Ka tae ki te ra i oho ake ai ka haere mai te heke o Whatonga ma, 
ka mea mai a Rangiatea, ‘‘E Tonga! nau mai haere koe. Ta taua 
mokopuna, waiho hei ingoa moku ko Rangiatea.” Ka whakaae atu a 
Tu-rahui, a Whatonga. I te ata ka mea atu a Rangiatea, ‘‘E tipu e 
koe e rahi, ka whakahoki mai ta taua mokopuna hei tu ake i aku 
turanga.” Ka mea mai a Whatonga, “ Ka hua au, E Rangi! he 
tikitiki tangata ma te waewae e whai ake ; he tikitiki uru ma te runga 
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e putiki.” Ka mea atu a Rangiatea, ‘“‘E pai ana! maku e haere atu.” 
Ka putaputa nga waka ki waho ki te tapukutanga o te ngaru takoto 
mai ai ka poroporoaki mai kite tanga-whenua. Poroporoaki ake ai 
hoki te tanga-whenua ki te ope haere moana. Ka karanga atu a 
Rangiatea, ‘‘E Tonga! nau mai haere e koe. E u te ihu waka ki te 
tukerae whenua, kia rua e koe nga kura ki au; kia kotahi te kura- 
hau-awatea; kia kotahi te kura-hau-po ki au; kia tohu ake ai au kua 
u koutou ko ta taua mokopuna ki te tua-whenua.”” Ka kapo atu te 
ringa o Whatonga raua ko Tu-rahui ki a Rangiatea. | 

Ka hoe te iwi nei io ratou waka; ka aua atu e hoe ana i te moana, 
ka eke mai te manu nei, a ‘Te Kawa,’ he ui mai, mehemea e hoki atu 
ana ratou. Ka mahi te aho-ponapona whakaatu! Ka tu whanui te 
moana e rere atu. Ka hoe ano te iwi nei, a, tae noa atu ki tetahi motu 
iti nei i waho mai o Hawaikiite po. I te ata ka titiro mai te tanga- 
whenua, e koiri ana te au o te ahi irungai te motu nei. Ka tonoa 
mai etahi tangata irunga i te waka tiwai, ui atu mehemea kowai te 
ope. Ka hoe te waka tiwai, ka tae ki waho mai o te motu, ka ui atu 
kowai te ope; ka karanga mai a Whatonga. ‘“‘Ko Tu-rahui! ko 
Whatonga!” Ka hoki te waka tiwai me te karanga haere te tangata 
o runga, ‘‘Ko Tu-rahui! ko Whatonga!”’ He pena te karanga a toe 
noa atu ki waho mai o te tauranga. Ka karanga mai te tangata, 
‘‘Hoki atu! mea atu ki a Tonga kia au marire te noho, kaua e 
whawhai mai; kia whaiti mai nga iwi me ata tiki atu ratou.” Ka 
hoki nga tangata ki te kawe i tera korero; ka whakaae mai a Whato- 
nga, a Tu-rahui kia whanga tonu atu ki te karere mai o uta. 

Ka whaiti mai nga iwi ki roto 1 te pa, ka tukua te karere whakaatu 
ki a Whatonga, ki a Tu-rahui ma. Ka manu mai nga waka, ka mahue 
atu etahi o te ope hei tiaki i nga kuri i tukua mai e Rangiatea hei ora 
mo tona mokopuna, hei kahu hoki. Ka u mai ki uta, ka powhiritia ki 
te pa. Ka tae ki waho ka kiia kia noho te opei reira. Ka mauria a 
Whatonga, a Tu-rahui ki rungai te tuahu mahi ai e nga tohunga. 
Ka tae ki te tuahu, ka ki atu a Whatonga ki nga tohunga, ‘‘ EK tama! 
tukua kia rua nga kura, kia kotahi te kura-hau-awatea, kia kotahi te 
kura-hau-po; kia mohio mai ai to matou ariki i Rangiatea, kua u mai 
matou kivHawaiki, ki te wa kainga nei.” Ka whakaae mai nga 
tohunga ra. Ka mutu te pure ia Whatonga ma, ka hoki mai ki te 
pa. Katahi ano ka uru ki rotoi te pa. Ka timata te tangi; ka mutu, 
ka whai-korero ; ka mutu. J roto i nga whai-korero ka puta mai te 
kupu kua mate pea a Toi-te-huatahi ki te moana. Ka pataia e 
Whatonga te wai i haere ai a Toi-te-huatahi; ka korerotia nga korero 
ano i korero ake ra au ki a koutou, ka mutu. 


TE HAERENGA 0 WHATONGA KI AOTEA-ROA NEI. 


Ka pouri a Whatonga, ka aroha ki tona tipuna kia Toi; katahi 
ka uiui, kei a wai ra te waka haere taua e mau ana; ka ki atu, kei a 
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“urangi te waka whakataetae haere moana, tupuhi, e toru nga haumi- 
uporo, kotahi i te ihu, e rua i te kei, e rua te kau ma ono nga taumanu, 
rua nga puna wai, e ruanga punga. Ka mea a Whatonga, ‘Me 
cowhiri mai he tangata mo taku waka ; hei nga tangata pakari anake 
te hoe.” Katahi ka mahia te waka, kite pairi, ka pania ki te ware 

pia rakau, ka pania ki te hinu ururoa, tatere. Ka mutu ka pania ki 
te kokowai whenua. Ka oti nga tangata te kowhiri, e rima te kau ma 
rua te kai hapai hoe, e wha nga kai-tiaki i te ora o te waka, e rua nga 
Acai-tiaki i i te punga o te waka, e wha nga kai-tiaki i nga taura o nga 
ra o te waka, e rua nga kai-tiakii nga hoe whakatere o te kei o te 
mvaka, tokorua hei tiaki i te ahi-pua o te waka; ka hui katoa e ono te 
ikau ma ono te hungai whiriwhiria nei. Na, ko te ingoa tuturu ake o 
te waka nei, ko ‘Te Hawai.’ Ka oti katoia ki rungai te turuma 
gure ai, ka homai tenei ingoa a ‘ Kura-hau-po.’ Koia tenei te karakia 
» ‘ Kura-hau-po ’ :— 

Té ake nei au i taku waka, 

Te waka na Turangi é. 

Ko ‘ Hawai’ taku waka. 

To ake nei au i taku waka, 

He waka ihu moana. 

To ake nei au i taku waka; 

He waka taua na Tama-whai, na Turangi 

To ake au i taku waka, 

Ko ‘ Kura-hau-pé.’ 

He waka uruuru moana, 

He waka uruuru kapua ; 

Nou, e Tirea, i te marama i whanake. 

Td ake nei au i taku waka, horonuku-atea— 
; Horo moana waipu ; 
Kia ea ake ana koé, 
Te toi whenua ki au, E ‘ Kura-hau-po’ é, 
Kia ea ake ana koe ko te toi whenua a, 
Kia ea ake ana koe ku te Toi-hua-tahi, 
Ki au 6, he toi tangata, 
He toi tipua, he toi mai ki au, 
Whakauru tu ki tawhiti, 
Whakauru rangi, ki mama, 
Ki te ihu-whenua i a koe e Toi é! 
Tenei au te whanatu nei, 
Tenei au te paneke atu nei, 
Tenei te turuki atu nei 
He toi ka wheau ki tawhiti, 
He toi ka wheau mai ki au. 
Kumea mai kia piri, 
Kumea mai ki taku aro, 
He toi matua, e taiki é 
Ki tenei tama é, i. 


Ka mutu te karakia ka toia a ‘ Kura-hau-po’ ki te wai; i te ata po 
ano ka timata te whakanohonoho i nga tangata ki nga taumanu i kia 
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ake ra e rua te kau ma ono. Ko nga taumanu e rua o te kei i a 
Whatonga i a Mahu-tonga—i tona taina—koia hoki te tohunga o te 
waka, ko Maru, ko Tu-nui-a-te-ika, ko Rua-mano nga atua; ko eneii 
waiho i te kei noho ai. Ko te taumanu o te puna o te keiia Ruatea 
me tona hoa; ko te taumanu i tua mai o te puna i a Tama-ahua 
me ona hoa, e rua rawa nga taumanu; nga taumanu e rua 0 
tua mai i a Maungaroa, ko te ra o te ihuia ia me ona hoa; ko te- 
taumanu i tua maiia Taramamanga nanaraa Tarapaoa. Ko tetahi 
tenei o nga puna waio te waka. Tua maii tera ia Takaroa me ona 
hoa; ko te taumanu o te ihu i a Popoto me ona hoa, e rua ra hoki tau- 
manuiaia. Kati nei nga mea i mahara ake i au i o ratou ingoa. 

Na, ko te tata o te puna o te kei, ko ‘Rukuruku-moana’; ko 
‘Kaukau-moana.’ Enei tata, he ingoa no te rironga ra o Tu-rahui ma 
ra ite hau-whenua, i a ratou i kawhakina ki waho ki te moana-waipu, 
i te whakataetae waka whakateretere ra. Ko nga hoe a Whatonga, 
ko ‘ Manini-kura’ tetahi, ko Tangi-te-Wiwini’ tetahi, ko ‘ Tangi-te- ' 
Wawana’ tetahi ka toru ai. Ko nga hoe a Popoto, te kai tiaki o nga 
punga o ‘ Kura-hau-po’ no Whatonga nana i tapa atu ko ‘ Ihu-papa- 
ngarua’; ko nga hoe whakaara tera o te ihu. (Ka mea atu a Hori 
Tahi, ‘E Ta! he aha i kiia ai ko ‘Ihu-papangarua nga hoe a Popoto.’ 
Ka mea atu a Te Matorohanga, ‘He tapuku hoki te tarai, ara, he 
hume te whakatu 0 te hoe.) Ko aua hoe, he mea whakairo na Hue 
raua ko Poheua aua hoe a Whatonga ra. No te utanga mai a Popoto 
i ona hoe, ka karanga atu a Whatonga, ‘“‘E Ta, E Popoto! ki o hoe; 
me te mea tonu tera ko ihu-papangarua.” Na, ka hoe mai ra te waka 
nei. No te taenga mai ki ‘ Tuahiwi-nui-o-Hine-moana,’ ka whatiwhati 
nga hoe a Whatonga; ka karanga atu ia ‘‘ E Ta, E Popoto! kokiritia 
mai ki au etahi o ou hoe.” Ka karanga atu a Popoto,” E Ta! ko 
aku hoki enei i ki mai ra koe, ko ihu-papangarua. E hoe ra i o hoe- 
whakaraparapa, io hoe-whakairoiro.” Ka mutu tona whakahoki i te 
kupu whakahawea a Whatonga, katahi ano ka kokiritia atu nga hoe a 
Popoto ki a Whatonga. 

Ka tae mai a ‘Kura-hau-po’ ki Rarotonga, ka uiui a Whatonga 
me kore i tae atu a Toi ki reira; ka mea mai a Tato, “I tae mai ano ki 
konei, kati, kua haere ki ‘ Tiritiri-o-te-moana,’ ki te whenua e tauria 
ana e te kohurangi, ki te kimikimiia koutuu.” Ka ui atu a Wha- 
tonga, “He aha te kaupeka i haere ai a Toi? Ka mea mai a Tato, 
“No te Ihomutu!” Ka hiahia a Whatonga ki te haere, ka mea atu a 
Ruatea, ‘‘ EK Tonga! e noho ana ru; ko maua ko Turi e haere atu.” 
Ka mea atu a Whatonga, ‘“E pai ana!” Ka noho atu a Ruatea i 


reira, ka riro mai a Te Awe nana a Potikiroa, hei whakakapi mo 
Ruatea. ; 


! 


Ka tae ki te kaupeka o Tatau-urutahi, ka manu mai a ‘ Kura-hau- 
po’i. Hawaiki (? i Rarotonga pea.) Ka rere mai ki Aotea-roa nei. (Ka 
mea mai a Nga-whara ki a Te Matorohanga, “E Ta! he aha te 
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onga o te tau o te motu nei, mai i Hawaiki i Raro-tonga ranei, ki te 
orero.”” Ka mea a Te Matorohanga, ‘“‘ Ko te korero, he hauauru- 
a-tonga, mau hoki e koe e whakaaro ki te kupu a Kupei ki ra, me 
koto te ihu o te waka ki te taha katau o te ra, o te Marama, 0 Kopu 
anei. Kati ka marama tonu koe, e t6 ana te ra ki te mauru-ma-tonga 
Kopu e taka ana ki te hiku-mauru-ma-tonga te ténga o ratou toko- 
oru. Pera hoki te korero a Pohokura kia Toi; ko ratou na i ahu 
mai te tonga-mauru, na te hau tonga ratou na i kawe mai ki te moana, 
ka u mai nei a Ngati-Maru-iwi, a Ngati-Rua-tamore, a Ngati-Tai-ta- 
ywaro, a Ngati-te-Pana-nehu, me era atu ingoa iwi o ratou.) 

Ka rere mai a ‘ Kura-hau-po,’ ka u ana mai ko tetahi motu i waho 
atu o te rerenga wairua kei waho nei, i Haumu, ara, i Muri-whenua. 
[Ka mahi hi ika ma ratou i reira. Ka mutu ka rere mai ki Tonga- 
porutu; ka taui kona. Ka uiai kona ki nga tangata-whenua mehemea 
kkaore ratou e rongo ana i tetahi tangata ko Toi te ingoa. Ka mea mai 
# Tawhiri (no Ngai-Rua-tamore tenei wahine, e moe ana ia Paepae- 
muku). ‘Ko Toi kei te taha rawhiti o te motu nei. Mehemea koe e 
tika ana ma uta nei, kaore e roa kua tae kve.”” Ka mea a Whatonga 
*‘Kaore! Me haere ano au ma runga i taku waka.” 

I konei ka mea a Maungaroa, a Hatauira, me etahi ake, he toko- 
maha ratou, ko Korohewa, a Moko, a Pou, a Te Auaha, me etahi atu 
he maha, i noho i Tonga-porutu. 

Ka haere a Whatonga me nga toenga o tona heke, ka ahu ma 
(Muri-whenua hoe ai. - Ka tae ki Otuako, ka noho i reira mahi kai ai ; 
ka mate i reira a Otuako, tetahi o nga tangata o ‘ Kura-hau-po,’ waiho 
tonu iho hei ingoa mo tena wahi ko Otuako. I a ‘ Kura-hau-po’ i reira 
ka rangona kua tae mai a Manaia ki Tonga-porutu, i ahu atu ma te 
motu nei, ma Arapaoa te ahunga atu. Na kaore a Manaia me tona 
heke i neke atu i te rohe o Taranaki, tae mai ki Whanganui nei. 
Engari kaore au e kaha ki te ki, ko ‘Kura-hau-po’ ranei to muai u 
mai ai, ko Manaia ranei. Me penei ake e au ko tahi tonu te wa i tae 
mai ai a Manaia, a Whatonga ma hoki. 

Ka pae ra he kai ma Whatonga ma, ka manuanoa Kura-hau-po, ka 
haere, tae tonu atu ki Maketu; ka kite i etahi o Te Tini-o-Maruiwi, 
Te Tini-o-te-Wiwini, Te Tini-o-Rua-tamore, o Te Pana-nehu, Te Tini- 
o-Tai-Tawaro. Kati, kua kapi a Mpri-hiku tae noa mai ki Oakura i 
te taha hauauru i aua iwi, kua tae mai hoki ki Te Wairoa, tae mai ki 
Tamaki, ki Hauraki, ki Tauranga, ki Maketu, tae rawa ki Whaka- 
tane, ki Whanga-paraoa, te kapinga 1 aua iwi—apiti atu ra hoki ki 
nga mea i riro-herehere mai i a Toi me ona hoa o Ngati-awa. E penei 
ana te kapi o te noho i te whenua, ka tae mai ra a Whatonga. 

Na, ka kitea mai i te moana e pupu atu ana te auahi o te ahi o uta, 
ka peka mai a Whatonga ki Maketu nei. I mate tetahi tamaiti 
rangatira, na Tauaki, ki reira, ka waiho hei ingoa ko Moharuru te 
ingoa; na nga iwi heke mai i tapa ko Maketu, ka mahue te ingoa 
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tawhito; penei hoki me te Whanganui-a-Tara kua mahue rawa, kua 


riro tonu ko Poneke he ingoa, me era atu ingoa a te Pakeha. | 


Ka u mai a ‘Kura-hau-po’ ki Maketu ka ui mai ki te tangata-— 
whenua, ‘“‘ Kei whea a Toi?’’ Ka mea ratau, ‘“‘Na! kei te kurae e 
kokiri mai ra ki waho i te moana (ko Kéhi) kci tenei taha o taua kurae, 
he awa ano kei reira. A Whatonga ka tae atu ki reira, ka whaka- 
aturia mai te pao Toi i Whakatane, ko Te Kapu-o-te-rangi; ko te 
tino pa tenei o Toi i mahi ai hei tiaki i aia me ona hoa me a ratou 
herehere wahine. Ko etahi 0 ona pa he pa tiaki i ona hapu ina haere ki 
te mahi patu kiore-maori, manu, i te ngahere, mahi matai, whinau, 
kahika, ponga, ti kouka, korau-maori, ponui, pa-totara, papai, tutu, 
konini, karaka, tawa. Na ko etahi ona pa i tu ki nga taha takutai hei 
pa tiaki i ona hapu me ka mahi patu ika moana, ika wai whenua. I 
taua wa i tae mai ai a Whatonga nei, kua eke enei ingoa ki runga i ona 
iwi, a Tini-o-Awanui-a-rangi. I tini ai, na nga moe punarua, toru, 
na nga herehere tai-tamariki tane, tamahine kotiro, ka moemoea nei e 
te heke o Toi-te-huatahi. . 


Ko to Toi ake, tana wahine tuatahi, ko te tuatahi, ko te Huiarei 
tetahi ona ingoa, ko tetahi ona ingoa ko Kura-i-monoa. Na tenei o 
ona wahine a Rongo-uaroa, i moe ra i a Ruarangi, nana nei :— 


. Rauru-nui 

- Whatonga 

- Mahu-tonga 

. Awanui-a-rangi 


BrP wn 


Whanau tahi 


He atua nana tenei tamaiti; na konei a Tini-o- A wanui-a-rangi, te 
Ati-Awa, Ngati-Awa—no konei katoa. Kati, ka marama i a koutou 
ki tenei kaupapa korero. 

Na, ka roa e noho ana a Whatonga me tona tipuna, ka mea atu a 
Whatonga, “E Toi! Kaore he taunga iho moku ki konei; kei te kapi 
i o iwie pae nei.” Ka meaa Toi. ‘Kaore! me whakanuku atu etahi 
kia matara atu te noho.” Ka mea atua Whatonga. “E! kauaka, 
waiho kia noho ana koi marara, ka whakataetae etahi atu iwi ki te patu 
tangata, ki te muru kainga mona.” Ka rongo etahi o nga iwi nei i taua 
korero a Toi, ka pouri a Ngati-Awa a Te Ati-Awa, ka heke mai enei 
ki te Wairoa, tae mai nei ki Heretaunga, ki Patea, ahu atu ai ki 
Taranaki. Ka tuturu te noho i rotoi a Tini-o-Rua-tamore, i a Tini- 
o-Maruiwi, i a Tini-o-Tai-taiwaro, e noho ana i te takiwa o Pari-ninihi 
tae mai ki Oakura ki Waingongoro nei. 

Na, katahi ka mea a Whatonga ki a Mahu-tonga, ki a Popoto ma, 
kia haere ki te whakatakitaki whenua mo ratou. Ka whakaae atu te 
taina kia haere ratou. I mua atwo te haerenga a Mahu-tonga ka tae 
mai ra a ‘ Kura-hau-po’ ki Moharuru e kiia ra ko Maketu; ka homai 
nga kotiro ma te ope o Whatonga; e rua tekau ma rima topu aua 
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ahine kotiro, e Matakana, he tino tangata rangatira tera o Ngati-Te- 
ana-nehu, o Ngati-Tai-tawaro; koia nei ona iwi ake. Ka whaka- 
ate aua iwi ki te ope o Whatonga, ki te papai o te tangata; he mea 
owhiri ra hoki, ko nga tokopakari anake mo tera mahi mo te hoe 
oana, katahi; mo te pakanga ka rua; kaore e mauria ana nga koroua, 
ga haua, ki nga haere penei, ko nga toa anake—nga mea kua kitea 
tu he manawa kai tutae anake, kaore he wehi he aha. Ahakoa tupuhi 
' henua, tupuhi tangata, tupuhi moana, ka takotvu tonu atu te uru ki 
reira, ma te waimarie e whai i muri, katahi ka mohio, e, ko te ao- 
marama. Kati, ka whakaeti te tira wahine i konei e Whatonga; ka 
oe a Tama-ahua i tana wahine i konei, he wahine no runga i te tahu 
au-kohine nei; ka noho atu a Tama-ahua i konei, a, tawika ratau ka 
noki ake ai ki te wetewete i a Tama-ahua, i a Maungaroa, ia Hatauira 
ma,i a Kahukura ma, me ona tainai noho atu ra i Taranaki, ara, i 
Wonga-porutu, i Urenui, i Waitara, i Nga-Motu, tae mai ki te pu o 
Waranaki ki Wai-ngongoro, ki Oakura. 

Ka mea a Whatonga ki tona ope, ‘“‘E tama ma, kua ora tatou, ina 
te tira wahine nei, hei arai atu i te patu a te tangata, a te kai o te 
wwhakama a te whenua tauhou hoki i a tatou.” Na aua wahine i hangai 
ai te haere ki roto o Whakatane, ki Kapu-te-rangi, te pa o Toi i 
ksiia ake ra e au. Ko tetahi wehenga hoki tera o Ngati-Te-Pana-nehu i 
riro herehere ra i a Toi i kiia ake ra e au. (I konei ka patai atu a 
Neairo-te-Apuroa, ‘“‘E Tama! I ahu mai i whea tenei iwi a Tini-o- 
Maruiwi, a Tini-o-Rua-tamore, a Tini-o-Te-Pana-nehu, a Tini-o-Tai- 
tawaro, a Ngati- Mamoe, a Ngati-te-Koaupari, a Ngati-Kopuwai.”) Ka 
mea atu a Te Matorohanga, ‘“‘Ko Ngati-mamoe, ko Ngati-te-Koaupari, 
ko Ngati-Kopuwai, ko Ngati-Te-Pana-nehu, he wehenga mai no roto ia 
Tini-o-Rua-tamore, i a Tini-o-Maruiwi i a Tini-o-Tai-tawaro enei.” A, 
ko te wahi i ahu mai ai ratou ki konei, i ahu maii te tonga-mauru. H 
ki ana he waka hi ikaio ratou na moana ano. Ka pa te hau-mauru, 
ka tere mai nei i te moana, ka pae mai nei ki konei. E kiia ana ano, e 
rua nga waka, a e ki ana etahi e toru nga waka, i tere mai ai i te hau. 
Ko taua hau ko te Mauru, ki to ratau motu he hau-whenua. E ki ana 
me ka uia atu nei ‘He pewhea to koutou na whenua,’ ka mea he pai to 
ratau na whenua, he mahana; he makariri tenei whenua; he nui te ika, 
he nui te manu. Ko te ingoa o to ratou motu ko Horanui-a-tau tetahi 
whakahua, ko Haupapa-nui-a-tau, he whenua nui ka ki ano, ehara tenei 
motu he koroiti (mo te iti tera kupu). He iwi kaore e mohio ana ki ona 
whakapapa; kaore e mahi whare ana. Ko o ratou na whare he taw- 
harau; na taua iwi i ako tenei tu hanga whare ki nga heke o Hawaiki, 
o Rarotonga, i tae mai ki konei. He iwi mangere, he kiriahi, he moe 
noa iho. Ko nga kahu i nga rangi makariri he pake toi, kiekie, 
harakeke; mo nga rangi ra, he rau-rakau mo nga aroaro anake, he 
haere kirikau noa iho. Na taua ahua o taua iwi, ka kiia e nga heke 


mai o taua o te Maori; he iwi Kiri-whakapapa, he Pakiwhara; koia nei 
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nga kupu taunu mo te ahua o aua iwi. Ko te tipu o taua iwi, he roroa 
te tuo te tangata, kokau te tipu, he ateate-rere, he ihu paraha, patiki 
tetahi whakahua, he paraha te mata, he wharewhare nga tukemata, ko 
te pongare o te ihu he tuporo, ko nga puta anake o etahi; ko etahi 
ahua he pai ano, ko nga uru he matika, he uru mar6, he tipu pakari te 


tu, he rarahi nga iwi o te tangata, e kanae ana nga whatu, e tiro pi 


ana te titiro. He iwi kohuru noa aiite hoa haere. Koia nei tetahi 
o nga take i pirangi ai nga kotiro o taua iwi ki te iwi heke mai, he 
manaaki, he whiwhi kahu hoki, he whiwhi kai, he papai hoki no te 
tipu o te tangata. Ko nga take tenei i riroriro mai ai nga wahine 0 
aua iwi. Kati, kowhiria ai te tango ko nga mea ataahua anake ko 
etahi; penei te take i riro mai ai etahi, ko etahi he mea ata homai, ko 
etahi he mea ata tono atu na nga heke mai o Hawaiki, o Rarotonga, 
hei wahine ma ratou. He wehi i te nui o aua iwi, he tinitini te nui o te 
tangata 0 aua iwinei; koia i peratia ai. A, ka tae ki nga wa wha- 
whai, ka muru i nga wahine, i nga tamariki tane, hei pononga; na 
_tenei tu ahua o te whakahaere i tere ai tetipu o te tangata o nga heke 
mai nei. Na, no te nuinga rawatanga ote iwi heke nei; katahi ka tinokino 
taua iwi nei ki nga iwi heke maio Hawaiki mai nei; ka tipu te kohuru, 
patupatu tonu i nga tangata heke mai, ka tahae i nga whata kai. Katahi 
ka puta te whakaaro i nga heke mai i a Hotu-roa ma nei, i a Tamatea 
ma, i a Toroa ma, i a Tama-te-kapua ma, apiti mai ki a Whatonga ma, 
kia Manaia ma, me patu aua iwi kaore ra i moemoe i aratau. Ka 
patua Te Tini-o-Maruiwi, i aranga ra te kupu ‘Te heke o Maruiwi,’ i 
mate ai, i patua ki Te Wairoa, ki Mohaka, ki Taupo, ki Rotorua, ki 
Tauranga, ki Tamaki, ki Hauraki, ki Hokianga, ki Mokau, ki nga wahi 
katoa i noho ai aua iwi. Haunga nga mea kua tangata-whenua ki roto 
i nga heke; kua kiia era no nga heke—kaore era. Na, ka patuaa 
Ngati-Te-Koaupari ki Mohaka, ka pau tena iwi; ka patuaa Ngati- 
Rua-tamore ki Te Wairoa, ki Rotorua, ki Tamaki, ki Hauraki, ki 


Tauranga, ki Mokau, ki Urenui. Ka heke mai nga morehu ki Here-. 


taunga nei, ka patua ka rupeke ena iwi te patu. Ko Tini-o-Tai-tawaro 
i heke era ki Arapaoa, haere atu ki Whare-kauri. Te take i marara ai 
ki Whare-kauri, na te upe o Tama-ahua, o Tongahuruhuru, i haere ai 
ki te kimi*pounamu. He heke nui tena i ahu atui Taranaki, i Te 
Whanganui-a-Tara hoki. Te taenga atu, ka patua, ka rere nga morehu 
ki Rangitoto noho ai. Kaore! ka tikina ano ka patua, ka tangohia 
mai nga wahine. Katahi ka haere nga meai kitea, e hoe atu ana i te 
moana; e kiia ana e ono nga waka o taua heke, i ahu whaka-te-tonga 
te aronga; ko nga mea terai puta. Kati ake taku whakamarama mo 
tenei taha o te iwi nona te motu nei. Otira, ehara i a ratou tenei motu ; 
ko tenei motu no tatou ano, he uri hoki tatou no to tatou tipuna no 
Maui, e noho neii Aotea-roa katoa puta noa atu ki Arapaoa. Kati, 
kaore e whakatakitakina i roto i enei korero a tatou. 

Na, me whakamarama ake au i tenei korero: ka korero koutou i te 
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aroaro o te nohoanga tangata, i te marae tangata ke ranei, aua hei patai 
inga korero tipua, ara, o nga tipuna iho i waho i te marae, i te whare 
kainga ranei; he tapu hoki nga koreroi puta mai i roto i te Whare- 
‘wananga, he tapu rawa atu, no reira, hei roto ano i nga whare tapu 
Korero ai nga korero tapu, kia whaimana ai nga korero; ko nga korero 
hoki e korerotia ana e nga marae tangata, i roto i nga whare kainga, ko 
“nga korero ngarara, tipua, taniwha, taua ranei, nga matenga ranei, ko 
“nga korero mahi kai ranei, hakari ranei, kai taonga ranei, whakatango 
\tane, wahine ranei, amio taua ranei. Engari ko nga korero i akona i 
roto i te Whare-wananga, i te whare maire ranei, e kore ena korero e 
korerotia noatia iho i te wahi haerenga kai, kia tupato koi huhua te 
matauranga, ka ngaro ia koe nga korero. Otira ma te taonga, ma te 
pukapuka, e pupuri te taonga nei te korero, a te whakapapa, e kore.ai e 
-ngaro. A ki te koreroi te aroaro tangata, i te marae ranei, i roto i te 
whare ranei, taheketia te korero katahi, pokapokai te korero ka rua, 
kia whaiwhai noa i nga taringa kaore e atu tau ki roto i nga taringa, 
kia korero i roto i te iwi ake, ki ou uri ranei, kia mari te korero kia 
ata haere te korero, kia mau ai, i te pu mahara. Kati ake enei korero 
aku ki a koutou mo enei take. Me hoki taku korero ki a Whatonga 
raua ko Manaia. 

Ka noho ra a Whatonga i Kapu-te-rangi, i te pao te papa, o Toi, 
me ona tamariki me ona wahine, me ona iwi ake. Ko nga iwi herehere 
me etahi o ona tangata i tukua ki nga pa o waho, ara, o uta o tai hoki; 
hei mahi kai. He tino tangata nui a Toi-te-huatahi (e kiia ra ko Toi- 
kai-rakau). 

Na, ka manu a ‘ Kura-hau-pd’ i a Mahu-tonga, i a Popoto ma, ka 
-ahu mai whaka-te-tonga nei, ma te tai rawhiti hoe mai ai. Ka mea atu 
a Toi. ‘‘E Popoto! nau mai haere e koe; e kite i te whanga e takoto 
whaka-te-mauru-marangai, e rua nga awa, kotahi kei te pito o te one 
whaka-te-tonga, kotahi kei te pito o te one whaka-te-rawhiti; he pari 
horehore kei te taha tonga o te awa i te tonga, he taupae hiwi i 
te taha rawhiti o te awa rawhiti o te awa rawhiti, e.hora ana a 
waenganui i aua awa te whenua, he pae maunga i te taha tonga- 
mauru, i te taha rawhiti hoki; e kite koe e penei te takoto o te 
whenua, ko te wahi tena i tuai au i matakitaki mai ai i wahoi te 
moana i runga i taku waka. Me whakanoho e koe, koia na he kainga 
mou, kei te tara te noho a te tangata i kona ka ahu atu whaka-te- 
tonga. I a koe ano i waho nei, e rere atu ana ki roto ite whanga, me 
huri to aroaro ki te tonga ka kite atu koe i te tukerae whenua e kokiri 
ana ki waho, a, koia na taua wahi e ki nei au. Waiho koe hei ingoa 
moku ko taku Turanga ra i te moana, ko Turanga.” Ka whakaae atu 
a Popoto ki a Toi. 

Ka moea mai e Whatonga a Hotu- -waipara i reira, no te hapu ake 
o Toi-te-huatahi tera wahine, a Hotu-waipara. Ka moea ano e ia a 
Rere-tua, no Te Pana-nehu tera wahine a Whatonga ka moea ano ia. 
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tetahi wahine no Ngati-Awa, a Tarawhai, ka mutu nga wahine a 
Whatonga i konei. 


Ko Whatonga i a Hotu- Waipara 
Ko Tara 


Ka mutu tenei o ana tamariki. I kiia ai ko Tara, he tunga no nga 
ringa o Hotu-waipara i te tara o te ika; a ka whanau tona kopu, ka 
tapaia ko Tara he ingoa mo te tamaiti. Koia nei te putake o Ngai-tara 
e rongo nei koutou- Nona nei te ingoa nei a te Whanganui-a-Tara e 
takoto nei i te upoko o te motu nei, whiti atu ki tera motu ki Arapaoa, 
a Ngai-Tara (a Tini-o-Tara tetahi whakahua); he wahine rangatira 
taua wahine a Hotu-waipara. 

Na ko Whatonga i a Reretua 


Tautoki-ihunui-a-Whatonga. Nana a Rangi-tane; koia tenei te 
putake mai o Rangi-tane e rongo nei tatou, e mohio nei. Enei tipuna 
e rua, a Tara, a Rangi-tane na raua i patu a Te Koaupari i Mohaka, i 
Tukituki, i Raukawa; na raua ano i patu a Tini-o-Rua-tamore i te 
Ruataniwha, e noho anai te Kopua, i te Wai-kopiro-o-Rua-tamore tera 
wahi. Ka panaia a Orotu i Heretaunga, te rangatira o Ngati-mamoe, 
noho rawa atu raitera motu. Ka nohoia maia Mohaka, a Heretaunga, 
a Wairarapa, a ‘l'amaki ki Tahora-iti nei, tae mai ki Manawatu, 
tae tu ki Horowhenua, ki Otaki, ki Pae-kakariki, ka mutu mai a 
Rangitane i kona. Ka riro ko te Whanga-noui-a-Tara (i Poneke nei) 
ia Tara, tae atu ki Porirua, ki Mana, ki Kapiti; koia a Kapiti i kia 
ail, ‘Ko te waewae kapiti o Tara raua ko Rangitane,’ koia Kapiti. 
Kati, ko Mana, ko te Mana o Kupe ki Aotea-roa nei. 

Na, i mate a Whatonga, a Tara, a Hotu-waipara ki Kapiti, kei roto 
i te ana whakaheke e takoto ana; he toma taua ana no Ngai-Tara. 

Whatonga i a Hotu-waipara 

Tara ia?’ 

Wakanui ia? 
1. Tuhoto-ariki 


\ Wh 
2. Turia s angn.tahi 


Ko Tuhoto-ariki tenei, ko te tangata tenei i wehea mo roto i te 
Whare-wananga o tatou tipuna i heke mai ra i te Kauwae-runga, ki te 
Kauwae-raro ; he tino tohunga tenei no taua iwi, no Ngai-Tara. Kati 
taku whakamarama i tenei; kei kapiti ano ia naia nei. 

Na Turia i a Hine-matua 


Te Ao-haere-tahi i a Rakai-moari 
Tu-tere-moana i a Wharekohu 


Na, ko Turia, kei Kapiti teneiinaia nei. Te Ao-haere-tahi; kei 
Kahuranaki i Heretaunga ra, e tanu ana ki roto i te toma o tera iwi 
ona, 0 Rangitane. Ko Wharekohu i mate tenei i mua ake ia Tu-tere- 
moana ; ka kawea ki Kapiti, ki te toma i a Whatonga ma ra, ia Tara 
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ma ra, ka kawea a Wharekohu ki reira. Katahi ka ki a Tu-tere- 


moana, ‘‘ Waiho te toma nei hei ingoa mo taku whaereere.”” Ka tapaia 
te toma ko Wharekohu i konei. E rongo ana koutou i tenei; kei reira 


hoki a Tu-tere-moana, te tama whakaetu tura nga rau, i titi te upoko 


kite kuraa rangi. He tangata tino ariki tenei o roto o tenei iwi o 
Ngai-Tara, o Rangi-tane, o Ngati-Awanui-a-rangi. Kati ake enei 
korero i konei. 


Na ko Whatonga i » Poa-tau-tahanga, he 
wahine no Ngati-Tai-tawaro, i noho ki Mokau, tai hauauru he 
mokopuna na Pohokura kua korerotia ake ra e au. 


Ko Whatonga i a Poa-tau-tahanga, wahine tuatoru 


Ka puta ko Hine-rau, ko Hine-makawe; enei he wahine anake. 
Ka moea a Hine-rau e te [hi-moana 
Ko te Ihi-moana i a Hine-rau 
Tawhange 
Tama-tane 
Tamatea-uta 


| 
Tamatea-atai 
| 


Tamatea-iwi 
Tamatea-Pou-whare 


Tamatea-Hurumanu i a te Hau-mangamanga 


1. Maungaroa 
2. Whatipunga Whanau tahi 
3. Haere-moana 


Ko Maungaroa i a Torohanga 
| 
Ngarue i a Uru-te-kakara 


| 
Whare-matangi i a Ue-poheuea 


Ko te tangata tenei nana nei te pere; ara, te teka, i kimihia ai 
tona papa a Ngarue; kitea rawatia atu i Waitara. E hapu ana te kopu 
o Uru-te-kakara, ka mahue ia ki te Awakino [ki Kawhia pea] i te taha 
marangaio Mokau. Ko te tipuna o Wharematangi i mate ki te takiwa 
o Maketu, o Tauranga, no ‘Tini-o-Taitawaro, a Raumati, e kii ra e Te 
Arawa, nana i tahu a ‘Te Arawa’ waka, i Maketu nei e takoto ana i 
roto ite whare wharau. Kati, he korero ana kei konei mo te weranga 
o te waka nei i a Raumati me ata waiho, tawika ra e takitaki mai kei 
Taranaki tenei peka. 

Ko Hine-matakawe tona ingoa tua, ka moea e Hatauira, i haere 
mai ra i runga ia ‘ Kura-hau-p6’ i kiia ake ra e au. 
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Ko Hatauira i a Hine-matakawe 


Tauranga i a Tama-ahua 


| 
Raumati i a Te Kura-tapiri 


Na, ko te Tama-ahua tenei i haere mai ra i runga ia ‘Kura-hau-po’ 
i noho ra i Maketu, i korerotia ra e au, i homai ra te ope wahine ra ki 
a Whatonga hei whakatangata-whenua i a ratau, kia kore ai e patu i 
a ratau, kia kore ai e muruio ratau whenua. He mohio hoki tetahi ; 
he mokopuna a Whatonga na Toi-te-huatahi, ka manaaki ratou, i te 
mea he tangata nui tera i waenganuiiaratou. Kati mo tenei. | 


KO TURI. 

Na, ka tae tenei ki te wa i heke mai ai a Turi, ka moe i a Rongo- 
rongo, i te tamahine a Nga-toto o Rangiatea. Na, e rua nga takei 
heke mai ai a Turi; he puremutanga nana i te wahine maro-nui, — 
rangatira hoki ia, he tamahine na Ue-tupuke, ko Hine-awe te ingoa o 
taua wahine, he uri mai no Nga-Toro-i-rangi :— 

Ko Nga-toro-i-rangi ia Hine-wairangi 


1. Hautu-te-rangi 
| Whanau tahi 
2. Ue-tupuke 


Ko Ue-tupuke i a Uruhau 


Hine-awe 


He tungane a Pikihoro no ‘Te Ukuukui noho ra i a Hautu-te-rangi, 
tuakana o Ue-tupuke. Ka rangona kua taea taua wahine ka whaia e 
te Pikihoro kia patua; ka oma mai a Turi ki Rangiatea. E ngari i te 
wa ano e puremu ra ia, ia Hine-awe ka patuaeiaa....... Ka 
rangona nei hoki tona puremu me tona kohuru, ka whaia kia patua, ka 
oma mai iai Hawaiki ki Rangiatea, ka moe ra i a Rongorongo, ka 
heke mai nei ki tenei motu; na, u rawa atu i tera pito o Taranaki, ka 
noho haere mai ra i reira a tae mai ana ki Patea, katahi ka tuturu 
tona noho i reira, ka mahiae ia tona whare, a Matangi-reia. Kati 
tenei whakamahara aku ki a koutou mo Turi. No murii a Whatonga 
raua ko Manaia i heke mai ai ia, 


T 


47 Rata * 7. Kani-o-wai [who, by Rarotongan traditions, lived in Upolu Island, Samoa 
i— 
Po-matangatanga = Rangahua 
ail 
Pai-mahutonga == Uenuku-rangi 


| 
Rua-tapu = Harahara-te-rangi 


| 
I 
Tahatiti = Te Ahina-riki 
| : 
Rakaiora = Hui-rowhitie 


| 
Tama-ki-te-hau — Hine-rautipu 
| 


a 
40 (1) Tama-ki-te-ra — Hine-te-ahuru (2) Hau-te-horo — Kaiwai (8) Kewhai-let 
| | 


| 
Tama-ki-te-kapua ie ‘Tipu-ki-runga-ki-te- Te EK 


rangi 

z Houhou-rangi 

Puhi == Hine-tioro-mea 
Te pee 

| : 
Rere = Hine-rautoto Te Aokawhaki 

Spe 
is rs Batanga Te eta 

| ; Tiupiu = Te Awatope 
Tata 7 Hine-tatau-rangi | 

I. apie Te Haerenga-awatea (or Toi-matua) 
Maire = Hine-tuaroro 

| ] 

I, } 31 Toi-te-huatahi + = Huiarei 

Maika i Te Thi-moana | 
Rongo-ueroa = Ruarangi 
Korotai = Ira-manawa-piho 
| | 
A, | 7 AE (1) Rauru-nui || (2) Whatonga 
ongokako == Maurea 
| 


| 
30 Tamatea-arikit — Turi-huka-nui 


* Rata was a grandson of Tawhaki, and by Table opposite page 40, “Journal Polyn 
Rata flourished 48 generations ago as against 47 in this Table, and 46 in the Rarotonga t 
+ The Sage’s narrative says of this Tamatea, “ Hence are Ngai-Tamatea, who dv 
Whanganui—all the people in this and the South Island. Tamatea was a great chief evi 


and Nga-Puhu represent her here.” 


+ “This is Toi’s name as he was tuatia (or named) beyond seas.”’ Subsepuently cal 


|| The Sage said that Rauru did not come to New Zealand. 
%* Jn another line recited by the same Sage he inserts after Tawhaki, Whatua-r 


Rarotongan and other New Zealand lines. 
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THE LORE OF THE WHARE-WANANGA. 


PART IL. 
De BAUWAERARQG, 


OR ‘THINGS TERRESTRIAUW.’ 


Written out by H. T. Wxaranoro. 
Translated by S. Percy Smiru. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TANGATA-WHENUA OF NEw ZEALAnp.! 


(Told by Te Matorohanga. ) 


T was some time after Kupe’s return to Rarotonga, that a different 

people came here to New Zealand; they were very different people 
[i.e., from the Eastern Polynesians to which Kupe and the subsequent 
migrations to New Zealand belonged]. It is not known whence that 
people came. They were he zwi kokau, (a thin, upright, tall people); a 
large framed people with big bones and tall; with ateate-rere (thin 
calves to their legs) ; he takoto nga turi (their knees were prominent, 
protuberant). Their faces were flat (paraha); the eyes were kanae 
(glancing out of the corners of the eyes like lizards), he tiro pikari 
(side-long glancing). ‘The nose was patiki (flat in the bridge), and the 
ridge of the nose was pongare (narrow, with the nostrils bulging out) 
and tuporo (blunt) and hauparit. The hair was torotika (straight), and 
some had very mahora (lank) hair. Their skins were puwhero-wattutu 
(reddish black, something like ¢wtw berries, says the Scribe). They 
were a iwi-kiri-ahi (sticking close to the fire and lazy, sleeping con- 
stantly. They lived in wharaus (lean-to-sheds), and it was from them 


1. The Sage gives two descriptions of these Tangata-whenua (or original 
inhabitants—‘ men of the land, is the translation) at different parts of his narrative 
which I have combined in one for ease of reference. 
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s) 


the Hawaiki people learned to build such sheds, another name for 
which is tawharau; but the latter migration gave this name. On cold 


days they wore a paké (kilt) made of toi, hiekie or flax, and on hot days 
an apron of leaves in front, or went quite naked. 


According to the account of those people as given by themselves 


they came from the tonga-mauru (south-west) to Aotea-roa (New 
Zealand). It was related by them that their canoes were out fishing 


when a westerly gale sprang up, blowing away from their island, 


which drove them away to sea, and they made this land. 


[‘This statement—that the canoes came to New Zealand from the 


south-west—can only be explained by supposing this to have been 
their course during the latter part of their voyage when they made the 


coast (as mentioned later on) at Nga-motu, or the Sugar-loaves 


Islands, close to the present town of New Plymouth. If, as so many 
things seem to indicate, they came from Western Polynesia, their 
course must have been to the westward of south at first. They may 
have been forced by contrary winds, etc., to the south, and finally 
taking a north-east course, have landed on the coast of New Zealand 
‘from the south-west,’ as they say. They were a Polynesian people, 


with a strong mixture of the Melanesian in them, probably much like 


the Niué Islanders and the Moriori of the Chatham Islands, but prob- 
ably with more of the Melanesian in them. The language they spoke 
was evidently Polynesian, as the names of people and of places show. 
It is unfortunate we have so little information about this people, for 
the Sage’s narrative often leaves much to be desired. What land could 
they have come from that is larger than New Zealand? How did they 


manage to survive, if blown off the land while out fishing, and when. 


they would not have been provided with stores for a long voyage ? | 

They were called Pakiwhara (or went naked), or Kiri-whakapapa 
(black skins) ; but these descriptive names were given them by the 
migration from Hawaiki. But the true name of that people was 
Maru-iwi, Rua-tamore, Pana-nehu, Tai-tawaro, Ngati-mamoe, Neati- 
koau-pari and Ngati-kopu-wai, and others. The canoes in which those 
people came here were ‘ Kahutara’ and ‘Tai-koria.’ These are all the 
canoes that have been heard of. Maru-iwi had one of these canoes, 
Rua-tamore another; but the name of the canoe of Tai-tawaro was 
not known to the learned men of the Whare-wananga (or house of 
learning). 

But I [the Sage who recites this matter] did hear somewhat more 
from Tu-raukawa,? who was a priest of the Whare-maire—i.e., of one 
of those houses in which witchcraft was taught in Taranaki—when we 


2. Tu-raukawa was said to be the most learned man of the Ngati-Ruanui 


tribe of Taranaki. He was a great poet also. He was killed by Ngati-Raukawa 
at Otaki in 1834. 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
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met at an assembly when Tu-te-pakihi-rangi came from Nuku-taurua 
to Te Whanganui-a-Tara (Port Nicholson) to make peace with Te 
Ati-Awa, Ngati-Tama, Ngati-Tawhiri-kura, Manu-korihi, Puke-tapu, 
and also with Ngati-Toa. That old man told me that ‘Okoki? was the 
canoe of Tai-tawaro, and he said the name was given to a pa this 
[south] side of Pari-ninihi [the White Cliffs. Okoki pais just north 
of the Urenui river, twenty-three miles north of New Plymouth}, and 


| it was here that the Tai-Tawaro people first lived, whilst they owned 
| many pas in that district even from Waitara to Mokau. Maruiwi 
_ himself died in those parts; he was a great chief of those people. 
_ Otaka was another pa of Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro [ ? if this is the pa at 


the Freezing Works, New Plymouth]. ‘Tai-tawaro had a brother 


_named Pohokura, whose name was applied by his people to the pa in 


which they lived [ which is an isolated fortified hill on the north bank 


of the Ure-nui river J. 


Maruiwi [the people, not the man] lived also at Tamaki [ Auckland 
Isthmus] whilst the Rua-tamore dwelt at Muri-whenua [The North 
Cape] and as far south as Tamaki [Auckland Isthmus, or perhaps 
Tamaki in the Seventy-mile bush]. When these people increased 
greatly in numbers, they came to be called Te Tini-o-Maruiwi, Te 
Tini-o-Rua-tamore, ‘'e 'Tini-o-Pana-nehu and Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro. 
The whole of the country from the North Cape to Tamaki and even on 
to Tauranga was covered by them. Again, all the country from Mokau 
to Oakura [eight miles south of New Plymouth] was occupied by them; 


but they did not extend beyond. 


None of these people ever got so far as the South Island [i.e., until 
they were afterwards driven there by the Hawaiki migrants]. I asked 


the same old man [Tu-raukawa] whether he knew from what island 


all these people came, including their hapus of Ngati-Mamoe and others. 
He replied that he was not at all clear about that; but he knew that 
the following weapons originated with them: the huata [or twenty to 
thirty feet long spear], the hoeroa [or whale-bone halbert |, the urutai 
[a stone weapon attached to a string, which was thrown ], and the pere, 
by which manuka spears were thrown [also called a kotaha and a 
whiwhiu, the end of the spear being stuck in the ground, with a 
whip-lash wound round it. A short handle to the whip gave such a 
purchase that a spear thrown thus would fly two hundred to three 
hundred yards].* Their houses were lean-to sheds ; they wore little or 
no clothing, only a paké [or kilt] for both men and women. Their food 
was the wild fruits of the forest, and both salt and fresh water fish. 


3. On asking the scribe to describe the pere, he replied that it was an arrow 
uxed with a bow, but was never so used by the Maoris, except asa plaything by 
the children. He seemed quite certain of this, though I am doubtful of the fact. 
See Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. I., p. 56, where the finding of a bow buried 
deep in a swamp is described by Mr. E. Tregear. 
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This was all the information Tu-raukawa could give; it was just in 
conversation I learnt this; not taught to me in the Whare-wananga. 

The Ngati-Mamoe, Ngati-Koau-pari, Ngati-Kopuwai and Ngati- 
Pana-nehu were divisions which sprung from Te Tini-o-Rua-tamore, 
Te Tini-o-Maru-iwi and Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro. 

One account of this people says that their island was called Hora- 
nui-a-tau, and another, Haupapa-nui-a-tau. They said their original 
home was very hot whilst New Zealand was very cold to them. There 
was plenty of fish and birds in those islands, and that New Zealand 
was koroiti, which was their word for small. These people did not 
know their genealogies. They were treacherous and given to 
murdering their wives, and their travelling companions, and this was 
one of the reasons why their women preferred the people from 
Hawaiki, because they were kind to their wives, were possessed of 
clothing and. food, and also because of the superiority of the men in 
stature and bearing. This is why the Hawaiki people became 
possessed of so many of their women, who were generally picked out 
for their good-looks; others were given by their own people, others 
again were asked for by the migrations from Hawaiki and Rarotonga. 
It was partly through fear of the local people that this course was 
pursued, for they were exceedingly numerous (he wehi 7 te nui 0 aua iwi, 
he tinitint te nui o te tangata o aua iwi nei). And, moreover, when it 
subsequently came to the period of war with this people, the women 
were taken, as well as boys, as servants, and the result of this process 
was that the migrations from Hawaiki very quickly grew to be 
numerous in the land. 

After the migrants from Hawaiki had become numerous, troubles 
arose through the tangata-whenua, who commenced murdering the 
migrants, stealing the food from the whatas [store houses] and other 
evils. So it was decided by the migrations, under Hoturoa, Tamatea, 
Toroa, Tama-te-kapua together with Whatonga ma, and Manaia ma, 
to exterminate those branches of the tangata-whenua, who were not 
connected with the migrants by marriage.* 

[The wars commenced with] Te Tini-o-Maru-iwi, whence arises the 
expression ‘ te hehe 0 Maru-iwi,’ [the disappearance of Maru-iwi into a 
chasm about which there is a long story]. They were first smitten at 
Te Wairoa, at Mohaka [both in Hawkes Bay], then at Taupo, at 
Rotorua, at Tauranga, at Tamaki [Auckland], at Hauraki, at Hokianga, 
at Mokau, in fact wherever they lived; all were killed except those 
who were living amongst and had become part of the migrations, who 
were then said to be the same people as the latter. 


4, The names mentioned were the leaders of the migrations that came to New 
Zealand circa 1350, in the ‘Tainui,’ ‘Takitimu,’ ‘ Mata-atua,’ ‘Te Arawa,’ 
‘Kura-hau-po,’ and ‘ Tokomaru’ canoes. 
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Ngati-ti-Koaupari were exterminated at Mohaka [Hawkes Bay], 
Ngati-Rua-tamore at Te Wairoa, at Rotorua, Tamaki, Hauraki, 
Tauranga, Mokau, Urenui, thence they fled to Heretaunga [ Hastings ], 
where further massacres took place. [See the end of this people 
“Journal Polynesian Society,” Vol. XV., p. 25.] 

The Tini-o-Tai-tawaro fled to Arapawa [South Island] and thence 
to Whare-kauri [or Chatham Islands.] The reason they spread to the 
_Chatham Islands was on account of the expedition of Tama-ahua and 
_Tongahuruhuru, who went to search for the jadeite. This was a very 
large migration [of the tangata-whenua], who went from Taranaki and 

Te Whanganui-a-Tara [Port Nicholson], and when they arrived 
[crossed Cooks Straits] they were smitten [by Tama-ahua and his 
friends], the remainder fleeing to Rangitoto [D’Urvilles Island, north 
end of the Middle Island] to find a refuge. But it was not to be. They 
were sought out there and again smitten, and their women taken. 
Some of them escaped and were afterwards seen on the sea; it is said 
there were six canoes full, and they were then making their way 
towards the south. 

I return to my explanation about the disruption of the descendants 
of Maru-iwi, of Rua-Tamore, of Tai-tawaro, of Pana-nehu, and of Toi 
and his descendants here, in order that I may relate the causes why 
they separated to various tribes. 

The principal men of those tribes, as I have said, were Tamaki, 
Maru-iwi, Rua-Tamore, Te Pana-nehu and Tai-tawaro, and others 

whose names they have given to their homes, or tribes. [Then follows 
the partly genealogical table given below, which starts from Tamaki 
(the tangata-whenua ancestor) and ends with no names I am acquainted 
with. Some of these names in the time of Tamaki were apparently 
adopted as tribal names after their descendants became numerous. 

As, for instance, Tawa (Tawa-rikiriki) Whatu-mamoe, who pro- 
bably gave his name to that tribe at Hawkes Bay, and Mamoe shown 
lower down may have been the ancestor of Ngati-Mamoe of the 
South Island. After Ruhiruhi the table is a genealogical descent ; 
those before him, contemporarigs. | 


Tamaki 

Tawa 

Rarau 

Kakau 
Pangopango 
Moeahi 
Whatu-mamoe 
Tawai 
ea 
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| 
Kukui = Rakauru 


To Korero = Tu-te-kawa 


| 
Te Rangi-tau-mai = Puna 


Hikatanga-o-te-rangi = Kopiri-ruamore 


| | 
1 Pitorua = Te Iwi-paoa 2 Te Taka-o-te-rangi 3 Kowhana 4 Hine-rua 5 Mamoe 
(of N-Tuai-tawaro) 


Te Wai-punga-hau a Tupai 


1 Te ae 2 Tutu-rangi 3 Tu Huatahi 4 Whakatika-poua 5 Te Pori 
6 Weka 8 Te Mihi 9 Te Ara-rakau 10 Te Kahu 
Nga-Puhi, Te Ati-awa, Ngati-Awa, Negati-Kahungunu, and Negai- 

Tahu all enter into his [? Tamaki’s, or his descendants’ | blood, in con- 

sequence of inter-marriage with that [ancient] people the name of 

whose island from whence they came is lost, and was not known to the 
men of the Whare-wananga in their descent. According to my idea 
this knowledge was lost through different thoughts [ whakaaro wehewehe, 

i.e., different accounts which would mutually throw discredit on the 

whole] and through hatred of one another. 

To this { ancient] people is due the tarerarere use of the spear [i.e., 
use of darts thrown by hand, which was not a Maori custom ]. 

The rapid increase of the people from Hawaiki and Rarotonga was 
due to the numerous inter-marriages and the number of persons taken 
during the wars with this ancient people; and the taking of the 
women, together with the seizure of the land, was one of the chief 
causes of those wars. Their fishing places at sea and inland were 
taken, which also gave rise to constant troubles, ending in the wars of 
extermination already referred to, when many were driven away to 
exhausted, barren [titohea] lands, and to the mountains, there to live. 

{In another document from the same source, we have a list of the 
tribal divisions in the time of Toi, and his immediate descendants, who 
were mostly, if not wholly, ¢angata-whenua people: — 


Negati-Pukenga Ngati-Turu-mauku Ngati-Tauwhare 
Negati-Wai-o-hua Ngati-Tawa-rikiriki Neati-Oi-nuku 
Negati-Waipapa Negati- Waito Ngati-Oi-roa 
Ngati-Haere-mariri Ngati-Punga-tere Ngati-Pukepuke 
Ngati-Raupo-ngaoheohe Negati-Rauhi Negati-paretai 
Ngati-Papaka-whero Ngati-Turuhunga Ngati-Mura-ahi 
Ngati-Maru-iwi Ngati-Kopaka Ngati-Te Maherehere 


and Ngati-Tawhiri 


“These were the hapus of Toi in this island, who dwelt at Whakatane.” 
I will make a suggestion here, which on further investigation may, or 
may not, turn out to be true. Many of these tribal names are very 
peculiar; they are the names of plants, a crab, etc., only one of which 
is borne by a tribe at the present time. The suggestion is, that these 
plant names, etc., are totemistic. | 

| [If we are to believe the foregoing account as related by the Sage, 
it is obvious that we must somewhat alter our ideas as to the Tangata- 
‘whenua (or original people) of New Zealand. Heretofore we have 
‘always included in that name Toi-te-huatahi and his descendants, but. 
‘it is now clear from the Sage’s teaching that this is only partly true, 
-and the name in future must be confined to these half-Melanesian, half- 
Polynesian people, that Toi found on his arrival. 

From the statement made in the above account, to the effect that so 
‘many women were incorporated in the Hawaiki immigrants from the 
'Tangata-whenua, we may perhaps see the origin of the idea that the 
Maori of New Zealand has more of Melanesian blood in him than 
‘most of the other branches of the Polynesians. It is-clear to me that. 
‘the Moriori of the Chatham Islands differed somewhat in appearance 
and in other matters from the Maoris, a fact which has also been 
proved by Anthropometric studies ; a thing that was impressed on me 
by a year’s residence in that island. 

We shall see later on that the Sage describes the exit of the Moriori 
people from New Zealand, and, as is said above, that they were a 
part of the Ngati-Tai-tawaro, Tangata-whenua people. Hence their 
difference from the Maoris. | 

I [the Sage] have said enough about the people who owned this 
land. But [afterwards] it did not belong to them, it really belonged 
to us [the Maoris] because we are descended from our ancestor Maui, 
we who live in Aotea-roa and Arapawa, and which story will not be 


related here. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tur MIGRATION oF ToI-TE-HUATAHI TO NEw ZEALAND. 


Whatonga visits Ra’i-atea Island—Toi-te-huatahi starts for New Zealand—Trouble 
commences with the local people—Te-Tini-o-Awa—Whatonga returns to 
Hawaiki from Ra’i-atea—Whatonga suils for New Zealand in the ‘ Kura-hau- 
po’ canoe—The coming of Turi from Ra’i-atea to New Zealand—Pedigree of 
Toi and Whatonga, etc. 


WHATONGA’S VISIT TO RANGI-ATEA. 

WILL now return to the narrative of the coming hither of Toi-. 

te-huatahi. At one time there came to Hawaiki some chiefs from 
another island; from Ahu were those people; Tuhua was another 
name of that island [? was also the name of another island, in other 
traditions] and it lies far beyond Hawaiki.! After their arrival at 
Hawaiki [Tahiti] there was much talk; amongst other things they 
said that the men of Hawaiki [Hawaii] could not compete with them 
in canoe work. ‘This subject became a considerable one and was much 
disputed by the local people. Owing to the strength of the dispute, 
it was decided to set up a canoe race within the waters of Pikopiko-i- 
whiti.2 All the chiefs of Hawaiki consented to this as did several 
others from islands outside Hawaiki. It was finally agreed that the 
trial of skill was to take place on the day, ‘Orongo-nui’ [27th day of 
the moon], in the month Tatau-ura-ora [November]. It was said, 
‘‘ Let it be at the time when we have plenty of food.” 


1. There can be now no doubt as to what island this was, as has been shown in 
Chapter IT. hereof, dealing with the migration of the Te Irapanga to Ahu, which, 
according to Dr. N. B. Emerson, as referred to in his ‘‘ Unwritten Literature of 
the Hawaiians,’”’ p. 190, is the proper name of Oahu Island of the Hawaiian 
Group. Tuhua has been identified as Me‘etia Island, not very far from Tahiti, 
thanks to Miss Teuira Henry. See Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XX., p. 224. 
According to the Maori tradition there was a lava flow from the centre of this 
island at the time the Maoris were living in Tahiti. 


2. The Scribe tells me that the traditional account of Pikopiko-o-whiti is, that 
it was a place on the coast, where the sea was always smooth. the site of the canoe 
race, and laid between two points of land, and that there was a reef of rocks outside 
Hawaiki surrounding it. It was not a river as has been supposed. A‘ place where 
the sea is always calm, surrounded by rocks,’ can only describe the space within a 
coral reef, such as is found at Tahiti, and, moreover, Miss Teuira Henry has 
explained (Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XI.. p. 137) that this was an old name 
for part of the Eastern peninsula of Tahiti. The Scribe tells me the name is 
derived from whiti to enclose, as a belt, hence it means ‘ the enclosed ins-and-outs,’ 
referring to the coast line. 
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After this the people of Tuhua returned to their own island ; whilst 
e local people proceeded to build canoes of excellent ee 
atonga, grandson of Toi-te-huatahi, and his nephew Tu-rahui, 
tered heartily into this scheme. When the time arrived, all the 
ibes assembled at Titirangi, Te Paka-roa and at Whangara, so they 
ight be near Pikopiko-o-whiti. It was arranged that the competing 
oes should turn back home a long way out at sea, and after all had 
sonsented to this, all the people, including the old men, ascended 
Puke- hapopo * to behold the race. When the canoes were all afloat, 
ere were, it is said, probably thirty twice-told [i.e., sixty]. After 
ong paddling ‘Te Wao,’ the canoe of Whatonga a his nephew 
was urged ahead, and got beyond all the others far out in the ocean. 
sAs the canoes were about to return to the shore there arose a fierce 
wind from the direction of the land, ‘kaore i tatahi mouri te paanga mai,’ 
its strength was not to be faced. They could not make the land, so 
some of the canoes were blown away to sea, whilst others managed to 
make a landing. 

The canoe of Whatonga and his nephew Tu-rahui was driven away 
<o the deep ocean. Night came on, the day followed, and on the next 
night a thick dense fog came down on to the surface of the sea, so 
that it could not be seen. Now indeed were they all confused, and 
paddled on not knowing in what direction they were going. At day- 
light the fog lifted, and they saw before them an island on the surface 
of the sea. They paddled towards it and finally made the land, where 
they immediately began searching for food amongst the rocks [ ? shell- 
fish ], and lit a fire. Now, when some of the people of that island saw 
the fire they came to ascertain the cause, and there found the voyagers 
sitting round it. The local people asked, ‘‘ Where do you people come 
from?” ‘The others replied, ‘‘From the ocean!” Then the local 
people said, ‘‘ You must return to your own island from which you 
xame. The law of this land does not allow of strangers from other 
places. If you do not obey, you will be killed.” Whatonga said to 
fu-rahui, ‘‘We have heard the law of this land, let us go!” But 
[u-rahui replied to his uncle [ papa], ‘‘I will not consent to return to 
sea, lest I be eaten or torn to pieces by the great sharks [wrwroa]. 
Leave me ashore, that I may have a takapau + for myself.” 

Whatonga was grieved at the answer of his nephew. The local 
yeople now said, ‘Let us all go to the ariki [or head-chief] of the 
sland, so that you may hear what he has to say.” This was consented 
0, and the local people then embarked in their waka-tiwai, or small 


3. This is said by the Scribe to be a hill overlooking Pikopiko-i-whiti. Puke- 
apopo plays a conspicuous part in the other legends. I believe there is a place of 
he same name in Rarotonga also. 

4. Takapau, a mat. It means that he might, by killing some of his enemies, 


lave some revenge for his death. 
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canoes, whilst Whatonga and his party went in their own canoe. As 
they went along Tu-rahui said to his own particular friends, ‘‘ When 
we arrive, remain all close together. Do not be persuaded to separate ; 
so that if the ariki sends for us to the place he wants us, we may not 
be killed one by one. Another thing is, let us all stick close to the 
ariki of the people, so that in case of trouble we may seize and kill | 
him as payment for our own deaths, and he may become whariki [a 
mat, i.e., payment] for us.” All this was agreed to, and soon after 
they arrived at the village where they were to sleep. 

At daylight came the messenger to guide them to the artki. On 
arrival at the marae, or meeting place, they found it crowded by 
numerous people. The strangers were told to remain in the midst of 
the others, and on their doing so the ariki, Rangi-atea by name, stood 
up and questioned them. ‘From which island do you come? and 
what canoe has brought you to this place?”” Then Tu-rahui arose and _ 
said: ‘The canoe from Hawaiki, from whence the sun comes [from 
the direction of the sun-rise]. We were blown out to sea by the wind, 
and landed here on this island. We did not know the direction of our 
home on account of the fog and could not therefore return, and so 
landed here to rest after our fatigue, the cold, and hunger.’’ Rangi- 
atea turning to his people said: ‘‘ You have now heard that these 
people belong to our god ‘Tama-nui-te-ra. I now for the first time 
hear that our god has another people besides ourselves.’’> Now, indeed, 
were Whatonga and his people safe. They were then invited into the 
house. But enough! After some time, Hine-ariki, the daughter of 
Rangi-atea, was given to ‘lu-rahui as a wife, and then Whatonga and 
all the rest of their crew were also furnished with wives. ‘There were 
children born unto them, and Tu-rahui had a son, grandson to Rangi- 
atea. There is a great deal more of this history, but what has been 
told is sufficient for this part. 

After a lengthened time had elapsed, Rangi-atea said to Whatonga 
‘So you do not desire to return to your own land and people, O Tonga ?” 
The latter replied, ‘‘ Yes! If it were clear which way the bows of the 


canoe should be directed to reach that land. Then would the desire be 
strong, O Rangi! ” 


TOI-TE-HUATAHI STARTS FOR NEW ZEALAND. 

Now we will leave this narrative here, and return to the time at 
which Whatonga’s canoe was blown off the land. At that period the 
people of Hawaiki made search for the canoes that did not make the 
shore, but none were found. Then they went to the tohunga-tuahu 
[priests] to ask them whether Whatonga and the lost people were alive 


5. The Scribe has evidently left out part of the story which gave rise to the 


ariki’s words. He tells me that Tama-nui-te-ra (a name for the Sun) was a god 
of both peoples. 
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rnot. Some of the gods [at the invocation of the priests] said, they 
ad been lost at sea; others declared they were still alive, but at a 
reat distance, whilst others again asserted that they were in the moana 
iporipo | maelstroms of ocean] still paddling along. The replies of the 
gods were very confusing, and in consequence a great anxiety came 
over Toi-te-huatahi. He said: ‘‘T shall go in search of my grand- 
ildren.”’ 

For the genealogical connection of Toi with Whatonga, etc. see 
able I. 

Now, at this time Toi decided to go in search of Whatonga and his 
ephew. He came on to Rarotonga, where he met Toa-rangi-tahi, and 
masked about his grandson. ‘He has not been here,” said Toa. Toi 
then decided that he would go on to the land discovered by Kupe® at 
“ Tiritiri-o-te-moana’—where there is a country on which the clouds 
and mists rest—in order that he might ascertain whether the lost people 
had reached that country. ‘If anyone comes in search of me, tell 
them I have gone to that land. If I reach there, it will be well; if 
mot, I shall be found in the ‘ Kopu-o-Hine-moana’ [the belly of Lady- 
ocean |,”’ said Toi to the local people. 

Toi then started with his companions, who were thirty twice-told in 
number, some of whom had their wives with them. Toi made this land 
{of New Zealand] at Tamaki, which is now called Auckland, and 
landed there because he had seen smoke when outside at sea. Here 
they remained some time with the people that have been mentioned as 
Te Tini-o-Maruiwi, Ruaroa, Tai-tawaro, Rua-tamore, and Pana-nehu. 
These people were living like a ruaroro {like ants in a hole, referring 
to their numbers, says the Scribe], men, women and children. They 
lived with these people a long time until they became fully acquainted 
with their ways, and found them evil; they were a murderous people 
amongst themselves. Some of Toi’s people married with their women.’ 


6. This at once proves the existence of Kupe before Toi’s time ; the latter lived 
thirty-one generations ago, and (as has been suggested) Kupe thirty-nine genera- 
tions ago. So the story already given as to Turi’s conversation with Kupe can only 
upply to a second Kupe—for Turi lived some eight or ten generations after Toi. 

7. The Scribe, besides the matter he obtained as written in the documents we 
ire following, in the course of long conversations at various times in after years 
vith the Sage, obtained a large amount of information not embodied in the 
locuments, some of which has been incorporated herein in the shape of notes. 
Amongst this extraneous matter is the important statement that Toi, after leaving 
Rarotonga, did not make straight for New Zealand, but searched several islands 
vhich had been visited by Kupe, in the hopes of finding his grandson Whatonga, 
me of which places was Pangopango at Samoa. There can be no reasonable 
loubt that this was Pangopango, the present Naval Station of America in Tutuila 
sland, Samoa. From there he steered for New Zealand; but missed his mark 
nd reached the Chatham Islands, and thence returned on his tracks, making New 
realand at Tamaki, as stated above. The Scribe had not the remotest idea where 


hese places were. 
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After a time Toi said to Putahi-o-Rongo, ‘‘O son! Let us proceed 
to explore this land and see what it is like.” So they arose and 
proceeded in their canoe as far as Aotea [Great Barrier Island], where 
they stayed some time; and then they went on to Tuhua [Mayor 
Island in the Bay of Plenty]. It was Toi who gave the island this 
name, in remembrance of his engaging (whakatutu, or origination) in 


the canoe race in which his grandchildren were lost, i.e., Whatonga | 
and Tu-rahui. [Probably it was because the people who challenged — 


Toi’s people to race came from an island named Tuhua.] They stayed — 


at Tuhua a long time, and then went on to Whakatane, where Toi’s pa 
was built [mame not given, but later we learn it was Kapi-te-rangi, 
an old pa still in existence on top of the range behind the modern 
township of Whakatane]. Here it was they settled down permanently. 

After they had built that and other pas, the women of Tamaki, who 
had intermarried with his people were asked, what were the foods of 
this country. One of them named Raru replied to Toi, that birds, fish, 
both salt and fresh-water, cockles and fruits of the forest, were the food 
of this land. Then they proceeded to try which of. these fruits were 
good to eat, that is the mamaku tree fern, the species of fern-root 
named. the aruhe-para, aruhe-papawai [with flattish roots], aruhe- 
whatiwhati [brittle root, with only two strings in it], arwhe-paranui 
[with whitish, smooth, thin skin], pikopiko, young shoots of fern; the 
Ti, or whanake, cabbage tree, the kouka, raupo roots, the mata? and 
kahikatea berries, the patotara berries, the korau, wild cabbage, the koka 
[species of fern, young shoots eaten], the poniu, the tutu, the konini and 
the poroporo; the para’ hua-kareao, tawa, karaka, for at that time there 
were neither sumara nor taro in either this or the South Island. 


TROUBLE COMMENCES WITH THE LOCAL PEOPLE. 

Some time elapsed and then some of Toi’s people went to the inland 
part of the Maketu district. Here the local people were very angry with 
the strangers because they did takahi [or mark out boundaries, take 
possession, literally to tread on] their lands and take possession of them, 
together with some of their young women as wives for themselves and 
their young men. Some of Toi’s people were killed over this affair. So- 
Toi’s people arose and fell on them, but lost, killing Te Oke, Pura-waha 
and Po-aio—four of them were killed, whilst six escaped and made their 
way back to Toi’s pa, when they reported what had occurred, saying, 
‘We have been killed by the people of the land, by Ngati-Pana-nehu, 
who dwell inland of Maketu.” Toi replied to them, “ Go and kill them. 
But if you are successful, let your killing be in moderation; leave some 
alive, bring hither the young men, women and children. Fame is 
acquired through killing unto death, likewise also in saving alive.” 

So the people of Toi went on their errand, whilst he remained 
behind with his grandson, Awa-nui-a-rangi, and the many other 


4 
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hildren of those who had gone. The ¢aua proceeded to its destination 
and there fell upon the local people, who were still at the same place. 
hey succeeded in capturing about two hundred men and women, 
besides children who were not counted. After these captured people had 
remained with Toi for a lengthened period they came to appreciate his 
kindness towards them. 
| When these people had been living together for some time, Toi and 
‘his wives went from Whakatane to Tauranga; his wives were from 
‘those people who lived about in different places in that neighbourhood. 
"When Toi reached Tauranga he was killed by a party of Rua-tamore. 
'On this becoming known, up rose Te Koau-taranga and all Ngati- Awa, 
‘nearly four hundred of them, and a battle was fought in which Ngati- 
Rua-tamore was beaten at Te Mangakino on the east side of Mokau,®* 
,and some one hundred young men and about five hundred young women 
of a marriageable age were brought away prisoners. Among these 
‘prisoners was Piopio, a daughter of Pohokura’s. When the latter heard 
‘of this, at the pa, Okoki,® in the Urenui district, Taranaki, where he 
was living, and that his daughter was still alive, though a prisoner to 
‘Toi, he started off to Whakatane to interview Toi, and on his arrival he 


1 


said, *““O Toi! I come here about your slave, Piopio, who is my 
daughter, to ask you to give her up, and let her return with me.” Toi 
replied, ‘‘ It is well. When you get back home let her name be Kai- 
‘rakau [Toi’s own name].” To this Pohokura replied, “‘ Since you have 
given her a name let her remain as a wife for you, for I know that you 
will take care of my child.” Toi then said, ‘“‘I consent so far, that she 
shall be a wife for my grandson Te Ata-kore.” Pohokura having given 
his consent to this arrangement, he returned to his home in the west, 
and to his own people. 


TE TINI-O-AWA. 

Now the above is the cause which led Ngati-Awa | descendants of 
Toi’s grandson, Te Awa-nui-a-rangi] to Taranaki originally—through 
Pohokura and Toi [and their arrangement for the marriage of Te 
Ata-kore and Piopio]. And it is also the cause why Ngati-Awa!° 
increased so, because of their intermarriages with the local people who 
have been referred to above, and also to the fact that the boys of that 
people were taken to increase their numbers. It was from that time 
that the name of Te Tini-o-Awa [the many-of-Awa] was applied to 


8. It is difficult to say if this is the Mokau about fifty-five miles north of New 
Plymouth, but it probably is from the mention of Pohokura’s name. 

9. Okoki is situated two miles north of Urenui, or twenty-two miles north of 
New Plymouth. It is one of the finest old fortified yas in New Zealand. According 
to this narrative it was occupied as long ago as the times of Toi, who flourished 
thirty-one generations ago. 

10. Ngati-Awa were, of course, from Hawaiki. 
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Ngati-Awa. [In consequence of the above named marriage] many of 
Negati-Awa dwelt with Pohokura on the west coast until the time of 
his death, when great troubles arose between Ngati-Awa and the 
local Taranaki people involving all the Aapus of that part, and during 
which Te Tini-o-Maru-iwi and Tini-o-Rua-tamore were sorely smitten, 
and finally fled to Mokau, then to Whanganui [? Upper] and on to 
Turanga [Poverty Bay] and to the Wairoa in Hawkes Bay, dwelling 
in each place for a time. [The subsequent history of Te Tini-o-Maru- 
iwi is a very interesting one. A slight sketch of it will be found in 
Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XIII., p. 8, and more fully in 
‘Mr. Elsdon Best’s ‘History of the Ure-wera Country’ (not yet 
published), whilst the end of Te Tini-o-Rua-tamore is indicated in 
Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XV., p. 25—they finally became 
absorbed in the Rangi-tane tribe after their great defeat at Waikopiro- 
o-Rua-tamore, near Takapau, on the Napier- Wellington railway line, 
about 1525.] 

But enough for the present about Toi and his migration hither; 
let us return now to Rangi-atea [| Rai‘atea ]. 


WHATONGA RETURNS TO HAWAIKI FROM RANGI-ATEA. 

[After Whatonga, Tu-rahui and their people had been absent a 
long time], on a certain occasion, the love increased very much on the 
part of Moko-eaea, the mother of Tu-rahui [who was still living at 
Hawaiki] towards her lost son. [The Scribe says Tu-rahui was the 
son of Whatonga’s sister, Tapu-te-ariki.] She decided to visit the 
tohunga-tuahu, or priests, and consult them. She said to them, ‘‘ Send 
the pet bird of my son to search out his master, Tu-rahui.”” Now that 
pet was a bird, a wharauroa [the smaller, bar-breasted cuckoo] named 
‘Te Kawa.’ She said, ‘It alights sometimes and then again is lost to 
view” [evidently meaning it misses its master, and flies about in 
search of him]. To this the tohungas consented, and they fastened a 
Zau-ponapona [a knotted cord !!] to the neck of the bird, which was a 
message asking, ‘Is it well with you all? Where are you all living?” 
Those were all the words of the message on the tau-pona-pona, 
and then “Te Kawa’ was taken to the tuahw [no doubt to have 
karakias recited over it] and from thence allowed to depart. Let the 


narrative stop here for the present and return to Rangi-atea [Rai‘atea 
island |. 


11. This no doubt is the quipu, or knotted-cord, used for sending messages 
common to many races including the Polynesians. But this is the first instance of 
its record in Maori tradition that I am acquainted with. The Scribe described to 
me the method of using it as follows: A fine cord was taken, and knotted at 
intervals, such intervals being (a) the length from the end of the forefinger to the 
first joint, (6) from the finger tip to the second joint, (c) from the same to the 
knuckle joint, (d) from the same to the wrist joint. Each of these conveyed a 
separate message—(a) meant ‘‘ How are you all getting on ?’?—and so on. My 
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_ On a certain morning the child of Tu-rahui was crying, so the 
jlatter said to his wife, ‘Give the child to me.” When this was done 
'Tu-rahui went outside the house and walked about with the child. 
His eyes turned towards the rising sun on the horizon (hwapae) of the 

‘ Great-sea-of-Kiwa.’ As he looked, emotion arose in his breast at the 
thoughts of his home at Hawaiki. He sat down and cried with the 
child. When his wife within the house heard him she came forth and 
asked, ‘“‘ What is it you are crying about?” Tu-rahui replied, “On 
account of our child, and because on seeing the sun rise on the sea. 
horizon, love for my old home overcame me.” 
| At that moment the bird ‘Te Kawa’ arrived and alighted on the 
gable of Rangi-atea’s house ; the houses of that island were very high 
and shaped like a heap (whakapu!?). When the bird heard the voice 
of Tu-rahui he called down, “ Are you Tu-rahui?” Now Tu-rahui 
knew at once the voice of his pet bird, so replied, ‘‘Are you Te 
Kawa?” At this the bird flew down and alighted on Tu-rahui’s 
shoulder. He gave the child to its mother, and caressed the bird in his 
hands, and began to tangi [greet over it]. When the people of his own 
canoe, and the local people heard the wailing, they wondered what 
Tu-rahui was crying about and ran down to see what was the matter. 
Whatonga called out to the people, ‘‘ There is ‘Te Kawa,’ a pet bird 
belonging to Tu-rahui; it has come from our own island!” When 
their own people heard this they all gathered round Tu-rahui and 
commenced to ¢angi, as if it had been after a battle. After the tangi 
was over, the aho-ponapona was untied from the bird’s neck and 
examined, and the message read and understood. A message was now 
sent in reply as follows: ‘‘ We are all safe, and at Rangi-atea,” and the 


informant could not remember the other meaning. He was taught this in the 
Whare-wananga by the Sage some fifty years ago. The messages were carried by 
birds which had been trained to proceed from island to island (like carrier-piyeons). 
The Ellice Islanders practise this method of conveying messages to this day, and use 
sea-birds for the purpose, but the natural migration of the birds are there taken 
advantage of. See Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. I., p. 127, for a number of 
references to the use of the guipu by various races. The attention of Polynesian 
scholars is drawn to the fact that it was the wharau-roa bird (Chrysococcyxucidus) , 
that is stated to have been used on this occasion, and the wide area the annual 
migration of this little cuckoo opens up to possible communication between several 
branches of the Polynesian race in ancient times. In the writer’s opinion the two 
cuckoos have played a very important réle in Polynesian History, in aiding in the 
discovery of new countries—New Zealand amongst them. 

12. The Scribe, described the houses of Rangi-atea island at that time, as 
differing entirely from those of the Maori, as having no ridge-poles, but the high 
roofs met in a point at the top, ‘like a shook of corn,’ as he described it. This form 
may be a modified one of the Samoan houses, but the description reads also like 
those of the Melanesian. Miss Gordon Cunning in ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,’’ p. 252, 
says, ‘The Kai-Tholo (i.e., mountain people) built totally ‘different houses from 
those on the coast ; they are like bee-hives with a roof so high pitched as to suggest 
a tiny hive on top of the first. 
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bird was despatched. It flew upward and then went off towards the 
east (whakarawhiti marangai). [Tahiti, or Hawaiki, is E.8.E. from 
Rai‘atea.] When Tu-rahui saw this he said, ‘‘ That is the direction to 
take.” 

Whatonga now spoke to the head-chief, Rangiatea, and said, ‘‘O 
Sir! now indeed has the desire sprung up in us to return, because the 
pet-bird of Tu-rahui has arrived.” Rangi-atea consented to this 
proposal, and steps were at once taken to prepare six canoes for sea, to 
carry the men, women and children, besides some of the brothers-in- 
law and fathers-in-law [of the local people]; it was through this 
cause that six canoes were necessary. : 


Now I will explain: There were three different kinds of people in 
Rangi-atea (e toru ahua nei o nga iwi o taua motu nei, 1 Rangi-atea) at 
that time. One was light (kiritea) colored with wru-korito (light colored, 
sometimes slightly reddish, but not like that of Europeans, says the 
Scribe) hair, and of a slender build ; others were takupu (short, stout), 
but well built, and both men and women walked and stood upright 
( poupou). Another kind (tw) had pakaka hair (dull reddish, but still 
not the red of the European hair), and thick (taranui), straight, and 
stiff. Some of the people had hair in little curls (mawhatu), some hair 
was crisp (ming), and the people were reddish in their skins, and were 
lean, thin (kokauw), in growth; their legs were short in the calves, not 
muscular (ate-rere). Both men and women were athletic, strong 
(pakari) in growth. Another kind of people had dark skins (kiri-wai- 
tutu), and were very dark in color ( parauri), with hair standing out 
from ‘the head ( pu-thiihi); the hair was (piki-mawhatw) very dark, 
and they had flat faces and noses (ihu-patiki), and the nostrils of the 
nose were fattened out below (kau-parar?), with over-hanging, prominent 
(wharewhare) eyebrows; their legs were thin, with small calves (ate- 
mango). ‘They were upright, and lean in stature, with no flesh in 
appearance, only bone. They were quite small in stature (ririki marire. ) 
But enough of this description. It is from this people that is derived 
the Uru-kehu, or light haired strain that is occasionally found in the 
Maori people of this island of New Zealand. 

[The description of these people (to a certain extent) raises the 
question as to whether it was Rai‘atea Island of the Society Group— 
distant one hundred and twenty miles W.N.W. from 'Tahiti— that 
Whatonga and his companions landed on. No other Rangi-atea island 
is known ; and the short time that Whatonga was at sea after being 
blown by the easterly wind from Hawaiki, which from other things is 
certainly Tahiti, seems to indicate that island. And yet: How is it 
that the ariki of that island did not appear to know of the existence of 
some of his own Polynesian people at so short a distance to the east? 


Sas 
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In the story of Kupe, of prior date to Whatonga’s voyage, we are told 
of his visiting Hawaiki from Rangi-atea, and of his return to the same 
island, and the intimate connection between the two is implied. How 
hen should the knowledge of Hawaiki have become lost? The 
suggestion is, that Rangi-atea’s people were a later migration from 
estern Polynesia (Samoa and Fiji) since the times of Kupe, and that 
tthey included some of the lighter colored people, who, from other 
it ditions, are known to have been in Waerota and Mata-te-ra, islands 
ilying somewhere to the north and west of Fiji, before this time. And 
ralso it is stated that these Polynesians brought with them, probably as 
slaves to man their canoes, a number of the dark people with bushed 
‘out hair, small in stature, who no doubt were Melanesians. These 
‘latter people are probably the same as the ‘little people’ included in 
tthe five tribes under the Rarotongan chief Tangiia-nui, who lived at 
‘Tahiti and Rai‘atea before he colonized Rarotonga circa 1250 A.D. ; 
;and it was from the circumstance of his adopted son Tai-te-ariki 
‘becoming chief over these five tribes that Tangiia-nui gave him the 
‘name Te Ariki-upoko-tini (the chief over many heads). 


The above explanation is not, however, quite satisfactory. It must 
‘be born in mind that there was a noted Polynesian voyager of the 
same name (Whatonga—in Rarotonga, Atonga) who flourished eighteen 
generations prior to Toi’s grandson in the times of Rata, and some of 
‘the former Whatonga’s doings may have in process of time been 
confused with those of Toi’s grandson. ‘The high round houses 
‘mentioned seem rather to support this view, for they are Samoan (see 
also Note 12), and also I think (in a modified form) Melanesian. 
However, we have not enough information to decide the question. } 


Rangi-atea appointed fifty once-told young men and young women 
to wait upon his grandchildren, the children of Tu-rahui, and one special 
canoe was told off for them. But the names of the canoes that went 
from Rangi-atea have not been recorded. 

When the day arrived for Whatonga and his people to depart, 
Rangi-atea said to him, “O Tonga! Depart in peace. Let my grandson 
[eldest ?] be called Rangi-atea after me”—to which both Whatonga and 
Tu-rahui consented. Again Rangi-atea said, ‘‘If he [the child] grows 
up, send back our grandchild to [eventually] take my place here ”— 
Whatonga replied, ‘I thought, O Rangi! he tikitihi tangata ma te wae- 
wae e whai ake, he tikitiki wru ma te runga e putiki. [This is evidently a 
proverb, and like so many of them the meaning is cryptic. But it 
apparently is—‘ A human ornamental figure (¢¢hztihv) should be followed 
after on foot; a tikitiki for the head the comb will tie it up,” as the 
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top-knot worn in old times.!3 There is a play on the two meanings of 
tikitiki, the first being an ornamental carved figure on the gable of a 
house. | Rangi-atea replied, “ It is well, I will go for him in due time.” 
When the fleet of canoes got outside to the rollers, they rested there 
whilst their crews bid farewell to the tanga-whenua, or people of the 
place, and these latter reciprocated towards the ocean-travelling party, 
Rangi-atea calling out, ‘“’Tonga depart in peace! When the bows of 
your canoe shall touch the eyebrow (sic) of the land, send two kuras to 
me, one of them to be a kuwra-awatea, one a kura-hau-po, so that I may 
know that you and our grandson have safely reached the shore.” [It is 
difficult to translate kura here, which means in this case a halo round 
the sun and the moon, for it seems to be an old Maori belief that the 
sunset and sunrise glow of the heavens was capable of being originated 
or affected in some manner by their learned men. See “ Journal Poly- 
nesian Society,” Vol. XVII., p. 54.] To this request Whatonga held 
up his hand and shut down the fingers on the palm [a sign of assent]. | 

So the people paddled away in their eanoes, and after some distance 
had been covered, the bird ‘Te Kawa’ descended on to one of the 
canoes. He came with a message to enquire if they intended to return 
to their own country. Behold now the work of the tau-ponapona, or 
knotted string! Then the people paddled on until one night they 
reached a small island on the coast of Hawaiki. In the morning the 
local people saw smoke curling up from the little island, and then some 
men were sent in a small canoe to enquire who the strangers were, 
when Whatonga replied, ‘‘ It is Whatonga and Tu-rahui.” On hearing 
this the little canoe returned ashore, the men shouting out as they went 
along that Whatonga and Tu-rahui had returned. The messengers 
were then told to return and ask Whatonga and his people to remain on 
the little island! + until the people from all the villages were assembled, 
and then he would be notified. 

As soon as everybody had assembled at the pa, the notice was sent, 
and then all the canoes of the voyagers—except one which was left at 
the island with some men to take care of the dogs that Rangi-atea had 
sent as food, and their skins for clothing, for his grandchild—put of 
and landed on the main island, where a great welcome was accorded 
them. Then the strangers were requested to remain outside the pa 
whilst Whatonga and Tu-rahui were taken up to the tuahw [altar 
sacred spot where all religious ceremonies were performed] so that th 


13. The Scribe tells me this refers to the fact that the daughter of Rangi-atea 
who married Tu-rahui, had hair which stuck out, up ‘(like a Fijian), and the latte 
part of the expression refers to the fact that the comb worn by chiefs, and wher 
the hair was bound up in ancient Maori fashion, would rectify that. 


14. It is suggested that this little island—called by the Maoris Motu-iti—i 


that just opposite the town of Papeete, Tahiti. It has, however, a different nam 
now. 
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_tohungas, or priests, might perform the proper ceremonies over them [to 
avert all evil influence after their long absence]. After this was over 
Whatonga said to the tohungas, “Let two kuras be sent; one, the 
kura-hau-awatea [solar halo], the other the kwra-hau-po [lunar halo], in 
order that our ariki, or ruling chief, at Rangi-atea may be assured that 

we have safely reached Hawaiki, our home.” The tohwngas consented 

| to this [and presumably made the sign whatever it was ]. 

The pure [or purifying ceremony] was then completed over 

| Whatonga and the others, and then all entered the pa, and the tangi 
[or lament for those who had died since the friends parted] was held. 

| Then commenced speech making and the communication of the events 
| that had occurred since the others had been absent. 


WHATONGA SAILS FOR NEW ZEALAND IN THE 
‘ KURA-HAU-PO.’ 

During the course of the speeches, allusion was made to the 
probability of Toi-te-huatahi [Whatonga’s grandfather] having been 
lost at sea. On hearing further particulars, Whatonga asked as to the 
period when Toi left, and then the story of his departure to search for 
his grandsons was communicated as already given above. On learning 
this Whatonga was much grieved, and felt great sorrow for his grand- 
father. Then he enquired of the people as to who owned a canoe 
suitable for a sea voyage. He was told that Turangi possessed one that 
was suitable, and which had been used in striving against boisterous 
seas; it had three haumi-tuporo [ or lengthening pieces to the hull], one 
at the bows, two at the stern, with. twenty-six thwarts, two puna-wat, 
or wells [bailing places], and two anchors. Whatonga then asked, 

“Who will join in making a crew for my canoe? They must be 
experienced men and strong to paddle.” The canoe was then prepared by 
adding pairt [wash-boards | to the bows, and coating it over with tree- 
gum (pia-rakaw)!* and by painting with oil of the wruroa shark, and 
after that by painting it with red-ochre. Fifty-two men were chosen as 
a crew, four others to see to the safety of it [pilots, or navigators |, and 
two to look after the two anchors; four men to look after the ropes of 
the sails, two men in charge of the steering paddles at the stern, two 
men to look after the ahi-pua [the fire-place]. Altogether sixty-six 
men were chosen. 

Now, the old name of this canoe was ‘Te Hawai,’ and when she 
was completed for her voyage she was drawn down to the turwma [the 
latrine where canoes were taken, as being a place where no food was 
used, and thus acquire the tapw of the place, which insured that no 
food would afterwards be placed on board by any evil disposed person 
to desecrate the tapu of the canoe, says the Scribe], where the pure [or 


15. It is said that Tarata and Houhou gum was used for this purpose, but as 
neither of these trees grow in the islands, some other gum must have been used. 


. 3 
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cleansing from tapu, etc. ] ceremonies were performed over her, and the 
new name of ‘Kura-hau-pd’ given her. The following is the karakia or 
prayer said over ‘ Kura-hau-po’ :— 
Now do I drag down my canoe— 
The canoe of Turangi, 
Its name is (wax) ‘ Hawai,’ my canoe, 
I launch forth my canoe, 
A canoe to breast the Ocean waves. 
I drag down my canoe ; 
To be a war-canoe of Tama-whai 
This canoe of Turangi’s, 
I launch my canoe, 
(Now) named ‘ Kura-hau-pé,’ 
A canoe to brave the Ocean waves ; 
A canoe to dare thy clouds of Heaven, 
O Tirea (second day) of the waxing moon. 
I launch my good canoe, 
That will swallow the lands and ocean deeps, 
That in the end thou mayest arrive, 
With me at the sought-for land, 
O ‘ Kura-hau-pd’ e! 
That thou mayest safely emerge 
At the original, sought-for, land, 
That thou mayest reach, 
Where Toi-te-huatahi will be found by me. 
May a man-like, and an occult vitality, 
Be given to me, 
To reach the distant land. 
And be buoyant as the Heavens, 
To the point of land where thou art, O Toi! 


Here am [I just starting, 

Here am I just slipping along, 

By aid of potent charms, 

With vital powers as have been given to me, 
Haul on (thou land) with attractive force, 
Pull hard, that we may approach ; 

Pull straight in my very front. 

Tis a strenuous, vital power, 

That actuates this son, ei! 

After this karakia had been recited, ‘ Kura-hau-po’ was draggec 
down to the water at daylight, and the crew commenced to take uy 
their appointed places at the various twenty-six thwarts mentionec 
above. The two thwarts of the stern were occupied by Whatonga anc 
his younger brother Mahu-tonga, who was the priest of the canoe anc 
had in his charge the gods Maru, Tu-nui-a-te-ika and Rua-mano, al 
of which were accommodated in the stern [i.e., the emblems of thos 
gods in the form of images]. The thwart at the after-well (puna-wat 
was occupied by Ruatea and his wife; that beyond the well wa 
assigned to Tama-ahua !® and liis wives, with two other thwarts; th 


16. This is the same man referred to in Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XVII 
p. 53, says the Scribe. 


—— 
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next two thwarts were given to Ha-tauira !7 and his companions, and 


that beyond to Te Maunga-roa,!® as well as one in the bow; next 
came 'ara-manga, father of Tara-paoa, and here was the other well. 
Next to that came Tokaroa and his friends; and that in the extreme 
bow was occupied by Popoto and his friends who had two thwarts. 
Enough, these are all the names I remember. 

Now, the bailers of the after-well were named ‘ Ruku-moana 
[Dive-into-the-ocean] and ‘Kaukau-moana [Swim-in-the-ocean], so 
named in remembrance of the part Tu-rahui and the others having 
been driven out to the deep sea in the land-wind during the canoe-race 
formerly mentioned. The three paddles of Whatonga were named 
‘ Manini-kura,’ ‘ Tangi-te-wiwini’ and ‘Tangi-te-wawana.’ The paddle 
of Popoto who had charge of the bow-anchor was called by Whatonga. 
‘Thu-papanga-rua,’ which was the uplifting paddle (hoe-whakaara) in 
the bows, and was so called because it was made tapuku or hume in 
shaping it {i.e., was unfinished with a thick handle like an oar, says 
the Scribe]. These paddles of Whatonga’s had been carved by Hue 
and Poheua. When Popoto brought his paddles on board, Whatonga 
said, “‘O Sir! O Popoto! Your paddles are just an thu-papanga-rua 
[unfinished] .” 

So the canoe came away on its voyage. When it reached the 
‘Tuahiwi-nui-a-Hine-moana’ [mid-ocean], Whatonga’s paddles were 
broken, so he called out to Popoto, ‘‘Send me one of your paddles, O 
Popoto!”? To this the latter replied, ‘‘O Sir! These are the paddles 
you called thu-papanga-rua. Paddle away with your own flat-bladed 
and ornamented paddles.”” But when Popoto saw that Whatonga was 
offended at this, he sent him one of his paddles. 

The ‘Kura-hau-pd’ soon after reached Rarotonga, where Whatonga 
made enquiries as to whether his grandfather, Toi, had been there. 
Tatao [or perhaps Tatoo] replied that Toi had been there, but had gone 
on to < ‘Liritiri-o-te-moana,’ the land on which the clouds and mists rest, 
to search for him [Whatonga] and his companions. Whatonga then 
asked in what month (kaupeka) it was that Toi left. The reply was he 
left in Iho-mutu [February]. Whatonga now expressed his desire to go 
on and continue the search for his grandfather. At this Ruatea said, 
‘«©Q Whatonga! I intend to stay here, but Turi and I will follow later 
on,” to which Whatonga consented, and so Ruatea!? remaived there, 
whilst fe Awe, father of Potiki-roa, went in his place. 


17. For Hatauira see Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XVI., table opposite 


. 219. 
j 18. For Maungaroa see Journal Polynesian Soviety, Vol. XVI., table opposite 


p. 218. ; 
19. In the Rarotonga records a man named Ruatea is mentioned whose other 
name was Uenga, whose long voyage from Savaii to Eastern Polynesia has been 
illustrated on the chart published in Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XX., opposite 
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When the month of Tatau-urutahi [ October | arrived the ‘ Kura-hau- 
po’ came away from Hawaiki [sic, query, Rarotonga] and sailed on to 
Aotea-roa. At this part the narrative was intercepted by a question 
from one of the listeners [ Nga-Whara ] who asked, “‘O Sir! What was 
the direction of this island from Hawaiki, or from Rarotonga according 
to the history ?” To this the sage replied, ‘‘ According to the history, 
it was hauauru-ma-tonga [south-west |. Remember the directions given 
by Kupe, that the bows of the canoe should be directed to the right 
hand of the sun, the moon, or of Venus, which all set in the south-west, 
though Venus sets rather to the hiku-mauru-ma-tonga [the tail of the 
south-west, i.e., S.W. by S.]. These directions were of the same nature 
{but different] as those given by Pohokura to Toi, to the effect that 
their migration came from the tonga-maurw [the south-west] for it was 
the south wind that carried them to the sea when Ngati-Maruiwi, 
Ngati-Rua-tamore, Ngati-Tai-tawaro, and Ngati-Te-Pana-nehu and 
others of these people came to New Zealand. 


[The Scribe’s father (in the documentsalready quoted) has a slightly 
different account, thus: ‘“‘ When they reached the West Coast they 
heard from Kai-auru, of the Ngati- Rua-tamore tribe, that he had heard 
of a man on the East Coast who had arrived there, whose name was 
Toi-kai-rakau, who was a great chief. But Whatonga did not 
recognise this name for Toi; so he asked, ‘‘ Did you not hear of one 
Toi-te-huatahi?” To this Kai-auru replied, he had never heard that 
name, but Toi-kai-rakau was the name he was known by, and he was a 
very great chief.” 


So ‘ Kura-hau-pd’ came on her way and made the land at a certain 
island beyond or outside the rerenga-wairua [Cape Reinga, North Cape | 
outside Haumu, that is, Muri-whenua [North Cape j, where they stopped 
to catch fish. After that they proceeded [down the West Coast] to 
Tonga-porutu [forty miles north of New Plymouth | where they came to 
an anchor. Here they enquired of the tangata-whenua [local people] 
who were living there, whether they had heard of a man named Toi, 
A woman named Tawhiri, who was of the Ngai-Rua-tomore tribe and 
was the wife of Paepae-nuku, of the Pana-nehu tribe, replied, ‘ Toi 
lives on the east side of this island; if you were to travel overland you 


would not be long in reaching there.” Whatonga said to this, ‘‘ No! I 
will go there in my canoe.” 


116: and described, same volume, p. 140. Uenga flourished thirty-three 
generations ago, according to table at the end of ‘“ Hawaiki,’’ and so could hardly 
be the same as Ruatea herein mentioned. But Uenga is also said, with doubtful 
authority, to be anuther name for Tangiia-nui of Rarotonga, who flourished 
twenty-six generations ago, or three generations after Whatonga. The Scribe does 
not think these people can be identical. One Ruatea is said to have been the 
ancestor of Ngati-apa, of Whangaehu, but he could scarcely have been this man. 
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On learning of this decision, Maunga-roa, Hatauira, Korohewa, 
Moko, Pou, Te Auaha and many others, decided to remain at Tonga- 
porutu. So Whatonga and the remainder of his crew turned back, 
and passing round the North Cape went on to Otuako, where they 
stayed some time to plant food, and as one of the crew named Otuako 
died here, they called the place after him.?° 

Whilst ‘Kura-hau-pé’ was at that place the news came that 
Manaia had arrived at Tonga-porutu, having reached there by way of 
Arapawa Island [South Island of New Zealand. See the account of 
Manaia’s voyage, infra]. Now, the migration of Manaia and his people 
did not ever extend their occupation of the country beyond the bounds 
of Taranaki and Whanganui. But I [the Sage] am not able to say 
with certainty whether ‘ Kura-hau-pé,’ or the migration of Manaia 


| reached this country first; we must leave it at this: That they came 


at the same period. 


After a sufficiency of food had been obtained, Whatonga again 
started on his voyage, and went on as far as Maketu [in the Bay of 
Plenty] where he got into communication with the tribes Te Tini-o- 
Maruiwi, Te Tini-o-te-Wiwini, Te Tini-o-Ruatamore, Te Tini-o-Pana- 
nehu and Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro. At this time the whole country from 
Muri-whenua [North Cape] right down to Oakura [eight miles south 
of New Plymouth] along the West Coast was occupied by these 
people. The [northern] Wairoa, Tamaki [Auckland Isthmus], Tau- 
ranga, Maketu, Whakatane, up to Whanga-paraoa [just inside the 
eastern extremity of the Bay of Plenty] were all occupied by these 
people, to which may be added the people of those tribes who had 
been enslaved by Toi and Ngati-Awa [then living at Whakatane]. It 
was in this manner that all those parts were occupied on the arrival of 
Whatonga. 

When Whatonga arrived off Maketu, they saw smoke arising ashore 
and so they landed there. Now [formerly] a certain high-born child 
of the chief named Tauaki had died at that place, and hence was the 
place called Moharuru after the child. But the present name of Maketu 
was given by the more recent migrations, when the old name was 
abandoned, in the same manner that the old name Te Whanganui-a- 


20. Mr. R. H. Matthews of Kaitaia, in the north of New Zealand, has been 
good enough to make enquiries amongst the Rarawa tribe, as to the locality of this 
place. He says, ‘‘ I was most fortunate in meeting a very intelligent old man from 
Parengarenga (near the North Cape) named Murupaenga Rewiri. He claims lineal 
descent from Pé, the head-chief of Kura-hau-pd. His version, which agrees with 
what you told me except as to the name Otuako, ‘is to the effect that after rounding 
the North Cape, ‘ Kura-hau-po’ landed at Huka creek, about eight miles from 
Tom Bowling’s Bay (west of the North Cape), and about twelve miles from Muri- 
motu. Whilst there one of the crew named Otuiau died, and the place was named 
after him, and is still known by that name.”’ 
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Tara, has been changed to Port Nicholson, as also others that have 
been superseded by Pakeha names. 


When ‘ Kura-hau-pd’ arrived at Moharuru, now called Maketu, a 
number of girls were given to the party of Whatonga, there were 
twenty-five twice-told (50); they were given by Matakana who was 
the supreme chief of Ngati-Te-Pana-nehu and Ngati-Te-Tai-tawaro at 
that time.2! These people very much admired Whatonga’s people, 
as they were all fine men, carefully selected from the toko-pakari, or 
mature, stalwart fellows, chosen for their strength and skill as paddlers 
in the first place, and as warriors in the second. No old men, or infirm 
people were chosen for such purposes, but the brave alone—those in 
whom had been discovered a manawa-kai-tutae [or equal to any deed], 
without fear, either of a storm on land, a storm due to man, or a gale 
at sea. They would front such things head down, leaving the result 
to good luck and their courage, and then only rejoice in the ‘light of 
life.’ Hence it was that the women forced themselves on the strangers. 
Tama-ahua [one of the strangers] here took one of the young women 
of rank to wife, and settled with these people. But it was after some 
time that they | ? Tama-ahaa and his wife and relations} went to 
Taranaki to wetewete [? unloosen, relieve] Tama-ahu, Maunga-roa, 
Hatauira, Kahu-kura, his younger brothers, and others, who bad 
remained at Tonga-porutu, at Ure-nui, at Wai-tara, at Nga-Motu, 
even at the heart of ‘l'aranaki, at Oakura and Wai-ngongora. 


After the ‘Kura-hau-po’ had landed at Maketu, the crew asked the 
tangata-whenua where Toi was to be found. The people replied, 
‘‘Behold! near that point projecting out to sea [Kohi Point]; on this side 
is a river [Whakatane |, there Toi lives.” Whatonga then went on and 
reached that place, where the pa of Toi at Whakatane, named Kapu-o- 
te-rangi, [now culled Kapii-te-rangi, situated on the range behind the 
present village of Whakatane; it is not a large pa, but is still in good 
preservation | was pointed out to him. This was Tvi’s own pa when he 
lived, and was built by him as a protection for himself and people and 
their female slaves. Other of his pas were built as shelter for his 
hapus {or sub-tribes] when they went forth to kill the kiore-maori 
{native-rat] or birds in the forest, to procure matai whinau and kahika 
berries, to procure 77, kouka, koran-maori, ponin, patotara, papai, tutu, 
konini, kuraka, tawa roots and fruits. Other pas were near the seaside, 
and used when they went to catch fish. 


(Mr. J. M. Jury’s account (of 1840) in the documents already 


quoted, is, in this portion of the Sage’s narrative a little more full, and 
therefore we introduce it here. 


21. It is suggested that possibly the large island called Matakana, that forms 
Tauranga and Katikati harbours, is named after this man. 


iyy* 
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After leaving Tonga-porutu, Whatonga passed along by way of the 
North Cape and down the East Coast to Tuhua (or Mayor) Island, from 
he heights of which they saw smoke arising on the main-land. They 
irected the bows of the canoe towards it. They had been informed of 
he appearance of the land by the people of the West Coast, and there- 
‘ore knew that they were near where Toi was to be found. They then 
ived at another island (probably Whale Island) which was off the 
outh of a river in that part. After being here some time they saw a 
anoe not far off with four men in it, who were fishing. The fishermen 
me towards the island on which Whatonga and his party were staying. 
fter fishing there some time, they hauled up the anchor and prepared 
ito paddle off. Whatonga called to them, ‘‘ Do you know of the man 
mamed Toi-te-huatahi?” They replied “Yes” ‘A! Where is he?” 
nr There, ashore, on the main-land.” ‘‘A! Go ashore, and tell him that 
II, Whatonga, am here. I came to search for him. Let him come 
tto-morrow.” The canoe then returned to the main-land, where they 
delivered their message to Toi. 

| When the old man heard this he was affected, and wept. He said to 
[his people, ‘Man a canoe and take me that I may see my grandson.” 
As they approached the island, Toi called out, ‘‘ Who are you?” Now 
‘Whatonga knew at once whose voice it was, that it was Toi; so he 
treplied, ‘I am thy grandson, Whatonga. Art thou Toi?” ‘The old 
/man replied, ‘‘ Yes, my beloved; it is I who have searched the various 
‘lands, the seas looking for thee and thy nephew.” 

Toi then landed when a great tangi was held; after which he said to 
Whatonga, ‘To-morrow we will go ashore.” In the morning there- 
‘fore the canoe of Whatonga was paddled to the main-land at 
‘Whakatane. 

We may say just here, that the name Tonga-porutu is derived from 
‘the circumstance of Whatonga meeting a gale of wind in coming down 
‘the coast just before he made Tonga-po-rutu; from tonga, the south 
‘wind, po the night, and rut, to dive into, as the bows of the canoe into 
the seas. | 

At the time of Whatonga’s arrival, the name Te Tini-o- Awa-nui-a- 
‘rangi was already applied to Toi’s people, and the reason they were so 

numerous was because Toi-te-huatahi’s own people had taken two and 
three wives each from the local people, besides the young lads incor- 
porated from the same source into Toi’s tribe. Toi’s own wife was 
named Te Huiarei, but she had another name also, Kura-i-monoa, and 
she was the mother of Rongo-ue-roa, who married Rua-rangi, and had 
(1) Rauru-nui, (2) Whatonga, (3) Mahutonga, (4) Te Awa-nui-a-rangi, 
whose father was a god, and from him comes the name borne by his 
descendants, Te Tini-o-Awanui embracing [ the tribes called] Te Ati- 
Awa and Ngati-Awa, who all sprung from him. [Then two tribes are 
| those of North Taranaki, and Whakatane, of the Bay of Plenty. ] 
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After Whatonga had dwelt for a lengthened period with his grand- 
father he said, ““O Toi! There are no men [and no place | here for me 
[to found a tribe with]. The whole district is occupied by your people 
in numbers.” ‘Toi replied, ‘Not so! Some of these shall be removed 
further off to make room for you and yours.” Whatonga replied, “‘O 
no! don’t do that. Leave them alone, lest when they hear about it, 
some [of my people] should strive to secure homes for themselves and 
fighting should result.” When some of the people heard of this 
proposition of Toi’s, they were much aggrieved, so much so that Te 
Ati-awa and [some of] Ngati-Awa migrated to the Wairoa [ Hawkes 
Bay] and on to Heretaunga [Hastings], to Patea [on the West Coast], 
and on beyond to Taranaki, where they settled down permanently with 
the Tini-o-Ruatamore, the Tini-o-Maru-iwi, and Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro, 
occupying the whole district from Pari-ninihi [the white cliffs thirty-five 
miles north of New Plymouth] to Oakura [eight miles south of same], 
and even to Wai-ngongoro [near Hawera |. 

[After the above conversation, and probably before the tribes left. ] 
Then Whatonga said to his younger brother Mahu-tonga [the 
priest of Kura-hau-po] and to Popoto [who was in charge of 
the bow anchor on board ‘Kura-hau-p6d’] and the others “ Let 
us proceed to find some land for ourselves to settle on.” His 
younger brother agreed to this. Whatonga also said to his party, 
‘“‘Sons! we shall be quite safe, fur with us will be the company of 
women, who will be able [through their relationship to the tangata- 
whenua| to ward off any evil on the part of man, and the evil 
consequences due to occupying a strange land.” It was due to these 
women that it was possible for the new-comers to enter Whakatane, 
and reach the pa—Kapi-te-rangi—of Toi [1.e., to avoid the evil 
influence supposed to be exerted by a new country on new-comers, and 
hence do we see in so many of the:accounts of voyages to New Zealand, 
that the first thing done was to celebrate some religious ceremony to 
avert such evils. Awhi is the Taranaki term for this ceremony ]. 
These women were from Ngati-Te-Pana-nehu, the same people from 
whom Toi had taken so many prisoners: [Then follows another 
description of the tangata-whenua which has been embodied with the 
first: one under that heading. | 

Whatonga lived in Kapii-te-rangi, the pa of his grandfather Toi, 
and of his children and wives and his own people [from Hawaiki]. 
The slaves and some of his people were sent to other fas outside, both 
seaward and inland, to procure food, etc. Toi-te-huataki, whom some 
call Toi-kai-rakau, was a very great man in those days: 

So ‘Kura-hau-p6’ was again launched on the further prosecution 
of her voyage under Mahu-tonga, Popoto and others. She came 
towards the south by the East Coast. Before starting, Toi-said to 
Popoto, ‘‘O Popoto! goin peace. If you come to a bay which lies 
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east and with two rivers falling into it, one at the end of the beach on 
the south, one at the east end, with bare cliffs to the south of the 
southern river, and with a ridge of hills on the east of the eastern 
river, with flats spread out between the rivers, and a mountain range 
to the south-west—if you find a place like this, that will be where I 
stood up in my canoe looking out to seaward. Settle down there, and 
let it be a home for you. The people live very much scattered there, 
and to the southward. And when you are outside approaching the 
bay, turn to the south and you will see a long point projecting ‘out to 
sea; thus will you recognise the place I refer to. Leave the name of 
the place in memory of my standing (turanya) there, Turanga ” 
|[ Poverty Bay]. To all of this Popoto agreed. 

Whatonga married Hotu-waipara at this time; she was from Toi’s 
}own hapu. He also married Reretua of the Pana-nehu, and also a 
| woman of Ngati-Awa named Tara-wahi, and these were all the wives 
| he had. 
) By Hotu-waipara he had Tara, an only son, who was so named 
because just before he was born his mother pricked her finger with the 

tara, or spine, of a fish. It is from Tara that the tribe Ngai-Tara 

sprung, and it was his name that was given to Te Whanganui-a-Tara 

[Port Nicholson] at the ‘head of the fish.’ Ngai-Tara—sometimes 

called Tini-a-Tara—-afterwards crossed the Straits to Arapawa [South 
Island]. Hotu-waipara was a woman of rank. 

By Reretua he had Tautoki-ihunui-a-Whatonga, who was the father 
_ of Rangi-tane, from whence the name of that tribe is derived. It was 
these two ancestors, Tara and Rangi-tane, who killed the Ngati-Koau- 
pari at Mohaka, at Tukituki [both in Hawkes Bay] and at Rau-kawa 

[near Te Aute]. It was they also who killed the Tini-o-Rua-tamore of 
the Rua-taniwha plains, where they were living at Te Kopua, called ‘Te 
Waikopiro-o-Rua-tamore ?? [near Takapau railway station]. It was also 
at this time that they drove out Orotu [after whom Napier harbour—Te 
Whanganui-o-Orutu—is named] from Heretaunga [ Hastings district], 
who was the head chief of Ngati-Mamoe, and fled to the South Island. 
They [Rangi-tane] then occupied Mohake, Heretaunga, Wai-rarapa, 
Tamaki [near Dannevirke ], Tahora-iti [near the above |, right down to 
Manawa-tu and on to Horowhenua, Otaki and Pae-kakariki [on the 
West Coast], where the Rangi-tane conquests and occupation cease. Te 
Whanga-nui-a-Tara, including Parirua, fell to Tara’s share, including 
the islands of Mana and Kapiti, and hence is the latter island. called 
‘'Te-waewae-kapiti-o-Tara-raua-ko-Rangi-tane’ [in other words, ‘Where 
the boundaries of Tara and Rangi-tane joined.’] Mana island is ‘Te- 
mana-o-Kupe-ki- Aotea-roa.’ [The ability of Kupe to (cross the ocean) 


to Aotea-roa. | 


22. See Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XV., p. 25. 
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Now, Whatonga, Tara, and Hotu-waipara all died at Kapiti, and 
are buried in a cave there—it is the burial cave of Ngai-Tara. 

Whatonga was great grandfather of Tuhoto-ariki [Table II.], a 
man who was specially designated and appointed to the whare-wananga 
[house of learning] of our ancestors, a house that in it was taught all 
knowledge derived from T'e-kauae-runga to the hawae-raro [the upper to 
the lower-jaw; the first means all relating to the gods of heaven, the. 
other relates to the earth]. He was an accomplished tohunga [ priest } 
of Ngai-Tara—he also is buried at Kapiti | see a fine song by Tuhoto- 
ariki, ably translated by G. H. Davies and J. H. Pope, “ Journal 
Polynesian Society,” Vol. XVLI., p. 44.] 

Tuhoto-ariki’s brother was Turia, who married Hine-matua, and 
their son was Te Ao-haere-tahi, who married Rakai-maori, and had 
Tu-tere-moana, who married Whare-kohu. Turia is also buried at 
Kapiti, whilst Te Ao-haere-tahi is buried at Kahuranaki at Heretaunga 
in the cave belonging to Rangi-tane. Whare-kohu died before Tu-tere- 
moana, and was carried to Kapiti and buried in the same cave as 
Whatonga, Tara and others. When she was taken there, Tu-tere- 
moana said, that the cave should be called after her, i.e., Whare-kohu. 
There also is buried Tu-tere-moana, about whom is the saying, ‘ Ze 
tama whakaete turanga rau, i titi te upoko ki te kura-a-rangi | who 
had become great by possessing all knowledge, ability and rank—free 
translation]. He was the tino-ariki, or supreme chief of Ngai-Tara, 
Rangi-tane and Ngati- A wa-nui-a-rangi. 

Whatonga had another wife named Poa-tau-tahanga, who was of 
the Ngati-Tai-tawaro tangata-whenua tribe living at Mokau on the 
West Coast, a granddaughter of Pohokura, who has already been 
referred to. [For their descendants see Table IT. | 

The name of the tribes of Whatonga in Hawaiki were Ngati- 
Rongomai and Ngati-Wairehu, who sprung from Kahu-taranga and 
his younger brothers. It was [? Wai-rehu]a name of their mother 
the wife of Tama-aute |? and from], Te Komaru-nui who married 
Whakarongo. The name Ngati-Rongomai is derived from Maui-tiki- 
tiki-a-Taranga, on account of the great fame (rongo) he acquired 
through his extraordinary deeds. [See Table for these ancestors. ] 

Maungaroa | who came with Whatonga in ‘ Kura-hau-po’] married 
Toro-hanga; their son was Ngarue, who married Uru-te-kakara, and 
their son was Whare-matangi, who married Po-henea. Whare-matangi 
was the man who owned the eve [dart] or feka, which enabled him to 
find his father Ngarue at Waitara. When Uru-te-kakara was with 
child at Awakino to the east af Mokau, she was left by her husband. 

The grandfather [? ancestor | of Whare-matangi was killed in the 
Maketu district of Tauranga, he was from the Tini-o-Tai-tawaro, and 
his name was Raumati, the man who Te Arawa say burnt the ‘ Arawa’ 
canoe at Maketu. But this story will not be related here. His 
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escendants are at Taranaki. [See the history of Whare-matangi, and 
lso of Raumati, “ Journal Polynesian Society,” Vol. XVI.] 
Hine-mata-kawe, so named [? in Hawaiki] married Hatauira, 
ho came over in ‘ Kura-hau-ps.’ Their daughter was Tauranga, 
ho married Tama-ahua,?° who had Raumati, who married Te 
ura-tapiri. This Tama-ahua came over in ‘Kura-hau-pd,’ but 
emained at Maketu, and married one of the company of girls 
bresented to Whatonga to make them [the strangers} tangata- 
whenua, and so that they should not turn on the latter and kill 
them, and rob them of their land-—for that reason, and also because 
they knew that Whatonga was a grandson of Toi-te-huatahi, and 
hence they received the strangers well, Toi being a great man amongst 
hem [by that time]. 
[In the foregoing account it is stated that ‘Kura-hau-po’ was the 
mame of the canoe in which Whatonga migrated to New Zealand, and 
mo doubt the statement is correct. But we have also to consider the 
(Taranaki account of this vessel as related in the first volume of our 
Memoirs, page 100 (i-e., ‘The Taranaki Coast”), and that account 
~annot be ignored. The explanation is probably that this canoe 
weturned to Tahiti, and then came back to New Zealand at the time of 
“The Fleet’ in about 1350, for the Rarotonga records support the 
*Taranaki account in saying that ‘ Kura-hau-po’ called in at that island 
‘with the other canoes on the way here. Or, on the other hand, there 
may have been two vessels of that name. It is clear the canoe’s voyage 
sas related by Taranaki will not fit in with that of Whatonga’s. The 
name of Whatonga’s canoe was given to it in remembrance of Rangi- 
satea’s speech related above, i.e., Kura-hau-pd means a Solar Halo. 
‘The Taranaki tribes claim ‘ Kura-hau-po’ specially as their canoe, and 
from the fact of the vessel being wrecked (and repaired) on the way 
here, call themselves ‘ Zz waka pakaru’ (the broken canoe). 


THE COMING OF TURI FROM RANGI-ATEA TO NEW ZEALAND. 
We have now arrived at the period when Turi migrated hither 
from Rangi-atea. He married Rongorongo, the daughter of Nga-Toto, 
a chief of Rangi-atea [ Rai‘atea Island]. Now, there were two causes 
why Turi migrated ; one was his adultery with a high-class married 
woman named Hine-awe, daughter of Ue-tupuke, and a descendant of 
Nga-Toro-i-rangi, thus :— 
Nga-Toro-i-rangi = Hine-wairangi lst wife 
| 
2 Thitipuke 7: Uru-hau 


| 
1 Hautu-te-rangi = Ukuuku 


Hine-awe — Pikihoro 


93. See his history in a later Chapter. 
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Pikihoro was the brother of Ukuuku, the wife of Hautu-te-rangi 
elder brother of Ue-tupuke. When this misdeed of Turi’s came to be 
heard of, Pikihoro went after Turi to kill him. About the time of his 
misdeed, he also killed .. . . [name not given], and when these two 
crimes were known Turi was chased and fled from Hawaiki to Rangi- | 
atea | Rai‘atea Island], where he married Rongorongo, and afterwards _ 
migrated to this island, and landed at the far side of Taranaki, and - 
gradually moved south to Patea where he remained permanently, 
building his home ‘ Matangi-reia.’ That is all about Turi, who came 
here after Whatonga and Manaia. [The above account agrees faizly 
well with that I got of Turi when at Tahiti in 1897. | 


The following two pedigrees are given just as they are in the 
original, put into tabular form; but students are warned not to trust 
implicitly to them, for they contain, what is to me, some confusion | 
which it would be tedious to readers to lave explained. 


ee Sy gn 


TABLE II. 


31 Toi-te-hua-tahi— Huiarei (other name Kura-i-monoa) 


Rongoueroa = Ruarangi 


29 Whatonga — Hotu-waipara, 1st wife 


2nd wife, Reretua = 


8rd we, T hai 
(of the Pana-nehu) | ae n> 


(of Nati-A wa, no 


(of the hapu of Tot) 
descedants given) 
5 | 
Tara — Umu-roimata Tautoki-ihunui-o-Whatonga — (2) ae 
(Hence Ngai- | 
Tara) 
| : eam : [en |. oa 

(1) Whakanui — (2) Pehungari-te-rangi 3 4 5 6 7* Rangi-tane (ancestoof Rangitane tribe) 


or Wakanuti | 


| 
(1) Tuhoto-ariki 
(“J.P.S.” Vol. XVI., 
» p. 43, a celebrated 
Tohunga.) 


| 
(2) Turia — Hine-matua 
| 


| | 
(1) Te Ao-haere-tahi . Rakai-maori (2) Rakakahewa 


Tu-tere-moana — Whare-kohu 
(The head chief of 
Ngai-Tara) 


* 3 Hine-tu 4 Taha-tu 5 Hine-akau 6 Nga-tai-erua 7 Umu-roa 
Descendants with N-Kahu-ngunu and Rangi-tane 


Pohokura (of Ngati-Tai-tawaro, a con- 
con temporary of Tot) 


4th wife, Poa-tau-tahanga = 


(of Ngati-Tai-tawaro, 
grand-daughter of Poho- 
kura, of Mokau. 


| ] 
(1) Hinerau = Thi-moana (2) Hine-makawe 


Tawhanga = 


Tama-tane = 


Tamatea-a-uta = 


) 

Tamatea-a-tai = | 

Es S See ‘J.P.S.,” Vol. XVI., p. 218 
J 


Tamatea-iwi = 


Tamatea-pou-whare = 


Tamatea-huru-manu —= Te Hau-mangamanga 


+ Maungaroa = Torohanga (2) Whati-punga (3) Haere-moana 


Negarue = Uru-te-kakara 
See “ J.P.S.,” Vol. XVI., for the 
i history of these people. 


Whare-matangi — Ue-poheua 


+ Flourished 17 generations back from 1900 according te.the Taranaki tribes. 
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GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE OF ULAWA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


! 
. By Rev. W. G. Ivens. 


Specimen Narrative:—‘Na ’iola ni hei ni e’'a taurinaaku ni? ana na 

tola ni Ulawa e gale taurina aku.” Oto kilu lae wai dau i siena, oto 

kilu a sot, “ Ni, laa, o’a waowao taha ni?” “ Na’a waowao ma’ae, laa.” 
Oto e’a suka pua ada’elu. ‘‘ Mazi pua tane ’iola hou,’o ta na hua ’amua.’” 
Oto east nita wau munia. FE taurini, “‘ Laani, na tolo atei tlent hou ?” 
“ Tolo tka’elu, laa, inau ni nau to’oana.” “ Laa, melu’e holia amu muni 
neku wemelu.” ‘’O ta na masi tooha nakua munia.” Oto kira’elu asi 
ta wau mai haa waaita. 

Literal Translation :—‘ A canoe from where that is doing thus to me 
here? if a canoe of Ulawa it not do thus to me.” Then they went and 
drew up beside him, then they ask, ‘‘I say, you, you are fishing for 
what there?” ‘I am fishing for ma’ae, you.” Then he asks for an 
areca nut from them. ‘‘ There are areca nuts in the canoe here, take one 
for your eating.” Then he thereupon gives him one. He said, ‘‘I say, 
you, whose hill is that above here?” ‘Yours and my hill, I say, I 

here I own it.” ‘I say, let us buy it for our dwelling.” ‘Give a piece 
of money to me for it.”” Then they thereupon gave money (in) payment. 


(4) NEGATIVE VERBS. 

The Verbal Particles mentioned above are not used in Negative 
sentences. 

The Negative Particles are ga’ike, gake; qa’t, gale; sie, st. 

Of these ga’ike is used generally throughout the island; it is also 
used as the Negative, not, no. Qake is a form used at Mwarada, Lenga, 
and ’ Ahi’a, as the Negative, it is also in fairly general use as a Negative 
Particle. The use of ga’ (ge’s) is practically confined to Mwadoa and 
Ripoo; the East Coast villages use ga/e. 

All of these Particles may be used either of Present or of Past time : 
nau qvike saea I do not know; naw gale rono I did not hear; ‘ira ga’ lae 
mai they did not come. 

Si’e is used of Future time; ¢ s2’e mae he will not die; ¢ s2’e dienato 
it never will be good. Si’e and si are both used as strong dehortatives : 
9 se lae you must not go! ’o si taataa don’t touch! ’o si hertheni aela, 
laa, don’t be so naughty! Si’e is probably s¢ with the Verbal Particle 


~ 
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» attached. Si is used in Lau as a Negative Particle. The Adverb 
aani, at all, may be used following the Particle; nau gake aani lae I did 
not go at all; nau si’e aani Jae oto, I shall not go at all. A Negative 
Imperative form is used with mane lest: mane ’o pelipeli do not steal ; 
the Verbal Particle ’e may be added, mane kir’e (kira’e) mae, lest they 
die, or, don’t let them die. 

Swuri is the ordinary Dehortative, suri, Jaa don’t, I say! It is 
also used as a Negative Particle, ’o sw’wri pelipeli do not steal. Both 
swurt and si’e are used in Negative Conditional sentences: muni ’o swurt 
(’'o sie) unua taane e diena if you had not said so it would have been 
better, taane, certainly, being used like the Sa’a haalaa of conditional 
affirmation. 


The Genitive ni is used to express Purpose: kira tau ni lae they made 
to go; naa taumei houleinia na ni unua, if I were to declare it and speak 
of it. The Verb tala’ae is followed by ni; kira tala ae ni lae they began. 
to go. The in the following instances may be the shortened form of 
ni. ’O lae wai (wau t) loosia go and see it; kira lai (Jae i) tohu they 
have gone chopping; /ai he’toli go and return. 


(5) SUFFIXES TO VERBS. 

These suffixed terminations to Verbs make a Neuter Verb definitely 
Transitive or increase the Transitive signification of a Verb already 
Transitive, or else they fix its action on to a certain object. 

They are of two forms :— 

1. A Consonant with 2, Az, li, mz, nz, nz, st, or ¢ by itself :— 

Tono to drink, na’a sare tono I want to drink, ’o tonohia nihou drink 
this; Jaw to snatch, e awa he snatched it, ’o dauwhiau help me; ta’e to go 
on board, e ta’elia ’vola he got into a canoe; ala to answer, e alamiau he 
answered me; saw to kill, e saunzau he did for me; lulu to back, lulua 
back water, duduni to fold; ae to deceive, ’o si’e kaeau do not deceive 
me, e kaesia he deceived him; hoa to cut, e hoaia sapena he cut his 
flesh. 

Ni is suffixed to haa a barn, haan: to put in a barn; ri is suffixed to 
ha’atau far away, e haatauriau it is far away from me, ri being evidently 
a dialectical form of d¢; sz is suffixed to ol, back, return, kira olisia they 
changed it; s¢ and l are also added to certain Adjectives, paina big, 
€ painasiau it is too big for me, madau easy, e madausira it is easy fo. 
them, dodola mixed, dolalia amongst it. 

To wasu smell, smell of, li is added; e wasuliau its odour is obnoxious 
to me; nonowasu to sniff, smell, e nonowasuna he smelt it, e nonowasulic 
he followed its scent, but, nimeku e wasu i’a my hands smell of fish 
poona e wasu poo the village smells of pork. 


2. The Syllable a’¢ (e’’) which is suffixed by itself to Nouns t 
convert them into Verbs :— 


ea A 
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Sato sun, satoa’ia or ha’asatow ia put it in the sun; ; sasu smoke, duna 
e sasue'ra maaku the smoke got into my eyes. Both of these Nouns can 
be used as Verbs; duna e sasu the fire was smoking. 

A’? is also suffixed to Verbs, the Genitive ni patig also added ; 
susu to thrust, ’o susue’inia wau thrust it out. 

To this form @ini the Consonants A, J, n, m, r, ¢ are prefixed :-— 

Uri to tread, e uria’aeaeku he trod on my foot, 0 urihe’inia ’aemu 
make your foot tread; ski to change position, e sikile’inia oto he has 
removed it; hz to perceive, to feel, naw gake hiia ’aeku I have no feeling 
in my leg, na’asi kele hiine’inia I am just beginning to feel it; ala to 
make answer, e alama’inia he consented to it; sike to reject, mane ’o 
sther@iniau do not reject me; ha’aora to show a light, kira ha’aoratainia 
saeka they enlightened our hearts. 

To the Noun dani, daylight, the suffix ta’ini is added, e danite’inia 
the day broke upon it; to the Adverb ¢arau straight on, ra’ini is added, 
lae taraure’inia hanua go through the village. 

When the object does not immediately follow the Verb the Suffixes 
i, hi, li, ete., are dropped and the Possessive (3) is used as the Object 
instead of the Suffixed Pronoun: kira a kae tata’ala aku they are 
deceiving me badly. In the case of the Compound Suffixes when a 
word thus intervenes between the Verb and its Object, nz of the Suffix 
is omitted and the Possessive (3) is used as the Object: ¢ tarauhe’i diena 
ana he lighted it well. 

This is not always done, and the full Suffix with Pronoun attached 
is used separated from the Verb: muni e mataga ’oni’oni te’ini’i if the 
sun could get at them always; ani noto nuuna te’inilemiu in refraining 
yourselves. In the latter case the Verb noto nuuw has been made into a 
Noun by the addition of na. 

When the Verb is used intransitively the ni of the compound Suffixes 
is dropped: e rapute’t « mado he crashed on the ground; mai menu e 
tahela’i oto the birds have betaken themselves off. 

Certain Participials are formed from Verbs by the addition of the 
Compound Suffixes, ni being omitted: oro to stoop, maoroha’ bowed 
down; mou to break, moumoute’t only, single; rokata 7 open, rokasi to 
open; also rodoha’i till night fall, rodo night; taraure’i continuously, 
tarau straight on. 

Some Verbs take both forms of the Suffix: rapu to hit, rapusi to 
strike, rapute’ini to bring violently into contact ; ski to change position, 
sikihi to unravel, sekile’ini to detach; ala to make answer, alami to 


answer, alama’ini to consent. 


(6) PREFIXES. 
There are two Verbal Prefixes (1) ha’a denoting Causation, (2) has 
(hei) denoting Reciprocity: (1) ha’a is in very common use: nimo to 
rain, ha’animo to be out in the rain; ora to flame, ha’aora to cause to 
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flame ; sato sun, ha’asato to be, to sit, in the sun, ha’asatoa’t to put to dry 


in the sun. Ha’a may be used with the Transitive Suffixes, ha’ amaes? to 
put to death, and with Adjectives ha’amadaa to soil. When haa 
precedes a Verb beginning with the Vowel a one a is omitted in pro- 
nunciation. 

(2) Ha’i: kira’a ha ihorot they are fighting one another; hira’a lat 
heioli they go and return; with Jiu, to ply, it forms ha’tu inter- 
changeably, kira’a maatolira ha’iliu they are visiting each other. Haz 
also denotes the repetition or the continuance of an action ; kira’ast het 
ta’ea lo’u they are raising it again, esi’e ha’i diena lo’u it will never be 
any good again, ¢ ta’ela’i ha’u esi hei eno lo’u he got up and then lay 
down again. Ha’i is also prefixed to Adjectives; daku whole, ha’ieku 
complete ; aopa different, ha’iaopa’i various. With certain Nouns of 
Relationship ha’d is used to denote the relationship between two peuple, 
ro hwi nikena mother and child; c.f. under Nouns. 


(7) PASSIVE. 

The passive is expressed by the use of the Personal Pronoun Third 
Person Plural, kira, with the Verb and the Adverb ofo already ; kira 
koni’t oto mola they have merely been placed there; moola inihou kira’a 
tole’t are these things to be carried? a laa nihou kira lalawasia this man 
has been rejected. The Pronoun ira is used impersonally, mai to’ont 
hou kira anai wesi’i these clothes are they to wash them? The use of 
the Gerundive with the Verb Jae, to go, to express the Passive, is not so 
common in Ulawa as in Sa’a. 


A Reflexive use is furnished by the use of the word maraa with the 


suffixed Pronoun; e sawnia maraana he killed himself. 


(8) AUXILIARY VERBS. 

No’i to put, is used as meaning, to become, to be; e no’? auhenua oto 
he has become acclimatized; e no’? masi maelaa it has become an evil. 
Manataini to know, is used as meaning, to have: E manatainia na 
mauriha ana maraana. He has life in himself. 


(9) REDUPLICATION OF VERBS, 

Verbs are reduplicated in three ways:— 

1, By repetition of the first syllable or of the first two syllables: 
sulu to lift, susulu; manataini to know, nau manamanata’inia; lapasi to 
try, lapalapasi. 

2. By reduplication of the whole word: kana to sing, kanakana. 

By repetition of the first syllable, with the addition of 7 euphonic: 
sasu to smoke, saisesu; danu to bale, daidenu. The same practice is 
observed in the words maimepusi a strong-smelling forest tree, formed 
from the Adjective mapusw stinking, and in saisemu a creeper used to 


make fishing lines, formed from the Verb samwu to fish for deep-sea 
fish. 
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XI. ADvVERBs. 
There are pure Adverbs in Ulawa; however, many words used as 


_ Adverbs are evidently Nouns, while others are Verbs. Adjectives may 


be used as Adverbs ; naw ge’i awaa diena I am not quite well. 


(1) ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

The Locative z is used with Adverbs both of Place and Time, and 
is always used with every place name: hanuai Ulawa the island of 
Ulawa, Ulawa ; poona i Madoa the village of Mwadoa; ¢ one (at) the 
beach ; 2 nima in the house; 7 hu (at place) here, with the Demon- 
stratives mi and na, ilehuni, ilehuna at that place, there. 

Maz hither, Jae mai come here, is also used as here; ineva mai here he 
is; mat ileku at this place, here. 

Wau thither, beyond, farther, Jae wau be off, is used as ‘ there’; 
meta wau he is there; ini or ni may be prefixed, iniwaw there, ineia 
niwau there he is. (See above under Demonstrative Pronouns.) When 
the Locative follows, wau i contracts to wai; lae wai nima go into the 
house. 

Qa’u, head, is constantly used of direction to form Adverbs of Place: 
v?ano on the ground, ga’ ’ano (down side) North, ga’ deni (top side) 
South, landwards, ga’i ’esi seawards, ga’ henua inland, gai one coast- 
wards, ga’t Ripoo on the Ripoo side, ga’u me: hitherwards, ga’u wau on 
the further side. 

Paro beyond, /ae paro move on, is used with wri thus, paro uri this 
way; ini or ni may be prefixed, iniparo, niparo, ine’ia iniparo he is over 
there. : 
Po’o a part is used with mai the a of mai changing contrary to rule 
into ¢, po’o met on this side; po’o paro on that side. 

From is expressed by ket or heikei; ’o ket thet laa where are you 
from? ei must not be confounded with ke’u i in ’o maahu ket (ke’u ¢) 
hei where did you sleep? Where? thei or lehu thei? hence heikei wehu 
or maania ilehu; thither tlehuna or wai lehuna; near karaini; the 
Pronouns are suffixed karainiau near me. Karai means nearly, almost, 
nau karat lae otoT almost went. Outside i sinaha ; in the courtyard 7 
maa; beside 2 keke; with the Pronouns suffixed i kekena wai beside the 
stream, i kekemu beside you; bordering on 7 epiepi ; i epina lalo (by) the 
side of the garden. 

(2) ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Now oto inihou, oto mola, oto mola nihou; this minute, oto molani. 

Then ana maholoni, maholoni (maholo space of time, maholo nau lae mat 
when I came). O¢o is used of consecutive action, oto naasi lae thereupon 
I went; the Pronoun ne is also used, ne na’asi wnua thereupon I said, 

When ? 7 nentta, maholo uritaha; of past time ¢ na’o, holai nao, oto 
tna’o; upuni, gani (gent) denote ‘long since’ and precede the Verb. 
Always ’oni’ont; to-day si’iri, ¢ s’irt, ¢ siirini; oto s’iri emphatic ; in 
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the morning ¢ ha’ahulee (generally meaning ‘to-morrow morning’); this 
morning si’iri i ha’ahulee; mid-day ¢ atowa, upui atowa; afternoon ¢ 
apau, ¢ apali, late afternoon sine kolu ni ’akalo; in the evening ¢ sauleht ; 
by daylight datdeni; to night hairodo nihou; last night hairodo nihow 
(when speaking in the morning), 7 rodo si’iri, hairodo e lae; night 
before last 7 rodo nonola; till nightfall rodoha’i; midnight upui rodo, 
rodchono pupulu; towards morning apau deni; daybreak 7 wa/alia, 
hwihorai, i mahw ohw o. 

To-morrow ideni, i ha’ahulee; day after to-morrow 7 welita; three 
days hence 7 welita poo wau; yesterday 7 nonola; day before yesterday 
i nonola wau; three days ago i nonola oto wau; day before haudina t 
na’ona; next day haudina po’o danita’i, dani ha’ahulee; till daybreak 
haideniei. Already oto; oto is also used with the Verb to form a 
Preterite ; still, still remaining wa; oto is used of a few things still 
remaining, ta’e ’enita tle oto just a few left, and wa of a few just 
beginning, ta’e ro tle ua only two as yet. 

Henceforth keiket inihou; up till taltmaa; presently noi hau, nee 
kau, s’iri; by and by ana na maholo; while maholo, ha awali (the 
Pronoun may be suffixed ’o 70 ka’u ha’awaliau wait for me); afterwards 
poo purina, mano urina; for the first time aani (precedes the Verb) 
also st may be used as well, na’asi aani lae mai this is the first time I 
have been here; again /o’u; back aliho’i, oli. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON SUPPOSED HINDU COGNATES 
OF THE MAORI. 


By Srpney H. Ray. 


M* I point out with regard to the etymologies given by Mr. F. 

Christian (in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, No. 86, 
June 1913) that the method of comparison is unsound, and that the 
mere likeness of the words is no evidence of an identity of origin. 
Sayce (Introduction to the Science of Language, I., p. 347) says, ‘‘To 
compare words of different languages together because they agree in 
sound is to contravene all the principles of scientific philology ; agree- 
ment of sound is the best possible proof of their want of connection, 
since each language has its own phonology and consequently modifies 
the forms of words in a different ‘fashion. The comparison even of 
roots is a dangerous process, not to be indulged in unless the grammar 
of the languages to which they belong has been shown to be of 
common origin.” Again (zdzd. p. 349), ‘‘ The etymologist must be 
thoroughly trained in the principles of scientific philology, he must 
have mastered both phonology and sematology, and he must be well 
acquainted with more than one of the languages with which he deals. 
Then, and then only can his labours be fruitful ; then, and then only 
will his work be a gain and not a hindrance.” 

As regards Mr. Christian’s actual examples. Words like bhek, ghek 
given for ‘ frog’ are plainly onomatopeic, and show no more evidence 
of connection between Sanskrit bhek, frog, and Maori whéké, cuttle-fish, 
than do similar words in other languages. (Cf. Papuan (Toaripi 
pakeke), African (Lunyoro ekikere, Sechwana segwagwa), Turkish 
(kurbagha), Garo (bengbek), Khamti (khet), Siamese (khamkhok), all 
meaning ‘frog,’ or the American (Abenaki moskeke) word for ‘ toad.’ 

The word Alfuru supposed to be identical with the name of the 
Arahura canoe is not the name of an aboriginal tribe in the Moluccas. 
It is a Portuguese application of a native term meaning “‘ bush men” 
(in the Tidore dialect of Halmahera, ale land, furu wild). It means 
the ruder inhabitants of the interior of the islands in contrast with 
the more civilized people on the coasts. As the latter were first 
influenced by Mahomedanism and Christianity, ‘Alfuru’ came to 
have the meaning of ‘Heathen’ or ‘Pagan.’ We may compare the 
origin of these last words (Heathen = heath-dweller, Pagan= villager) 
with that of Alfuru, or with the Melanesian ‘man bush,’ or the general 
application of ‘ kanaka.’ 


“TE TARINGA-ROA.” 
A CURIOUS AND WIDE-SPREAD CUSTOM. 


By F. W. CuristTIan. 


HEN in the Eastern Caroline Islands in 1896, I remarked in 
the district of Renkiti (S.W. Ponapé) where the district-chief 
Henry Nana Pei had settled as his vassals quite a number of 
islanders from the neighbouring group of the Mortlocks. These 
people, as well as their neighbours of that interesting anthropological 
centre Ruk or Truk further to the westward, had a custom of dilating 
the lower lobe of their ears to an enormous size, and loading them 
heavily with pendants of grey, white and pink shell-heads. I had 
heard before of a similar custom amongst the early people of Rapa-nui 
or Easter Island, on which account the Polynesian conquerors under 
Hotu-Matua called them the Taringa-Roro‘a or Long-Eared Folk. 
Some of the stone colossi show this ear-distortion plainly. The 
Solomon Islanders also have this curious fashion of artificial ear- 
enlargement. 
From later information I find that it is a very common custom of 
the Visaya people of the Southern Philippine Islands, also of the 


Bagobo tribesmen, who occupy the southern slopes of Mount Apo on 


the island of Mindanao. 

In this connection it is most interesting to note that the nobles, who 
spoke the Runa-Linzz, the Court or Chiefly Dialect of the Inca 
Aristocracy of Peru, were styled by the Spanish Conquerors as 
Orejones or ‘‘ Large-Eared,” from the artificial distortion of their 
lower ear-lobes, loaded with huge gold and silver pendants or fraku 
(cf. Ponape Pax a shell-ornament, or rectangular bead or pendant.) 
Runa = Men or Heroes. Runa-runa a crowd or assembly of men. 
Runafii, Manly: valorous. Jnca-runam, a vassal of the Inca. 
(Ct. Polynesian Runanga: Tunanga, a crowd of men: a nation. 
Cf. Faster Island Runa, a Bird-headed Man (as seen in the carved 
wooden tablets recently discovered). This seems to point to an early 
Hindu-Malay element in the Peruvian civilisation, which may have 
come in at any time, probably by several successive waves of migra- 
tion, between the Christian era and the twelfth century. 

The language of the Bortok Igorots and other wild mountain tribes 
of the Philippine Islands, as well as those of the more civilized valley, 
plain, and coast-dwellers of the group, contain very many words 
closely akin to the Chimu of the North Peruvian sea-board, the Inca 


—— 
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or Keshua chiefs language of the districts round Ousco in Central 


Peru, and the language of the Aymara of Upper Peru, who were 
evidently descendants of a Red race crossed in varying proportions by 
a dominant conquering people of Hindu-Malay origin. Possibly also 
there was a back-wash into Eastern: Polynesian by way of the 
Galapagos Islands. 

I have collected a vast number of Inca key-words which are 
evidently Sanskrit and Hindustani, which have passed through the 
Malay crucibles, and which, wonderful to say are to be traced in the 
languages of Micronesia and Polynesia, the dialects spoken in the 
halting-places of this very considerable and continuous migration over- 
seas, right up to the shores of the great South American continent. 
In these towns, many of these words throw light upon obscure 
Polynesian roots of hitherto unascertained derivation, I here give a 
very remarkable one :— 

E. Polynesian a’z : Matz, the hand or foot, as seen in the com- 
pound word. 

Mati-kao: Mai-kao, the fingers or toes. Literally ‘‘ The Kao or 
Sprout of the hand.” 

Cf. Inca dialect (Peru) Maki: Matz, the hand. 

Later on, when I have received further vocabularies of the less- 
known N. and S. Philippine Island dialects, for which I have written 
to the Bureau of Science in Manila, I trust to be able to furnish the 
Society with a complete and elaborate chain of irrefragable evidence, 
a large pile of cumulative testimony, which will establish this Hindu 
and Malay migration as a solid historical fact, and in turn will throw 


a new light upon the origin of many Polynesian words of obscure 


origin. This has been my life-work, and for many years past, ever since 
my return to England, I have been quietly working out this great 
question, and before long I hope to lay the finished result of my 
labours before my valued friends of the Polynesian Society to be laid 
up in their archives. 


NGAHUE’S EAR-DROP. 


By Rev. H. J. FLercHer. 


N the September number. of the ‘‘ Polynesian Journal,” Mr. 8. 
Percy Smith has a note on ‘‘ Ngahue’s Ear-drop as follows :— 
+‘The Maori tradition is that this ear-drop descended down from the 
times of Te Ngahue to the generation living in 1850, when, apparently, 
Sir George Grey acquired it. There does not appear any reason for 
doubting this tradition, which, like others, has been handed down from 
father toson; andthe reason why, probably, it is not mentioned in the 
narrative of Kupe’s voyage is, that it descended to the Te Arawa tribe, 
and not to the people of the East Coast.” , 


On page sixty-eight of ‘‘ Mythology and Traditions of the New 
Zealanders’’ (original Maori edition), by Sir George Grey, there is the 
story of Ngahue and his greenstone. The translation of the story gives 
information that is not in the original. The Maori words relating to 
the greenstone ornament are as follows: ‘‘ Ka hoki ki Hawaiki, ka 
korero kua kite ia i te whenua tona kai he pounamu, he Moa a orohia 
iho hei toki, e rua ana toki, ko Tu-tauru ko Hauhau-terangi, i te 
hei-tiki etehi, i te kurupounanui etehi, ko te ingoa o taua huru, ko 
Kaukau-matua. A, e takoto nei ano kei a Te Heuheu.”’ 


There is nothing in this to lead to the statement that ‘‘The name 
of one of these ear ornaments was Kaukau-matua which was recently 
in the possession of Te Heuheu, and was only lost in 1846 when he was 
killed with so many of his tribe by a landslip.” 

When Sir G. Grey left New Zealand at the close of his first 
Governorship he took with him a large number of addresses from 
Maori tribes and individual chiefs of New Zealand. These addresses 
were accompanied in many cases by valuable gifts. One of the 
addresses was from a large deputation of Waikato chiefs, and among 
their gifts was an ear-drop also called ‘‘Kaukau-matua.’”’ ‘He tara 
pounamu whakakai taringa.’’ The man who gave the ear-drop was 
Hone te Puki, son of Wetere te Puki, chief of the Ngaungau. (‘Maori 
Mementos,” by ©. O. Davis, pages 13-27.) 

The Kaukau-matua of the Polynesian Mythology, that was in the 
possession of the Te Heuheu, was not lost in the great slip in 1846, for 
it was in the possession of the Te Heuben family for some years after 
that. It was lost in the Taupo Lake somewhere about the year 1880 
just off the shore of Waihi. Mrs. Paurini, sister of Te Heuheu Tukino 
and grand-daughter of the man overwhelmed in the famous slip, used 
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to wear the pounamu round her neck tied with a narrow slip of black 
ribbon. Qne day, after spending some time in desporting with her 
companions by swimming and diving in the Taupo Lake, she found 
the precious greenstone had disappeared. The knot of ribbon had 
loosened and the stone had slipped to the bottom of the lake unnoticed. 
I am indebted to Kahotea Te Heuheu, nephew of Mrs. Paurini, for 
‘this account of the loss of Te Kaukau-matua. 
The questions that seem to arise from the above notes are two: 
Were there two ear-drops manufactured from Ngahne’s greenstone 
‘that came back to New Zealand with the immigrants of the Great 
‘Heke? One of which was lost in the Taupo Lake and the other given 
tto Sir G. Grey; or, has the similarity of names between the stone in 
‘possession of Te Heuheu in 1850, and the one given to Sir G. Grey by 
‘Te Paki, led to a confusion as to their identity? Can any of your 
readers give some information about Wetere Te Paki’s kurupounamu ? 


OBITUARY. 


Ir is with very earnest regret that we have to record the death of | 


Mr. Augustus Hamilton, Director of the Dominion Museum, Welling- 
ton, which occurred at Russel, Bay of Islands, on October 12th, when 


he was visiting that district on departmental business. During the last. _ 


two years Mr. Hamilton suffered from three severe attacks of paralysis, 
from the effects of which he suddenly succumbed on the above given 
date. 

Arriving in New Zealand in 1876 Mr. Hamilton followed the 
teaching profession for fourteen years. In 1890 he was appointed 
Registrar to the Otago University. In 1893 he received the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Dominion Museum at Wellington in succession 
to the late James Hector. When living at Petane, near Napier, he was, 
for several years, Secretary to the Hawkes Bay Philosophical Society. 

Mr. Hamilton’s contributions to science comprise a wide range of 
subjects. The transactions of the New Zealand Institute contain 
valuable papers on the botany, entomology, ornithology and ethnology 
of New Zealand, together with other papers on several of the economic 
sciences. His papers on the ethnology of the Maori are the most 
valuable, whilst his superb volume ‘‘ Maori Art” is now a standard 
work, The late Mr. Hamilton was a keen explorer of deserted old 
Maori pas, kaingas and caves, and was also an enthusiastic ‘field 
naturalist. When exploring for Maori relics and Moa remains he 
possessed an instinctive knowledge of where to search almost unerringly 
to find them. By continuing this interesting work for many years, in 
many parts of both the North and South Islands, he added enormously 
to his valuable collection of these objects. The latter, fortunately for 
future students of Maori ethnology, were acquired some years ago by 
the Government, and are now in safe-keeping at the Dominion 
Museum in Wellington. The writer accompanied Mr. Hamilton on 
three of his exploring excursions to South Canterbury in quest of relics 
of the Maori and the Moa. After a long early ride on horseback the 
days were spent in vigorous hard-work, and generally without food. 
So engrossed was the deceased in the interesting and congenial work 
we were doing he displayed an utter disregard for his personal comfort, 
and for his attire. The three nights were also spent, up to a late hour, 
collecting moths, of which he had a fine collection. 

For some years Mr. Hamilton was a member of, and was on the 
council of the New Zealand Academy of Fine Arts. He was well-known 
as a zealous philatelist, and has left a large and valuable collection of 
rare stamps. He was a founder of the Polynesian Soctety, and 
occasionally contributed notes tothe Society’s Journal. His death will 
cause general regret to the members of the Polynesian Society. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[250] The Maori Potato. 
In Notes and Queries, No. 246, in the ‘‘ Journal of the Polynesian Society’’ for 
June, 1913, Mr. Taylor White mentions the ‘‘ Maori potato.’’ While residing in 
_ Southland in 1856-7-8 it was the only potato I grew. We called it ‘‘Kapana 
mungamunga.”’ It had a rough, dark-brown skin, and purple flesh, with occasional 
whitish streak. They were delicious for eating, They yielded the best crop when 
planted in bush land, on the surface of the ground, and held up with loose soil. We 
called the heaps ‘‘ Maori hills.’ The yield was many tons to the acre. 

About 1894 I was given a few tubers of it, which had been grown by a Maori 
at Waitaki Kaika, Otago, and I grew them for a few years at Oamaru, and we 
liked them better than the comrson potato, though hardly equal to those I grew in 
1857. 


| 
| 


W. H. S. Rozerrs. 


[We think Mr. Roberts’ name mungamunga, should be mangumangu, as that is 
the word for black. Kapane is the common word for potato north of Auckland.— 


Editor. ] 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Mezettne of the Council of the Polynesian Society was held in the Society’s 
Library, Technical College, New Plymouth, on December 22nd. Present Mr. W. 
L. Newman in the chair, Mr. F. P. Corkill, Mr. J. B. Roy and W. W. Smith. 


A considerable amount of correspondence received during the preceding quarter 
was read and dealt with. In the case of the several societies applying for an 
exchange of their publications for those of the Polynesian Society, the Council 
resolved that, owing to the rapidly increasing number of volumes being added 
monthly to the library, it is inadvisable to add to the exchange list at present, 
excepting with kindred societies, whose publications are strictly on the lines of those 
issued by the Polynesian Society. 

The resignations of Mr. P. L. Clark and Mr. H. L. James were accepted. 


Mr. J. R. Spence, Blenheim, was elected a member of the Society. 
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FXANDER, Dr. W. D., Obituary Notice of, iii 

neient Indian Vessels, their likeness to the 

Polynesian canoe, 24 

ual meeting of the Society, i. 

ual report of the Council of the Society, i. 

* Aotea”’ canoe given to Turi for voyage to 

__ New Zealand by Toto, 1381 

\Aotea-roa, name given to New Zealand by 
Kupe, 132 

4\Ara-paoa, ancient name of South Island, New 

d, why so called, 127 

| peer or bloodless arai (probably 
Tice), 12 

.Atia, identical with the Maori Irihia in Raro- 
tongan traditions of the Fatherland, 9 

.Atia-te-varinga, identified as Java, 53 . 

.Atiu Island, Cook Group, some notes on, by 

Major J. T. Large, 67 


(Best, Exspon. Tuhoe—The Children of the 
Mist, 149; a Lone Land(N.Z.) and they who 
settled it, 151; Tuhoeland, 156; the ori- 
ae people of Tuhoeland and surrounding 

istricts, 160; Manu-korihi and Tama- 
ahua, migrate to Taranaki, note on, 167 

Books, etc., received by the Society during 
1912, xii. 

Bow and arrow (pere), said to have been used 
by original inhabitants of N.Z., 191 


Canoes, names of, in which the Polynesians left 
their Fatherland and arrived at Tawhiti- 
rea island, 15; canoes, names of, leave 
Tawhiti-roa for Tawhiti-nui, 49 

Canoe, great race of held at Tahiti (circa 1150), 
50, 60, 197 . 

Canoes, names of, and their captains by which 
the original inhabitants came to New 
Zealand, 190 4 

Chatham Islands or Whare-kauri occupied by 
the Moriori, 198; Chatham Islands dis- 
covered by Toi-te-Huatahi (about 1150 
A.D.), 199 . 

Chiefs, names of, who led the people on their 
migration to Tawhiti-nui, 49 } 

CuRIsTIAN, F. W. ‘‘ Some Hindustani cognates 
of the Maori, 77; ‘‘Te Taringa-roa,” a 
curious and widespread custom, 226 

Cook, Captain, discovery of and landing at 
Cook Islands, 71 f 

Cuckoo, The, made use of by early Polynesian 
navigators in discovery of new lands, 203 


Dravidian race, theory of connection with the 
Polynesians, 9 beni 
DurRaD, Rev. W. J. (of the Melanesian Mission). 

A Tikopia Vocabulary, 86, 141 


Exchanges, List of, x. 


Fiji, arrival at (by Polynesians), 57 
FLETCHER, Rev. H. J. Ngahue’s ear-drop, 228 
Folk-lore from Atiu Island, Cook Group, 74 


Jangetic race, its possible connection with the 
Polynesians, 9 

jrammar of the language of Ulawa, Solomon 
Islands, by Rev. W. G. Ivens, 28, 96, 134, 
219 
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Hamilton, Augustus, a founder of the Society 
and Director of Dominion Museum, Well- 
ington, New Zealand, Death of, 166. 

Hawaiian Islands, discovered by Hawaii-loa, 21 

Hawaii-loa, earliest known voyager of the 
Polynesian Race (is he identical with Tama- 
rereti ?),21; his voyages and discoveries, 21 ; 
he discovers the Hawaiian Islands, 21 

Hawaiki-nui, traditional sight of the Deluge, and 
the overturning of the earth, 9 

Hawaiki-rangi, old name of Hawaii Island of the 
Hawaiian group, 51 

HEnky, Miss TrEvrra. The oldest great Tahitian 
Maraes and the last one built in Tahiti, 25 

Hindustani Cognates of the Maori, Some, by F. 
W. Christian, 77; Notes on supposed, 225 

Hine-te-ura, a daughter of Kupe and the Nakart 
or feast when taking possession of New 
Zealand, 129 

Hoeroa, a weapon, 191 

Huata, a spear, 191 

Hui-te-rangi-ora, name given to a war in the 
Fatherland, 14 

Hui-te-rangiora, the great voyager, 58; sails from 
Fiji Group to New Guinea, 59 


India, The Fatherland of the Polynesians, 8 

Invocation or karakia used in the making of 
the first canoe, ‘‘ Uruao,’’ 19 

Irapanga and his descendants sail across the 
North Pacific and land at Oahu, Hawaiian 
Group, about a.p., 450, 50 and 53 

ihia, the name given to the Fatherland by 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu tribe of New Zealand, 


9 

Irihia, identical with Atia of the Rarotongan 
traditions of the Fatherland, 9 

Ivens, Rev. W.G. Grammar of the language 
of Ulawa, Solomon Islands, 28, 96, 134, 
219 


Januzs,H.L. ‘‘ Pathology of Samoa,’’ 80 

Java, the first. Note by Taylor White, 105 

Jury, J, W. In 1840 he records the very early 
migrations of Polynesians, 48 


Kiwa, the great ocean of ee Pacific), 149 

Knotted-cord, used by Polynesians for sending 
messages by birds, 202 

Kumara Lore, dictated by Pita Kapiti and 
translated by Bishop W. L. Williams, p.p., 


36 

Kupe, the discovery of New Zealand by, 118; 
explores the South Island of New Zealand 
and discovers the pounamu or greenstone, 
127; returns to the North Island of New 
Zealand and thence home to Rarotonga, 
129 

Kura-haupo canoe, her anchor used as a sup- 
port for a house pillar at Oakura, 122 

‘‘Kura-hau-po’’ canoe leaves Tahiti for New 
Zealand under Whatonga, 207 ; incantation 
over before sailing, 208; description of, 
and names of crew, 208 

Kura-nui, the name of place (in the Father- 
land) from which the Polynesians departed 
by sea for the east, 9,13; name of one of 
the canoes in which the Polynesians left 
their Fatherland, 15 


~ 234 


Kuri Maori (the native dog), Notes on, 42, 43, 
105 
Kurutai, a stone weapon, 191 


Lament. Inutoto’s lament for her husband 
Paroro, 71 : 

Larce. Mason J. fT. Some notes on Atiu 
Island, Cook Group, 67 

Lone Land, A. Aotea-roa, or New Zealand, 
and they who settled it, by Elsdon Best, 
151 

Lore of the Whare-wananga, The, by H. T. 
Whatahoro, 1, 45, 107, 169 


Mahu-rangi, one of the leaders in the migration 
from Tawhiti-roa to Tawhiti-nui, 40- 

Manu-Korihi and Tama-ahu come to Taranaki, 
(New Zealand), about ten generations ago 
(from 19138), Notes on, 167 

Maraes, the oldest great and the last one built in 
Tahiti, 25; story of their origin in Tahiti, 25 

Mata-horua canoe, launched and sails for New 
Zealand from Rarotonga with Kupe and 
family, 128; her anchor left at Porirua 
harbour, New Zealand, 126 

Matatua Canoe, arrives at Whakatane, New Zea- 
land, and members of her crew marry 
aborigines, 160 F 

Matorohanga, the sage, supplies the information 
on ancient Maori beliefs, 2 

Maui family of brothers, their descent, 15 

Members of Society, List of, v. 

Migration from the Hawaiian Islands to Tahiti, 
59 


Moa, The, in the Wellington District, note by 
W. W. Smith, 42 

Mout TurRE!I, Rev., Kumara Lore, 36; Taharaku, 
62 


“Muturangi and Kupe:at Rarotonga, 120; his pet 
Wheke (or Octopus) ‘‘ Wheke-a-Muturangi,” 
120 


Naea, voyages from Tahiti to Hawaiian Islands 
(circa 1100), 60 

Native dog, Note on, by Andrew Wilson, 42 

#5 om » W. W. Smith, 43 
e introduced by early Polynesian 

voyagers to New Zealand, 159 

NeEpiA PoHUHU, supplies information on ancient 
Maori beliefs, 2 ; 

New Zealand, story of its discovery, by Kupe and 
Ngake, 123; sailing directions for, given by 
Kupe to Turi, 131 

Nagahue’s Ear-drop. By Rev. H.J. Fletcher, 228 ; 
note on, by 8. Percy Smith, 167 ; 

Ngake (or Ngahue) and Kupe leave Rarotonga 
for New Zealand,.123; his greenstone ear- 
drop in the British Museum, note, 167 

Ngana-te-ariki, who lived at Kuranui in Irihia, 
and his children, 13 

Nga-Potiki tribe, the first occupants of Tuhoe- 
land, New Zealand, 156, 168 

Ngati-Awa tribe (of New Zealand) migrate from 
Hast coast to Taranaki, 201, 214 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu tribe of New Zealand, A 
separate migration into the Pacific from 
Indonesia, 9 

Ngati-Kaupeka and Ngati-Kopeka, a lanky, thin 
people, and Ngati-Kiwakiwa, Negati-parauri 
and Ngati-uenga-rehu, a black people, who 
expelled the Polynesians from their Father- 
land, 10, 51 

Nga-Whatu (‘he Brothers’ Rocks, Cook’s Straits, 
New Zealand) reason for being very tapu, 127 

Notes on supposed Hindu Cognates of the Maori. 
By Sidney H. Ray, 225 

Notes and Queries, 42, 105, 167, 231 , 

Nuku-Kere-i-manu, first Ariki of Atiu, Cook 
Group, 74 


Obituary. Parker, J. H., a member of the 
_Council of Society, 104 
Obituary. Pope, J. H., a founder and one time 
President of Society, 166 
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Obituary. Hamilton, Augustus, a founder of 
the Society and Director of the Dominion 
' Museum, New Zealand, 166, 230 
Okoki, a canoe and a pa, 191 


Pakaroa, the Home of Kupe in Rarotonga, 121 

Pake, or kilt, 191 : 

Pani, The wife of Rongo-maui, The myth of, 
149 


Parker, J. H., a member of the Council of : 


Society, Obituary notice of, 104 


Peka-hourangi, a principal tohunga of Raro- _ 


tonga, 122 
Pere, a weapon, probably an arrow, 191 
a Narr vikinee Th Lore, a is 
Polynesian Viki . The (verses ; 
Pope, J. H., a founder and one time President 
of Society, Obituary notice of, 166 y 


Potato, ‘he Maori, note on by H. D. Skinner, 


43; by Taylor White, 105; by W. H. 8S. 
Roberts, 231 
Proceedings of the Society, 44, 106, 168, 232 
Proto-Aryans, connection with the Polynesians, 
9 


Rangi-atea Island, description of its ancient 
inhabitants, 204 

Rata, flourished in Samoa and Fiji thirty-nine 
generations ago, probably same person as. 
Kupe, 123 


Ray, SmipNEY H. Notes on supposed Hindu 


Cognates of the Maori, 225 

RosBerts, W. H.S. ‘The Maori Potato, 281 

noi mpl iis: god of peace and agriculture, 

Rongorongo, daughter of Toto and wife of Turi, 
secures ‘‘ Aotea’”’ canoe for voyage to New 
Zealand, 131 

Rua-Hatu-Tinirau, the Tahitian Neptune repairs 
the Maraes after the deluge, 25 

Ruamano, great leader of Polynesians in the 
Tawhiti-roa war, 17 


Saba, of south-east Arabia, assumed origin of 
name Hawaiki, 8 

Samoa, Pathology of. By H. L. James, 80 

Sindhava, an ancient name for India, 8 

Sxiyver, H. D. Note on the Maori (indigenous) 
potato, 43 

Smitx, S. Percy. ‘le Kauwae-Raro, translated 
by, 8, 48, 118; Ngahue’s ear-drop, Note on, 

Suir, W. W. Note on the Maori dog, 43; 
Moa in the Wellington District, 42 

Solomon Islands, Grammar of Ulawa, 29, 96, 
134, 219 ‘ 

Stars, Poututerangi and Whanui, their connec- 
tion with cultivation of the kumara, 40 


Taharakau, by Mohi Turei, and translation by 
Archdeacon Williams, 62, 64 

Tahiti (Hawaiki of the Maoris): discovered by 
Hui-te-rangiora, 58; migration to, from 
Hawaiian Islands, 59 

Tahito-rangi, Tu-rongo-rau and Tu-te-Mahurangi, 
names of Polynesian leaders in migration 
from Tawhiti-roa to Tawhiti-nui, 49 

Tama-ahua and Manu-korihi come to Taranaki 
about ten generations ago (from 1913). Note 
on, 167 

Tama-nui-te-ra (a name for the sun) a god of the 
ancient Polynesians, 198 

Tama-rereti, captain of the Uraao canoe, a great 
navigator, 18; is he identical with Hawaii- 
loa? 21 

Tamatea-nui Canoe, came to New Zealand from 
Hawaiki-nui, 13 

Tane-nui-rangi, the god-creator of the 
woman, 12 

Tangaroa-i-te-rupetu, whose children were the 
Maui brothers, 149 

Tangata-whenua (or original inhabitants of New 
Zealand), a description of, 189; they land at 
Nga-motu, Taranaki, 190; names of canoes 
by which they come and their captains, 
190; wars of extermination against, 198 


first. 


: 


Taneroa, Tonga-potiki and Turanga-i-mua, child- 
ren of Turi, 131 “ 
‘angi-te-ruru and her children, etc., migrate from 
the Fatherland, 15 aa 
' Taukata, brings the kumara or sweet potato to 
New Zealand, 155 
' Tauheke, son of Kopura and Hine-iro, flourished 
about 1690 a.p.—his genealogy—164 
‘ Tawhiri-rangi (or Tawhiri-kura) canoe in which 
Ngake voyages to New Zealand, 122 
| Tawhiti-roa island (probably Sumatra) occupied 
in the Polynesian migration, 16; the Polyne- 
: sians leave for Tawhiti-nui, 48 
' Tawhiti-nui island occupied in Polynesian migra- 
} tion (probably Borneo), 15, 49, 52 
'Tawhiti-pa-mamao, a descriptive name of the 
: Polynesian Fatherland, 9, 12 
Te Hono-i-wairua, a temple in the Polynesian 
: Fatherland, 9, 12 
Te Kauwea-raro. Supplied by H. T. Whatahoro, 
: translated by S. Percy Smith, 3, 48, 118, 189 
Te Kohurau, name of cave-fort, built in Tawhiti- 
nui, 
' Te Matenga-o-tini-o-Pokaua, name of war against 
the people of Tawhiti-roa, 17 
Te-Pua-Tea or Taputapu-atea marae, Tahiti, 26 
“Te Taringa-roa.” A curious and wide-spread 
custom. By F. W. Christian, 226 
Te Tupua-nui-o-Avaiki, a Polynesian ancestor 
who flourished ninety-five generations ago, 
or about 475 3B.c. 
Te Waka-o-Tama-rereti,name of the Constellation 
of Scorpio, 18 
The oldest great Tahitian maraes and the last 
one builtin Tahiti. By Miss Teuira Henry, 


Tikopia. Vocabulary of. By Rev. W.J. Durrad, 
86, 141 


, 

Tiwakawaka, the first man to settle in Tuhoe- 
land, New Zealand, 160 

Toi-te-Huatahi, lived in Tahiti twenty - eight 
generations back, 59 

Toi, descent from. Genealogical tables, 168 

Toi (Toi-kai-rakau), the wood eater, a descendant 
of Maui-mua, 150, 160 

Toi-te-Huatahi, his migration from Hawaiki 
(Tahiti) to New Zealand, 196; he starts on 
his voyage, 198; has trouble with the 
original inhabitants, 200 

To‘o-a-ra‘i, the last great marae built in Tahiti, 
27 


/ Tonga-porutu, origin of its name, 213 

Tonga-whiti or Tonga-fiti migration from the 
Fatherland, 16 

Toroa, captain of Matatua canoe, his daughter 
Wairaka marries an aboriginal of New 
Zealand, 160 

Tribes of the Te Tinio Toi of inland Bay of 
Plenty, New Zealand, 162 : 

Tuahiwi-o-Atea, one of the seven canoes in 
which the Polynesians left their Father- 
land, 15 : 

Te Moana-taupuru, one of the seven canoes in 
which the Polynesians left their Father- 
land, 15 : ; 

Te Karearea, one of the seven canoes in which 
the Polynesians left their Fatherland, 15 
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235 


Tuhoe—The Children of the Mist. By Elsdon 


Best, 149 

Tuhoeland. By Elsdon Best, 156 

Tuhoeland, The original people of. By Elsdon 
Best, 160 

Porragkere, a learned man of Ngati-Ruanui, 


Turehu, a fair or white people of Irihia 
(Fatherland), 14 

Turi, presented by Toto with Aotea canoe for 
voyage to New Zealand, 131; the reason 
he leaves Rangi-atea Island for New Zea- 
land, 217 

Tu-te-rangiata, a very high and accomplished 
chief, settles in Tahiti, 58 


Ui-te-rangiora (or Hui-te-rangoira), the great 
voyager, 59 

Ulawa, Solomon Islands, Grammar of the langu- 
age of, by Rev. W. G. Ivens, 28, 96. 134, 219; 
description of, 28 

Uru, identified with Ur of the Chaldeans, 10; 
the people who caused the exodus of a 
branch of the Polynesians from their Father- 
land, 10; very ancient inhabitants of India, 
11; name of one of the canoes in which the 
Polynesians left the Fatherland, 15 

Uruao canoe or vessel, the first built by the 
Polynesians, and its voyages, 18 ; incantation 
used in the making of, 15 


Wai-haro-rangi, Wai-kumia, Wai-o-ngana and 
Wai-parauri names of battles that occurred 
in the Fatherland, 49 

Whanganui and Patea rivers, New Zealand, 
discovered and sailed up by Kupe, 128 

Whanganui-a-Tara, Te, Wellington harbour, 
New Zealand, first visited by Polynesians, 
125 

Whanui (the star Vega), Rongo-maui obtains 
the seed of the kumara from, 149 

Whare-kura, the house of Rongo-marae-roa 
(god of peace, etc.), 12 : 

Whare-wananga, The lore of the; Introduction 
by 8. Percy Smith, 1 

Wuaranoro, H. T. The Kauwae-raro, or lore 
of the Whare-wananga, 3, 107, 169_ 

Whatonga and his nephew, Tu-rahui, blown 
to sea from Tahiti and land on Rangi-atea 
Island, 197; they return to Tahiti after 


many years, 202 " 
Whatonga sails for New Zealand in the ‘‘ Kura- 
hau-po, 207 


‘“‘ Wheke-a-Muturangi,” the pet octopus of 
Muturangi, the story of its chase to New 
Zealand and destruction by Kupe and 
Ngake, 123 

Wire, Taytor. Notes on “ The first Java,” 
“The Maori Potatoe,” “ The Kuri Maori,” 
105 

Wirziams, Ricut Rev. Brsnop W. L. Kumara 
Lore, translated by, 36 : i 

Witrams, Ancupgacon. Translation of “‘ Ta- 
harakau,’’ 64 ‘ 

Wiusox, ANDREW. Note on the Native dog 
(kuri Maori), 42 
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